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DANCE  INDEX  is  glad  to  be  able  to 
publish  this  article  in  George  Chaffee’s  series 
on  the  iconography  of  the  Romantic  Ballet 
at  a time  when  the  world  is  celebrating  the 
liberation  of  France.  For  though  the  subject 
of  the  essay  accompanying  the  catalogue  of 
French  lithographs  is  nominally  a single 
print,  that  work  is  but  the  focal  point  of  a 
vortex  of  information  which  includes  facts 
concerning  the  birth  of  the  tutu,  romantic 
classicism,  statuary  of  dancers,  the  mystic  of 
costume,  and  many  other  aspects  of  the  his- 
tory of  ballet  which  is  so  largely  French. 
Perhaps  we  should  either  apologize  for  the 
length  of  the  article,  or  boast  of  it,  but  in 


cither  case  its  documentary  worth  is  so  great, 
not  only  as  .something  to  be  read  at  the 
moment  (and  it  reads  with  the  suspense  of 
a detective  story)  but  as  a source  of  facts 
the  reference  value  of  which  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish  with  the  years,  that  we 
feel  justified  in  presenting  this  book-size 
i.ssuc. 

With  this  number  DANCE  INDEX  has 
listed  over  1000  lithographs  of  the  romantic 
ballet  in  Mr.  Chaffee’s  catalogues,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  Next  year  we  will  present 
the  catalogue  of  Italian  entries  together  with 
a note  on  the  French  and  Italian  schools. 


THE  COVER:  composed  in  a frame  by  Joseph  Cornell.  See  catalogue,  Series  N. 
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I’hcrc  is  quite  as  much  fun,  and 
perhaps  as  much  sense,  in  pursuing  a 
fact  as  in  pursuing  a fox;  and  whereas 
not  even  those  who  hunt  the  fox  love 
him  for  his  own  sake,  it  is  possible  to 
love  truth  for  its  own  sake  even  in  the  act 
of  tracking  it  down  remorselessly.  1 have 
hopes  that  some  portion  at  least  of  the  mu- 
s'cal  public  will  find  the  detective  work  in 
the  foUowing  pages  not  utterly  uninterest- 


. . . After  a lifetime  devoted  to  music 
and  musical  criticism,  I have  discovered 
that  the  ease  of  writing  a book  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  vastness  of  the  historical 
ground  you  set  yourself  to  covei ; for  where 
you  get  vastness  you  get  also  a protective 
vagueness.  It  is  far,  far  easier  to  write  a 
history  of  the  world  than  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  your  own  village.  For  the  former  task 
you  need  only  a cursory  reading  of  the  sum- 
maries of  a few  specialists  in  various  fields, 
plus  a faculty  for  intrepid  generalization  on 
your  own  account.  But  to  write  the  history 
of  your  village  you  have  to  know  some- 
thing about  your  subject  at  first  hand;  and 
that  may  mean  a great  deal  of  dusty  and 
dreary  research.  . . . 

A long  experience  of  musical  history  and 
biography  has  convinced  me  that  a great 
deal  of  each  of  them  is  merely  what  Nietz- 
sche declared  the  official  biographies  of 
Wagner  to  be — “fable  convenue,  or  worse.” 
One  biographer  or  historian  merely 
copies  from  another,  perhaps  incorrect-  ^ 
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ly,  thus  in  turn  mislead- 
ing the  subsequent  jour- 
neymen who  copy  from 


* \ him 

J 

In  the  bresent  volume 

I have  tried  to  give  the  reader 
some  indication  of  the  immense 
amount  of  painful  research  work  that  is  ofteyi 
necessary  before  a single  disputable  fact  can 
be  cstab'ished , or  a truth  the  size  of  a pins 
head  can  be  substituted  for  a legend  that  has 
grown  and  grown  till  at  last  it  is  the  size  of  a 
mountain.  Nevertheless,  if  musical  biography 
is  not  to  continue  to  be  the  facile  farce  it 
mostly  is  at  present,  writers  will  have  to  turn 
from  the  too  easy  job  of  echoing  and  general- 
izing to  the  slow  and  laborious  business  of  get- 
ing  the  simple  elementary  facts  right:  rhap- 
sodies on  their  hero’s  draughts  from  the  Pierian 
spring  will  have  to  make  way  for  the  estab- 
blishment  of  the  exact  lo- 
cation of  the  village  pump, 
and  an  exact  determination 
of  what  the  hero  owed  to 
that  source,  both  in  the 
Lcay  of  potation  and  in  the 
way  of  ablution.  There  will  ‘ 
be  time  enough,  and  reason 
enough,  for  generalization 
and  imagination  when  the 
hare  facts  . . . are  estab- 
lished beyond  dispute. 


Ernest  Newman 
‘Fact  and  Fiction 
about  Wagner’ 
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. . . This  list  of  professional  portraits  of  Ta- 
glioni  may  be  concluded  by  citing  another  litho- 
graph by  Chalon,  a beautiful  allegorical  group 
entitled  Les  Graces,  which  represents  Taglioni, 
Elssler  and  Cerrito  respectively  as  the  Sylphide 
in  “La  Sylphide,”  Florinda  in  “Le  Diable  Boit- 
eux,”  and  Diana  in  “La  Jolie  Fille  de  Gand.” 
(Some  Prints  of  the  Romantic  Ballet,’  in  The 
Print  Collector’s  Quarterly,  July,  1931.) 

* * * 

The  Three  Graces — The  print  represents  Taglio- 
ni in  “La  Sylphide,”  Fanny  Elssler  in  “Le  Diable 
Boiteux,”  and  Cerrito  in  “La  Jolie  Fille  de  Gand.” 
— From  the  lithograph  by  A.  E.  Chalon. — Coll.; 
Print  Room,  British  Museum.  (Complete  Book  of 
Ballets,  1937.) 

* * * 

(Essay)  . . . Three  other  important  lithographs 
in  which  Taglioni  appears  are  the  lovely  Pas  de 
Quatre,  Le  Pas  des  Deesses,  and  Les  Trois  Graces; 
these  are  among  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  ballet  prints.  . . . The  third  is  an  allegorical 
tribute  to  the  art  of  Taglioni,  Fanny  Elssler,  and 
Cerrito. 


(Catalogue) — 19.  A Lithograph  from  a draw- 
ing by  A.  E.  Chalon. — The  Three  Graces. — Col- 
oured, 17x15^  ins.  (wide). — The  central  figure, 
representing  Fanny  Elssler  as  Florinda  in  Le  Dia- 
ble Boiteux,  faces  front,  and  is  supported  on  her 
right  by  Taglioni  in  the  title-role  of  La  Sylphide 
and  on  her  left  by  Cerrito  in  the  ‘Pas  de  Diane’ 
from  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Gand. 

...  It  will  be  remarked  that  all  the  dancers 
have  bare  feet;  actually,  they  wore  ballet  shoes. 
The  contemporary  artistic  convention  sometimes 
representing  ballet  dancers  with  bare  feet  has 
already  been  noted  in  No.  18.  (Under  No.  18: 
Taglioni  actually  wore  ballet-shoes  although  she 
is  shown  with  bare  feet  in  accordance  with  an 
artistic  convention  of  the  period.) 

This  print  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
drawing  and  composition,  and  for  the  lovely  pear- 
ly shades  of  the  colouring  of  the  costumes;  the 
ivory  and  pale  blue  of  Taglioni,  the  pink  and 
black  of  Elssler,  and  the  silvery  grey  of  Cerrito. 

(Index)  Trois  Graces,  Les 

(Above,  from  ‘The  Romantic  Ballet  in  Litho- 
graphs of  the  Time’,  1938.*) 

* Hereafter  referred  to  as  ‘the  Catalogue’. 
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It  is  proverbial  that  a brief  question  may  take 
volumes  to  answer  in  full — as,  Who  was  Louis 
XVII?  A summary  reply  can  always  be  given — 
as,  the  Lost  Dauphin — but  that  only  poses  more 
questions  than  it  answers. 

Nor  is  a mere  definition  itself  the  only  interest 
or  even,  in  many  instances,  the  paramount  in- 
terest in  any  question  worth  raising  in  public 
print.  '1  he  modus  operandi  by  means  of  which 
the  answer  was  attained,  or  the  subjects  pursued 
and  brought  to  light  in  the  process  of  reaching 
one’s  goal — these  may  have  their  own  engrossing 
significance  and  pertinence.  There  is  also  the 
added  fillip  of  the  sheer  exhiliration  of  the  quest 
itself,  to  be  considered,  even  when  no  full  or 
final  solution  to  one’s  riddles  is  to  be  had. 

The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  remains  a tantaliz- 
ing figure  in  history  for  all  that  it  is  now  known 
who  he  was,  why  he  was  there,  and  that  his  mask 
was  merely  an  affair  of  black  velvet.  We  may 
even  forget  what  the  prosaic  facts  turned  out  to 
be,  but  it  is  a satisfaction  to  have  them  avail- 
able. The  legend  remains  a part  of  our  everyday 
speech.  Yet  who  could  wish  that  Mr.  Funck- 
Brentano  had  compressed  his  patiently  amassed 
findings  into  a few  paragraphs  and  sent  them  as 
a curiosity  to  sleep  in  .some  issue  of  Notes  and 
Queries?  I hat  would  have  been  to  deprive  us  of 
a gallant  volume  itself  a classic  in  historical  re- 
search. 

We  give  you,  accordingly,  as  our  fourth  bro- 
chure on  the  iconography  of  the  ballet,  the  legend, 
the  mystery,  and  the  adventure  of  The  Three 


* Copyright , 1944,  by  George  Chaffee. 


Graces.  In  that  may  be  found  much  that  is  amus- 
ing and  not  a little  that  is  novel  regarding  the 
three  or  four  Graces  of  the  Romantic  Ballet  and 
the  three  or  four  Graces  of  Romantic  ballet  prints, 
their  artists,  and  their  editors — their  editors  of  a 
century  ago  and  their  editors  of  today. 

It  would  appear  that  this  is  the  first  essays  ever 
devoted  to  the  critical  study  of  a single  souvenir 
ballet  print.  The  very  novelty  of  that  may,  per- 
haps, the  more  pique  your  curiosity  and  also  be- 
speak your  suft'rance  for  any  inexpert  handling 
of  a tale  that  asks  the  literary  graces  of  a skilled 
professional  in  bafflers  and  thrillers  in  the  world 
operatic  and  their  undoing,  as,  say,  Mr.  Ernest 
Newman. 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  the  like  of  this  sou- 
venir lithograph  of  The  Three  Graces  in  the  whole 
iconography  of  the  ballet.  It  is  a unique  work  on 
a dozen  counts;  y'et  it  impinges  or  overlaps  direct- 
ly upon  so  many  important  aspects,  angles,  and 
considerations  of  dance  and  dance  pictures  and 
the  study  of  their  source  material,  that  this  single 
item  will  be  found  exemplary;  its  detailed  exami- 
nation, a rewarding  exercise  in  the  grammar  and 
praxis  of  ballet  prints. 

Pictures  are  a ‘literary’  source  material  of  first 
water  importance  in  dance  history.  Each  essay  ac- 
companying our  systematic  catalogues  endeavors 
to  approach  that  source  material  from  a different 
angle  to  indicate  both  the  uses  to  which  the  prints 
may  be  put  by  dancers,  choreographers,  and  his- 
torians, and  the  canons  and  procedures  that  might 
seem  best  to  govern  and  facilitate  their  effective 
use  and  study.  Any  science  of  the  iconography  of 
the  ballet  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
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Plate  V,  Cat.  No.  III. 

PART  I:  THE  MODERN  LEGEND 


I'he  modern  legend  of  The  Three  Graces  is  the 
sum  total  of  all  that  has  been  set  down  about 
this  print  in  our  generation.  Its  individual  entries 
belong,  almost  all,  to  one  or  the  other  of  two 
groups  of  reports:  literary  inanities  or  literary 
hoaxes;  by  exception,  to  intelligent  guesses.  We 
have  seen  nothing  better. 

■Amidst  these  turgidities,  The  Three  Graces  has 
gone  its  way,  crystal  clear  and  unperturbed,  while 
all  we  like  sheep  have  either  gone  astray  or  been 
led  astray  by  our  shepherds.  However,  the  sou- 
venir had  time  on  its  side.  It  could  afford  to  smile 
on  at  our  hurried  ineptitudes — and  wait.  Even- 
tually, its  own  truth  must  out. 

Everybodv  is  familiar  with  this  renowned  art 
print  as  a picture.  It  has  been  reproduced  in  doz- 
ens of  modern  essays  on  the  dance — American, 
English,  French,  Italian,  German,  Danish,  Russian, 


what  not?  In  itself  i;  is  no  least  novelty.  Every- 
body has  seen  the  picture.  But  it  is  not  apparent 
that  anybody,  reader  or  editor,  has  so  much  as 
once  paused  to  LOOK  AT  IT,  to  ignore  what  has 
been  said  about  it,  the  better  to  note  what,  per- 
chance, it  might  have  to  say  in  its  own  witness — 
and  it  is  an  exceptionally  eloquent  picture.  At 
least,  we  have  seen  no  caveat  entered  regarding 
its  reported  nature,  except  our  own  remarks  of  two 
years  ago,  when  we  promised  an  investigation  of 
the  matter — which  promise  we  here  redeem  . 

If  our  tale  may  be  said  to  be  barbed  with  a 
moral,  that  could  be  stated  in  few  words.  When 
confronted  by  a ballet  print,  RE.AD  THE  PIC- 
TLIRE.  For  the  picture  is  the  one  fact  to  which 
all  other  facts  involved  must  conform  or  be  made 
agreeably  conformable  to.  That  is  the  first,  the 
chief,  and  the  last  canon  of  the  iconography  of 
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the  ballet.  All  else  lies  in  between,  secondary  and 
relative.  Without  that  for  compass,  a traveller  in 
this  realm  of  dance  history  cannot  avoid  losing 
his  way  and  coming  to  grief.  The  pictures  alone 
polarize  this  field. 

It  would  be  only  bootless  and  confusing  to  as- 
semble a list  of  the  vague  and  varied  captions  to 
be  found  under  modern  reproductions  of  this 
ballet  print.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  Mr. 
Cyril  W.  Beaumont's  reports.  He  alone  has  made 
any  pretence  of  expertising  the  print  as  a print. 
He  alone  has  ventured  a definitive  and  so-to-say 
authoritative  account  of  it  in  a formal  catalogue 
specifically  devoted  to  such  works. 

(At  this  point  we  would  ask  the  reader  to  turn 
back  to  page  135,  read  attentively  Mr.  Beaumont’s 
remarks  and  take  a good  look  at  the  picture  re- 
produced on  the  page  facing  those  quotations 
(134),  the  art-study  in  question.) 

At  best,  Mr.  Beaumont's  various  accounts,  of 
which  we  cite  three  major  instances  verbatim  and 
in  extenso,  are  magistral  but  hardly  exact.  They 
boil  down  to  precious  little,  and  that  little  is 
more  surprising  and  confounding  than  convinc- 
ing. At  the  same  time  they  miss  the  enigma  that 
the  work  itself  has  presented  since  first  it  emerged 
from  the  press.  Yet  they  compound  that  puzzle  by 
adding  to  it  new  dilemmas  of  their  own  making. 

A certain  carelessness,  chronic  in  Mr.  Beau- 
mont’s accounts  of  these  ballet  prints,  is  evident 
at  a glance.  For  instance,  he  says:  ‘It  will  be 
remarked  that  all  the  dancers  have  bare  feet.  . . . ’ 
But  not  at  all!  The  central  and  dominating  figure 
of  the  study  is  neatly  stockinged  and  slippered. 
1 he  error  may  be  explained  away  as  a slip  of 
pen  or  eye  or  both.  However,  it  is  persisted  in 
for  years,  and  it  is  the  trick  of  the  mind  that  it 
indicates  that  is  the  more  serious  consideration. 
For  Florinda  of  the  Cachucha,  whose  iconography 
is  extensive,  is  never  once  anywhere  depicted 
barefooted.  It  would  have  been  a breach  not  only 
of  good  taste  but  of  the  very  ‘artistic  convention’ 
invoked  by  Mr.  Beaumont  to  clarify  this  detail  in 
these  souvenirs,  had  any  artist  ever  shown  Florin- 
dri  barefooted. 

Again,  Mr.  Beaumont  names  the  three  dancers 
represented,  but  he  never  once  informs  us  that  he 
does  so  on  the  authority  of  the  print  itself.  We 
think  he  should  have,  and  verbatim,  instead  of 
glossing  the  text.  They  are  a distinguishing  pecu- 
liarity of  this  print.  The  reader  can  just  make  out 


the  presence  of  inscriptions,  actually  illegible  in 
our  small  reproduction,  within  wreaths  at  the 
dancers’  feet.  Those  are  the  names  in  question. 

Thirdly,  there  is  something  tacitly  tentative,  an 
indecision  amounting  to  ambiguity,  yet  never  con- 
fessed, in  the  title  proper  that  Mr.  Beaumont 
gives  this  study.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  this 
work  captioned  merely  ‘Pas  de  Trois,’  a term  that 
describes  and  yet  avoids  identifying  the  work  as 
a print.  Mr.  Beaumont  never  employs  it.  He  al- 
ways names  the  print  by  name.  However,  he  of- 
fers us  at  different  times  three  different  names: 
Les  Graces,  Les  Trois  Graces,  and  The  Three 
Graces.  In  his  Catalogue  entry,  he  sets  down 
only  The  Three  Graces;  in  his  prefatory  essay 
and  in  the  index  to  the  Catalogue,  he  uses  only 
Les  Trois  Graces.  To  be  sure,  these  all  add  up  to 
the  same  idea,  but  what  does  the  print  itself 
authorize?  The  Three  Graces — as  in  the  Cata- 
logue? Then  why  ever  use  any  other  expression 
for  it?  Or,  if  the  print  itself  offers  a choice  (as 
occurs  on  some  of  these  works),  then  why  not 
catalogue  all  of  these?  One  way  or  the  other, 
there  is  something  askew  here.  It  cannot  be  de- 
termined from  Mr.  Beaumont  just  what  is  the 
title  of  this  work — a rather  major  consideration 
when  formally  editing  a print  and  an  important 
one. 

Finally,  who  was  the  artist-lithographer  who  so 
exquisitely  translated  the  original  study  onto  the 
stone?  Who  printed  the  work?  and  where?  and 
when?  Who  published  (i.e.,  officially  agented ) 
the  souvenir?  Most  of  these  details  (frequently, 
all  of  them)  are  routine  on  Romantic  lithographs, 
unless  some  special  consideration  is  present — of 
which,  Mr.  Beaumont  never  once  so  much  as 
hints. 

ARIA  DA  CAPO 

The  practical  answer  to  all  that  is  simple:  start 
at  the  beginning.  Consult  an  example  of  the  orig- 
inal print  and  report  it  precisely  in  ever>'  detail. 
That  is  easier  said  than  done.  The  work  is  among 
the  larest  of  all  ballet  prints.  Is  there  a single 
specimen  of  it  to  be  found  in  America?  Perhaps; 
we  have  never  seen  or  heard  tell  of  one. 

Only  once  in  more  than  a decade  of  rather 
intensive  research  on  ballet  prints  have  we  learned 
of  an  example  in  commerce.  That  was  an  instance 
catalogued  as  a ‘lithographe  anonvme’  in  an  auc- 
tion of  fine  prints  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
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back  in  1937  (if  memory  serves).  Being  abroad 
at  the  time  we  were  under  the  impression  that 
we  already  had  the  print  in  our  files  at  home, 
not  realizing  then  that  ours  was  only  a contem- 
porary piracy  of  the  original  print. 

There  are  upwards  of  a half-dozen  of  these  ver- 
sions— copies,  more  or  less  close — of  the  souvenir. 
But  it  is  of  no  moment  to  cite  these,  for  such 
works  are  notorious  for  their  literary  distortions. 
They  cannot  confirm  the  precise  details  of  the 
original  work. 

We  have  never  seen  a source  reference  to  an 
example  of  the  original  print  other  than  the  one 
given  by  Mr.  Beaumont — an  exception  to  his 
general  practice.  That  is  (or  was — for  who  can  say 
what  has  been  the  fate  of  these  ephemera  during 
the  present  holocaust?)  preserved  in  the  Print 
Room  of  the  British  Museum.  So  when  we  were 
in  Europe  one  Summer  in  the  antediluvian  late 
1930’s,  we  took  the  trouble  to  check  on  it  directly. 
We  found  an  example  in  mint  condition;  the 
only  one,  we  were  informed,  on  file  there.  It 
surprised  us,  though  it  confirmed  our  suspicions. 
It  had  an  ample  border,  but  it  was  a proof  print 
— its  margins  were  virgin  of  any  titling.  The  sole 
text  of  any  sort  was  the  names  of  the  dancers 
within  the  wreaths  on  the  picture  proper:  Taglio- 
ni — Fanny  Elssler — Miss  Ceritto.  (It  is  cuiious 
that  the  editor  never  once  set  down  verbatim  the 
only  text  found  on  the  print  he  cited.  As  to  any 
other  text;  if  he  knew  other  examples  of  the  print 
we  are  confident  that  he  has  never  come  upon 
a titled  original.  It  is  equally  strange  that,  in  a 
Catalogue  peppered  with  parentheses,  question- 
marks,  foot-notes,  etc.,  when  any  data  was  sup- 
plied, his  details  are  entered  as  though  lifted  from 
the  print  itself.)  The  measurements  were  correct- 
ly given.  Whether  the  work  was  printed  in  black 
on  a tinted  ground  and  then  hand-colored  or 
entirely  hand-colored,  we  were  unable  to  deter- 
mine; we  suspect  the  latter. 

So  the  reader  now  has  before  him — in  a small 
reproduction — exactly  what  Mr.  Beaumont  has 
had  before  his  eyes  all  these  years:  the  untitled  art 
study  itself,  nor  more  nor  less.  It  is  possible  to 
begin  where  Mr.  Beaumont  began — at  scratch. 
We  have  an  anonymous  lithograph  agreeably  but 
informally  called  The  Three  Graces.  That  is  all. 
It  is  a situation  that,  in  one  form  and  another, 
confronts  the  student  or  collector  of  ballet  prints 
time  and  tim.e  again.  We  could  not  set  ourselves 


a more  pertinent  or  valuable  exercise  in  the  field 
of  the  iconography  of  the  ballet  as  it  looms  today 
before  the  modern  researcher. 

ALFRED  EDOUARD  CHALON 

We  do  not,  however,  begin  quite  at  scratch. 
Mr.  Beaumont  has  supplied  us  a name  for  the 
artist  who  executed  the  original  design.  From 
just  what  arcana  he  came  upon  this  important 
piece  of  information,  who  knows?  He  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  first  to  have  made  this  discovery.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  would  have  been  just  as  well 
to  have  told  his  readers  how.  The  names  of  vari- 
ous artists  are  found  attached  to  this  study — 
Dewehrt,  Sarony,  Currier,  etc.,  but  never,  except 
here,  we  imagine,  Chalon.  Those  other  names  all 
had  to  do  with  an  artist-lithographer,  on  whom 
Mr.  Beaumont  has  maintained  a consistent  silence. 
Strangely  enough,  other  editors  set  down  what 
Mr.  Beaumont  ignores  and  Mr.  Beaumont  sets 
down  what  they  lack,  but  nobody  has  set  toge- 
ther the  complementary  data. 

1 his  design,  Mr.  Beaumont  informs  us,  came 
from  the  sensitive  hand  of  A.  E.  Chalon — and 
anybody  would  agree  at  once  that  it  is  worthy  of 
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Chalon.  Given  only  an  anonymous  proof-print  of 
a study  attributed  to  Chalon  to  work  from,  that 
is  not  as  blank  a fiat  as  might  at  first  appear. 
For  Chalon  was  an  industrious  artist  whose  imagi- 
nation was  often  caught  by  the  beauties  of  the 
ballet  and  its  London  Graces.  His  known  ballet 
studies  are  many  and  offer  us  an  excellent  spring- 
board to  precipitate  us  into  the  midst  of  our 
quest. 

This  Swiss-born  (1780),  English  bred  painter 
who  specialized  in  miniatures  and  small  water- 
color  portraits  of  people  of  mark  in  the  social 
and  theatrical  life  of  London  from  around  1801 
until  his  death  in  1860,  and  whom  Queen  Vic- 
toria named  her  court  painter,  was  the  artist  par 
excellence  of  Taglioni  and  of  her  Sylphide  as 
London  knew  both.  No  artist  anywhere  made  so 
many  studies  of  her  over  so  long  a period,  1831- 
1845,  practically  spanning  her  London  career 
(1830-1847).  At  least  16  of  these  were  issued  as 
lithographs,  of  which  1 1 were  drawn  on  the  stone 
by  the  prince  of  English  portrait-lithographers, 
Richard  James  Lane.  One  study,  an  ineffectual 
affair  of  1836,  and  six  superb  works  of  1845,  the 
‘■Souvenir  dWdieu,’  are  of  Taglioni-Sylphide. 
Though  not  identical  throughout,  these  seven 
studies  are  entirely  consistent  one  with  another  and 
are  also  minutely  authentic  documents.  Chalon 
was  that  kind  of  an  artist. 


Yet  between  any  or  all  of  these  known  Chalon 
studies  and  the  Taglioni-Sylphide  of  The  Three 
Graces,  a great  gulf  is  fixed.  There  is  not  a single 
notable  detail  in  common.  It  is  difficult  to  think 
of  the  same  dancer  in  the  same  role  being  seven 
times  depicted  as  in  these  known  Chalon  works 
and  then  once  recorded  by^  the  same  artist  in  so 
radically’  different  guise.  Look,  now,  if  you  will, 
at  the  Sylphide  of  The  Three  Graces,  and  make 
your  own  comparison  as  we  proceed.  (It  will  be  of 
help  if  you  have  Mr.  Beaumont’s  Catalogue  be- 
fore you,  for  most  of  the  key  works  here  to  be 
discussed  are  there  reproduced  in  excellent 
fashion. ) 

In  those  Chalon  studies,  Taglioni’s  skirt  falls 
nearer  the  ankles  than  the  knees.  Rather  full,  in 
1836,  it  is  billowing  in  1845.  The  cincture  is  al- 
ways a severe  satin  band  without  a bow.  The 
bodice  rises  from  the  waist  in  vertical  lines,  lily- 
like, with  crisp,  ruffled  edges  out  of  which  emerge 
neck  and  shoulders.  The  wings  are  always  of 
peacock-feathers  (bizarre  for  a creature  of  the 
air)  and  these  are  sewn  to  the  bodice.  (In  The 
Fhree  Graces’  figure,  the  bodice  is  patterned  hori- 
zontally and  draped  from  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
while  the  moth-like  wings  grow  out  from  the 
shoulder-blades,  as  though  a part  of  the  body 
itself.)  Chalon’s  Sylphide  is  always  slippered.  Her 
hair-do  is  always  elaborate,  even  ‘fussy’,  especially 
at  the  temples.  And  she  always  wears  jewelry — in 
1845,  a great  deal:  earrings,  necklaces,  bracelets, 
of  pearls,  plus  a corsage  bouquet. 

Moreover,  that  vision  is  Taglioni  as  Chalon 
always  saw  and  depicted  her.  It  is  not  just  his 
Taglioni-Sylphide.  It  is  the  Taglioni  of  the  Six 
Sketches  and  of  the  Flore  of  1831.  It  is  the  Ta- 
glioni of  the  Pas  de  Quatre  of  1845.  It  is  Taglioni 
as  London  best  knew  and  loved  her  for  17  years. 
But  it  is  not  the  Taglioni-Sylphide  of  The  Three 
Graces. 

Chalon  and  Elssler  pose  a diametrically  differ- 
ent problem.  This  print  apart  as  still  anonymous, 
did  Chalon  ever  do  a single  study  of  Elssler? 
We  know  of  none.  Grisi,  Duvernay,  Fleury,  and 
(in  groups)  Cerrito,  Grahn,  Ferraris,  and  other 
dancers,  Chalon  drew.  Elssler  outranked  all  these. 
She  was  Taglioni’s  only  real  rival  and  her  only 
peer.  Each  was  superlative  in  her  own  right  and 
incomparable.  It  is  a criticism,  not  of  Elssler,  but 
of  Chalon,  that  he  chose  to  ignore  her  existence 
and  withheld  his  hand  and  its  talent  where  she 
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was  concerned.  This  pointed  silence  on  Elssler  in 
contrast  to  his  endless  alacrity  to  celebrate  Taglioni 
is  eloquent  and  can  leave  little  doubt  in  any 
mind  that  Chalon  was  partisan  and  a taglionist — 
if  an  artist’s  mind  and  emotions  are  at  all  to  be 
seen  as  reflected  in  his  deeds.  Other  artists  com- 
memorated Taglioni  and  Elssler  equally  and  in- 
differently, taking  both  in  their  stride;  not  so 
Chalon. 

Yet,  against  this  background,  Mr.  Beaumont 
looks  at  this  anonymous  print  and  would  force 
us  to  believe  i because  he  allows  no  possibility  of 
a doubt  in  his  report  of  it) — not  just  that  Chalon 
once  did  a study  of  Elssler  or  even  of  Taglioni  and 
Elssler  together.  He  would  have  us  believe  that 
Chalon  executed  a study  in  which  Elssler  domi- 
nates the  scene,  with  Taglioni  definitely  in  second 
place — to  one  side  and  under  the  very  shadow  of 
her  rival  who  basks  in  the  spotlight,  Taglioni  on 
her  way  off  the  scene  and,  worst  of  all,  passee.  Of 
course,  1 he  Three  Graces  eulogizes  all  three — Elss- 
ler, whose  hour  this  is;  Taglioni,  whose  hour  has 
been;  and  the  third  Grace,  whose  hour  is  still  to 
be  but  is  on  its  way.  Such  is  the  clear  sense  of 
this  study.  Yet  Elssler  dominates  the  work.  The 
Three  Graces  is  Elssler’s  apotheosis  in  ballet  prints. 

I hat,  we  feel,  was  a psychological  hoisting  of 
himself  by  his  bootstraps  quite  beyond  every- 
thing that  we  know  of  Ghalon,  a unique  and  be- 
lated repentance  that  he  could  never  have  ex- 
perienced, and  less  a repentance  than  a boule- 
versement  of  all  his  known  personal  convictions. 
First  to  last,  Taglioni  was  to  him  Terpischore 
herself,  forever  apart  and  above  all  other  danc- 
ers. He  who  could  not  bring  himself  ever  to  cele- 
brate Elssler  in  her  own  right,  surely  could  never 
have  set  her  first  in  a studv  where  Taglioni  was 
also  present  and  distinctly  at  one  remove.  Never! 

To  our  mind,  there  is  no  need  to  pursue  Ghalon 
further.  The  case  for  him  stands  or  falls  on  its 
Taglioni-Sylphide  and  its  Taglioni-Elssler  show- 
ing. From  his  known  works,  this  study  rejects  a 
Chalon  parentage.  From  the  obvious  sense  and 
content  of  the  picture,  it  may  be  postulated  that 
Chalon  no  less  emphatically  repudiates  the  crea- 
tion as  any  offspring  of  his. 

It  could  not  have  been  from  any  internal  evi- 
dences that  Mr.  Beaumont  convinced  himself  that 
Chalon  was  the  artist  of  The  Three  Graces.  Who 
can  say  what  chance  item  or  clue  from  without 
led  him  to  his  conclusion?  For  instance,  he  once 
dubs  this  work  ‘Les  Graces’.  Chalon  did  make  a 


ballet  study  of  that  title.  It  was  shown  in  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibit  of  1851  and  is  listed  in 
the  official  catalogue  for  that  year  under  No.  1139, 
and  so  are  the  names  of  the  dancers:  Carlotta 
Grisi,  Amalia  Ferraris,  and  Louise  Taglioni.  As 
always  in  his  ballet  studies,  Chalon  was  recording 
what  he  had  actually  seen.  ‘Les  Graces’  was  the 
name  of  a new  ballet  headed  by  those  three  danc- 
ers at  Her  Majesty’s  in  1850.  That  Louise  Taglioni 
was  not,  of  course,  THE  Taglioni,  who  retired 
finally  in  1847.  The  dancers  named  on  The  Three 
Graces  formed  a triumvirate  of  the  1840’s  that 
concluded  with  1847;  the  dancers  named  for  ‘Les 
Graces’  are  a trio  of  the  next  decade. 

Another  straw:  the  specimen  in  the  British 
Musuem  has  been  kept  as  received,  in  a port- 
folio of  lithographs  presented  years  ago  by  a 
certain  Mrs.  Lane.  Echo  auguries!  Was  she  the 
widow  or  daughter-in-law  or  some  other  kin  of 
R.  J.  Lane?  That  might  rather  have  suggested 
him  as  the  artist-lithographer  of  the  work.  But 
Lane  was,  to  be  sure,  Chalon’s  favorite  and  most 
frequent  co-artist  in  lithographic  souvenirs. 

Such  extraneous  associations  are  a last  resort 
in  critical  examination  of  anonymous  literary  or 
art  works.  If  sometimes  suggestive,  they  can  never 
be  decisive.  We  cannot  imagine  how  Mr.  Beau- 
mont came  to  assign  this  work  indubitably  to  Cha- 
lon. Perhaps  he  found  some  record  crediting  it 
to  that  artist.  But  all  such  records,  when  faced 
only  with  an  anonymous  print,  are  suspect.  If 
honored  at  all,  they  demand  a question-mark.  The 
Three  Graces  itself  is  allergic  to  any  idea  of 
Chalon. 

LES  BEAUTES  DE  L‘OPERA 

So  far  as  we  know,  Chalon  was  the  only  Lon- 
don artist  who  depicted  Taglioni  in  her  greatest 
role.  This  seems  strange.  There  ought  to  be  other 
studies.  We  are  acquainted  only  with  an  excep- 
tional item,  a frontispiece  engraving  in  a bi- 
lingual work  published  almost  simultaneously  in 
Paris  and  London  in  1844-45,  never  before  ana- 
lyzed, and  of  considerable  import  throughout  our 
present  essay.  It  is  best  known  as  Les  Beautes  de 
rOpera. 

In  the  printing  arts,  the  Romantic  Era  was  one 
of  the  greatest  periods  in  all  history.  Never  before 
or  since  have  so  many  ‘presentation  books’  poured 
from  the  presses — albums  of  pictures  with  or  with- 
out text;  gift-books  (‘Keepsakes’  was  the  happy  and 
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liomespur.  English  expression),  richly  dight  as  a 
mediaeval  Book  of  Hours  with  ‘illuminations,’  pic- 
torial and  ornamental,  to  enhance  their  often 
slender  literary  claims.  The  vogue,  writes  M. 
Maxirnilien  Gauthier,  rising  in  the  1820's  and 
becoming  a rage  from  1830  on,  resulted  in  ‘an 
alliance,  a collaboration  between  artists  and  poets 
never  before  known.  Romanticism,  the  adorer  of 
pictures — so  it  has  been  well  called.  . . . Regnier 
Destourbet  wrote:  “A  book  or  a novel  sells  itself 
today  not  because  of  its  text  but  on  its  vignettes.” 
Edouard  Thierrv  exclaimed:  ‘‘We  (writers)  want 
vignettes;  the  booksellers  want  vignettes;  the  peo- 
ple want  vignettes!”  ’ This  susceptibility  to  the 
‘literature’  that  is  pictures  and  that  is  so  congenial 
to  ballet  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  research- 
ing the  Romantic  Ballet.  For  the  greatest  wealth 
of  its  souvenir  prints  comes  not  from  indepen- 
dently issued  items  but  from  galleries,  portfolios, 
albums,  periodicals,  and  the  like. 

A century  ago  it  was  quite  usual  (certainly,  in 
France)  to  issue  these  picto-literary  works  piece- 
meal, en  cahiers,  in  loose-leaf  folders  of  so  and 
so  many  ‘parts,’  each  a unit  in  itself,  and  the 
whole,  when  and  as  completed  and  assembled,  an 
integral  single  work.  This  latter  could  then  be 
bound  individually  by  the  owner.  On  completion, 
the  publisher  also  generally  put  out  a number  of 
bound  volumes;  often,  serially,  as  achieved. 

In  these  ventures,  France  then  frequently  called 
on  the  services  of  many  artists,  both  her  own  and 
foreign.  ‘For  Fiance,’  the  Pennells  have  observed, 
‘has  never  recognized  nationality  in  art.’  Of  such 
works,  many  ‘theatrical  galleries’  then  published 
ran  from  100  to  200  ‘parts,’  a full-length  or  other 
portrait  and  a ‘literary  portrait’  of  a couple  pages, 
constituting  a ‘part".  These  were  issued  weeks, 
months,  years,  on  end,  and  eventually  were  ga- 
thered into  formal  volumes. 

Les  Beautes  de  I’Opera  was  a smaller  under- 
taking, but  one  of  the  most  elaborately  illustrated 
cf  these  works.  A typical  ‘Keepsake’  and  a perfect 
example  of  .Anglo-French  collaboration,  it  is  also 
a unique  ballet  souvenir.  Originally,  this  work  ap- 
peared in  Paris  in  French  in  1844  in  nine  loose- 
leaf  folders  issued  from  time  to  time  during  nine 
months.  4’here  was  one  each  for  five  operas  and 
four  ballets  then  in  high  favor,  as  follows:  La 
Giselle  (.April  1 ) ; Le  Barbiere  de  Seville  (June 
1)  ; Le  Diable  Boiteux  (Aug.  1 ) ; La  Juive  and 
Les  Huguenots  (both,  Oct.  1);  Ondine  (Nov.  1); 


Norma,  Don  Juan,  and  La  Sylphide  fall,  Dec.  2), 
to  judge  by  the  dates  found  on  their  frontispieces. 
'Fhe  parts  were  completed  just  in  time  for  Christ- 
mas, 1844;  the  bound  volumes  were  dated  1845. 

The  first  installment.  La  Giselle,  was  noticed 
at  length  in  L’ Artiste  (23  May,  1844),  by  way  of 
announcing  the  work  in  progress,  with  examples 
of  the  illustrations.  The  title-page  of  the  book 
reads:  Les  Beautes  de  FOpera  ou  Chefs  d’Oeuvres 
Lyriques,  illustres  par  les  premiers  artistes  de 
Paris  et  de  Londres  sous  la  direction  de  Giraldon 
avec  un  texte  explicatif  redige  par  4 heophile 
Gautier,  Jules  Janin  et  Philarete  Chasles — Paris, 
Soulie  editeur,  rue  de  Seine,  10 — 1845. 

Each  ‘Notice’ — giving  the  plot  and  action  of  an 
opera  or  a ballet,  with  remarks  on  its  librettist, 
composer,  scenographer,  interpreters,  etc. — is  pre- 
ceded by  a frontispiece,  a three-quarter  length 
portrait  ‘in  action’  of  the  heroine  of  the  piece. 
1 his  is  a steel-engraving  after  a specially  com- 
missioned original  painting,  enclosed  in  an  orna- 
mental border.  Of  these,  the  Grisi-Giselle  was 
engraved  by  H.  Robinson  after  a miniature  water- 
color  (now  in  the  Musee  de  FOpera,  Paris)  by 
A.  E.  Chalon.  The  Elssler-Florinda  and  the  Cer- 
rito-Ondine  were  by  W.  H.  Mote  after  Edwin  D. 
Smith’s  designs.  The  Taglioni-Sylphide  was  en- 
graved by  Mote  after  a (pastel?)  by  (Vincent) 
Vidal  (b.  Carcassone,  1811;  d.  Paris,  1887). 
W.  H.  Mote  we  have  been  unable  to  identify. 

But  those  frontispieces  are  only  the  beginning. 
Practically  every  one  of  its  260-odd  pages  of  text 
is  ‘illuminated’  with  diverting  little  woodcuts  often 
of  great  delicacy,  either  pictures  (90)  set  amidst 
the  text  or  specially  designed  ornamental  borders 
(say,  100),  or  both.  The  border  designs  are  re- 
peated at  intervals  in  inks  of  various  colors — red, 
black,  pink,  green,  yellow,  blue,  lavendar,  etc. ; 
otherwise,  the  book  is  in  black. 

A bevy  of  artists  furnished  these  woodcuts:  as 
designers,  Eugene  Lami,  Nanteuil,  Collignon, 
Beauce,  H.  Visetelly,  Adrien  Feart,  Bertrand  Ver- 
nier, A.  Neveu,  etc.;  as  engravers,  Carbonneau, 
Deoghouy,  Deschamps,  Timms,  S.  Williams,  A.  J. 
Mason,  J.  .Andrews,  Elwall,  F.  Grenan,  Bara  et 
Gerard,  Bernard,  Porret,  Lacoste,  etc.  (In  late 
issues,  these  names  are  often  illegible.) 

The  text  pages  with  their  woodcuts  were  printed 
by  the  Typographic  Lacrampe  et  Cie.,  Paris.  On 
occasion,  a frontispiece  engraving  carries:  Paris, 
Soulie.  . . . Imp.  par  Pernel.  Still  others,  in  this 
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French  volume,  carry:  Published  by  David  Bogue. 

(date),  but  no  printer.  But  any  information 
is  often  lacking,  having  been  trimmed  off  in 
binding.  However,  we  have  found  plates,  as  of 
Cerrito  in  our  own  examples,  one  inscribed  Soulie- 
Pernel,  with  no  date,  in  the  Paris  volume,  and 
one,  Bogue,  with  date,  in  the  London  volume,  but 
the  Bogue  plates  never  carr^-  the  name  of  the 
printer!  Perhaps  Pernel  printed  all  these  frontis- 
pieces. 

This  work  was  also  published  in  London,  by 
David  Bogue — apparently  only  as  a complete 
volume  (160  plus  XIV  pages)— with  an  English 
text  by  Charles  Heath.  Although  he  acknowledges 
no  indebtedness  to  the  writers  of  the  french 
notices  (nor  on  the  artistic  collaboration),  Heath’s 
text  is  merely  a translation,  freely  edited,  with 
additions  of  his  own,  to  adapt  the  reading  matter 
to  the  London  scene.  Here,  the  pages  are  num- 
bered seriatim  throughout;  they  are  fewer  by 
100;  the  illustrations  are  not  so  clean-cut  and  a 
nunrber  of  the  most  charming  border  designs 
found  in  the  French  volume  are  absent.  1 he 
English  volume  is  clearly  but  a later  version  of 
the  French  work,  though  doubtless  issued  in  1845. 
Its  title  runs:  Beauties  of  the  Opera  and  Ballet — 
Illustrated  with  ten  highly  finished  portraits  en- 
graved on  steel,  and  numerous  engravings  on 
wood,  under  the  Superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles 
Heath — Printed  by  Moyes  & Barclay.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Victoria,  ‘at  once  the  accomplished 
judge  and  the  generous  patron  of  all  the  arts  to 
the  illustration  of  which  this  volume  is  devoted,’ 
for  here,  ‘the  aid  of  painting  and  engraving  has 
been  used  to  record  some  of  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  Music  and  the  Dance.  . . .’ 

As  a volume  of  art-prints,  this  work  is  Anglo- 
French  under  French  direction.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  delectable  exhibits  in  the  iconography  of 
the  Romantic  Ballet.  It  is  rounding  out  its  first 
century  this  year. 

It  is  only  the  Vidal-Mote  frontispiece  that  con- 
cerns us  at  this  point.  It  is  an  exquisite  engraving 
and  as  lovely  a portrait  study  of  Taglioni-Sylphide 
as  exists.  The  original  Vidal  work  was  doubtless 
a pastel;  in  the  1840’s,  L’ Artiste  found  his  pastel 
portraits  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Except  for  the  plain  hair-do,  Vidal’s  Taglioni- 
Sylphide  is  quite  the  enchanting  white,  airy,  and 
bejewelled  creature  of  Chalon’s  Souvenir  d’ Adieu. 
But  note  that  ‘Dec.  2,  1844’.  It  is  a datum  of  high 
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importance.  For  after  the  1830  s,  Taglioni  did 
not  dance  La  Sylphide  in  London  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1845;  1842-44  she  was  not  even  seen  in 
London.  She  did,  however,  dance  it  in  Paris  dur- 
ing her  Farewell  galas  June-July,  1844,  and  Vidal 
was  a Paris  artist.  I’his  can  only  be  a souvenir  of 
Taglioni’s  last  Paris  Sylphide  and  the  earliest 
example  of  that  exceedingly  bouffant  skirt  that 
Chalon’s  1845  studies  record.  The  print  qua  print, 
if  not  exclusively  French,  is  as  little  exclusively 
English;  it  is  an  Anglo-French  work  and  not  pri- 
marily a London  exhibit. 

With  Chalon  out  of  the  picture,  then,  as  the 
original  artist  of  The  Three  Graces,  and  the  Vidal- 
Mote  engraving  accounted  for,  one  London  artist 
is  as  good — and  as  unlikely — a guess  as  another 
for  The  Three  Graces.  Our  hunt  there  is  really 
at  an  end,  because  we  know  of  no  other  English 
Taglioni-Sylphide  studies  with  which  to  compare 
it.  Moreover,  The  Three  Graces,  a fantasy,  is  out 
of  step  with  the  English  gallery  of  these  souvenir 
prints  as  a whole.  London  artists  set  down  what 
they  saw  and  rather  meticulously  as  seen — factual 
if  poetic  accounts  of  a stage  event. 

The  same  can  be  said  (we  may  presume  to 
anticipate)  with  as  sweeping  affirmation  of  all 
other  galleries  of  these  prints,  French  works  alone 
excepted.  The  French  prints,  however,  are  full 
of  fantasy.  Further,  La  Sylphide,  Le  Diable  Boi- 
teux,  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Gand,  were  all  Paris  Opera 
creations — later,  it  is  true,  seen  the  world  over. 
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Likewise,  Taglioni,  Elssler,  and  Cerrito,  were  Paris 
Opera  luminaries,  though  the  last  first  arrived 
there  only  in  1847.  Had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
Beaumont’s  ‘Chalon’  we  should  never  have  thought 
of  beginning  a critical  investigation  of  this  anony- 
mous work  with  London — nor,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  with  Milan,  Naples,  or  Vienna.  But  then, 
had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Beaumont  we  should  prob- 
ably have  thought  no  detailed  inquiry  called  for. 
Left  to  our  own  devices,  we  should  have  BEGUN 
our  research  with  Paris.  So  let  us  now  turn  to 
that  scene. 

ANTIC  PARIS 

It  will  do  us  little  good  to  go  to  Paris  in  an 
anglican  frame  of  mind;  we  might  just  as  well 
stay  at  home  and  bring  Paris  to  us.  The  one  rea- 
son for  crossing  the  channel  or  the  ocean  to  re- 
search the  French  ballet  prints  is  to  drop  our 
accustomed  thoughtforms  and  to  seek  to  think, 
hear,  see  French — and  to  speak  it,  too,  with  what- 
ever atrocious  accent  and  inadequate  vocabulary, 
rather  than  to  attempt  any  translation  back  into 
our  thoughtforms.  For  it  is  the  pleasure  of  these 
works  to  be  themselves,  innately  and  spontaneously 
French  as  their  very  raison  d’etre,  and  that  is  also 
their  arresting  merit  and  interest. 

The  Paris  portofolios  of  Taglioni-Sylphide  and 
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Elssler-Florinda  ofier  prints  both  more  numerous 
and  more  varied  than  any  other  land  can  show. 
In  London,  the  Taglioni-Sylphide  studies  were 
limited  to  a brief  middle  span,  1836-1845,  and 
were  all  the  work  of  one  man,  Chalon.  In  Paris 
these  range  from  as  early  as  1832  (when  the 
ballet  was  first  produced)  to  as  late  as  1860  (when 
it  was  last  seen  there).  They  are  of  many  sorts — 
large  and  small;  linecuts,  woodcuts,  a mezzotint, 
lithographs;  stunning  studies  to  trivia;  and  they 
are  by  practically  as  many  different  artists  as 
there  are  prints.  The  same  applies  to  the  Elssler- 
Florinda  souvenirs.  Indeed,  after  1836  these  two 
series  of  French  works  pursue  a parallel  career 
unique  in  ballet  history. 

One  further  general  note  on  these  two  sets  of 
works.  They  are  the  only  truly  international  sou- 
venirs on  their  subjects.  We  have  never  seen  a 
‘version’  of  Chalon’s  Taglioni-Sylphide  studies; 
they  stand  apart  in  lonesome  grandeur.  But  our 
French  studies  will  be  already  familiar  to  readers 
of  our  monographs,  for  they  turn  up  in  American 
and  in  English — and,  also,  it  should  be  added,  in 
various  Continental — e.xhibits.  That  is  a fact  that 
speaks  for  itself.  Of  Elssler-Florinda  we  do  not 
recall  an  original  English  print  of  any  note  or  of 
any  contagion ; Duvernay  was  London's  Florinda. 
But  there  are  En.glish,  American,  German,  and 
other  ‘versions’  of  Paris’s  Elssler-Florinda  souvenirs. 
These  studies  caught  the  fancy  of  the  world.  Their 
influence  and  their  impress  are  everywhere  in 
evidence. 

I'he  earliest  Paris  souvenir  prints  of  Taglioni- 
Sylphide  calling  for  remark  are  a small  linecut 
of  1832  by  Maleuvre  and  a large,  handsome 
mezzotint  after  an  1834  canvas  by  Gabriel  Le- 
paulle  (anonymous  and  undated,  but  apparently 
executed  the  same  year).  These  are  the  most 
authentic  of  all  studies  of  the  role  as  originally 
seen  at  the  Paris  Opera.  They  ar"  documents 
beyond  compare,  for,  as  will  shortly  be  shown, 
they  supply  a notable  lack  in  the  Paris  Opera 
archives  on  this  famous  and  far-reaching  event. 
Their  double  witness  is  narrowly  one — as  com- 
plete an  accord  as  might  be  imagined  between  a 
loutine  French  costume  plate  and  a formal  work 
cf  art,  executed  two  years  apart. 

The  Maleuvre-Lepaulle  joint  witness,  when 
compared  with  I’he  Three  Graces,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  Chaion  studies,  on  the  other, 
is  dual — and,  of  course,  anticipatory  by  five  to  a 
dozen  years.  The  costume  and  jewelry  look  to 


the  Chalons,  but  there  is  no  corsage  posy.  The 
hare  feet,  the  hair-do,  and  the  wings  prevision 
the  image  seen  in  The  Three  Graces.  However, 
the  wings  in  the  Maleuvre  plate,  while  a pair 
and  one-eyed,  are  of  a different  shape;  those  in 
the  Lepaulle  work  are  a pair  of  double  (i.e,  four) 
wings  and  two-eyed,  translucent  and  iridescent, 
the  wings  of  some  bettle  or  butterfly  rather  than 
of  a moth.  But  in  all  three,  the  unpleasant  arti- 
ficiality of  Chalon’s  peacock-feather  wings  gives 
place  to  an  evocation  of  a creature  of  the  woods 
and  of  the  air.  This,  we  must  think,  was  consistent 
Paris  practice  as  long  as  Taglioni  remained  there 
(1837),  for  the  pictorial  witness  is  one  through- 
out. 

Perhaps  we  should  pause  here  to  enter  the  dic- 
tionary definition  of  a sylph  and  a sylphid.  The 
word  comes,  of  course,  from  the  Greek  ‘silphe’, 
meaning  a kind  of  grub,  beetle,  or  moth.  In 
French  (and  in  English,  as  taken  over  from 
French)  it  acquired  secondary  meanings:  (a) 
an  imaginary'  being  inhabiting  the  air,  a fairy, 
and  (b)  a slender,  graceful  woman.  A sylphid 
was  a little  or  a young  sylph — French  adds  an 
e for  the  feminine.  La  Sylphide  made  capital  of 
uniting  all  these  ideas. 

Need  it  be  remarked  that  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever new  in  a sylphide  in  ballet  in  1832?  From 
the  17th  century  on,  and  probably  earlier,  ballet 
entertained  many  a sylph (e)  and  a sylphid (e). 
Costume  designs  from  many  periods  exist,  from 
a Louis  XIV  example  of  1680  through  Louis  XV 
instances,  as  the  famous  J.  B.  Martin  designs  of 
circa  1760,  on  to  a Garneray  design  for  a crea- 
tion of  1821  for  Mile.  Brocard  that  was  a sensa- 
tion in  its  decade,  and  so  to  this  evocation  of 
1832.  Like  The  Three  Graces,  La  Sylphide  of 
Taglioni  was  a Romantic,  i.e.  a modern  play  on 
a Classic  name  and  theme.  The  nov'elty  was  the 
adaptation  of  the  idea  to  Gothic  folklore  and  set- 
ting the  tale  in  Medieaeval  Scotland,  substituting 
a popular  fairy  tale  for  a Classic  myth — and,  of 
course,  Taglioni. 

PE.ACOCK-FE.'kTHER  WINGS 

The  costumes  for  these  sylphs  and  sylphides 
differed  greatly,  one  era  to  another,  but  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  wings  may  be  seen  to  have 
remained  much  of  a sameness  throughout;  they 
were  all  alike  and  without  exception  suggestive 
of  airy  flight — which  peacock  feathers  are  not. 


Never  once,  before  1836,  have  we  seen  a peacock- 
feather  among  them,  nor,  indeed,  among  the 
zephyrs,  amours,  and  other  creatures  of  the  air 
of  similar  nature  and  import  that'  have  always 
peopled  the  ballet.  That  they  were  no  part  of  the 
original  Taglioni-Sylphide,  these  Maleuvre  and 
Lepaulle  souvenirs  attest.  Throughout  the  wings 
remain  the  wings  of  a beetle,  butterfly,  or  moth. 

Moreover,  this  late  innovation  did  not  become 
at  all  general  for  La  Sylphide.  Grahn  as  la  Syl- 
phide, in  Paris,  in  the  late  1830’s,  Cerrito,  danc- 
ing the  role  in  London  in  the  1840’s,  Flora  Fabbri 
dancing  it  in  Milan  at  about  the  same  date,  re- 
mained loyal — say  the  prints — to  the  older  and 
truer  type  of  wings.  A French  print  of  DeMelisse 
as  the  Sylphide  of  the  late  1840’s  has  butteidly 
wings.  And  it  is  the  ancient,  the  traditional  beetle, 
moth,  or  butterfly  wings,  common  to  these  crea- 
tures down  through  the  centuries  and  original  with 
La  Sylphide,  that  is  seen  today — in  Fokine’s  ‘Les 
Sylphides’  and  like  intentioned  works. 

But  around  1835  and,  it  would  seem,  quite 
suddenly  and  to  begin  with  only  outside  Paris, 
this  unity  and  integrity  was  violated  by  the  intro- 
duction, the  addition,  of  a feather  that  has  no 
suggestion  of  flight  but  just  the  opposite,  the  earth- 
bound  vanity  of  a strutting  bird.  The  wing  itself 
was  not  changed  into  a peacock  wing.  tail-fea- 
ther of  the  peacock  was  simply  sewn  onto,  impro- 
vised against,  overlaid  on  the  original  wing.  Was 
this  but  a makeshift  to  capture  an  iridescence 
for  the  wings  as  they  trembled  and  fluttered  in 
the  gaslight?  Or  did  it  have  some  esoteric  impli- 
cation? For  it  is  an  eerie  innovation  not  without 
macabre  overtones. 

If  it  was  simply  to  create  an  illusion  of  iride- 
scent moth-wings,  the  artists  of  the  time  missed 
the  point — and  yet,  in  other  details,  they  were 
forever  ignoring  the  material  or  mechanical  means, 
the  stark  reality,  to  paint  the  illusion  aimed  at 
in  the  theatre.  Here,  however,  they  recorded  the 
feather  as  such  laid  onto  the  wing  as  such.  "When 
first  encountered  in  the  prints,  a real  feather  is 
meticulously  shown.  In  late-  ’nstances,  in  *^106 
1840’Sj  this  is  gone.  A peacock-feather  (or  two 
or  even  three  peacock-feathers)  painted  on  the 
wing  have  dispensed  with  the  iridescence  but  re- 
tained the  idea,  with  a double  artificiality.  And  by 
then  these  composite  wings  were  no  longer  pe- 
culiar to  the  Sylphide;  they  belonged  to  the 
Romantic  creatures  of  the  air  indifferently,  as,  for 
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instance,  to  the  Wilis,  as  whim  or  preference 
might  determine. 

We  have  first  remarked  this  peacock-feather 
detail  in  Chalon’s  London  study  of  1836,  a sou- 
venir of  Taglioni’s  London  Sylphide  of  1835. 
However,  it  is  also  to  be  seen  in  an  undated 
Berlin  print,  a Kreuger  study  of  Elssler  a la  Syl- 
phide. The  date  of  that  work  ( if  now  possible  to 
determine)  would  be  of  interest  in  this  connection. 
For  their  Berlin  Benefit  in  1833,  just  before  leav- 
ing for  London,  Fanny  and  Therese  danced  a 
divertissement,  ‘Die  Wienerinnen  in  Berlin’  or, 
said  the  announcement,  ‘five  famous  foreign  danc- 
ers in  one’,  wherein  each  danced  five  characteri- 
zations, Therese  on  Classic  themes,  but  Fanny 
five  times  a Sylphide  in  as  many  moods  and  man- 
ners. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Ger- 
manic world  delighted  to  play  on  Fanny’s  initials 
F.E.  as  FEE,  and  to'  see  in  her  Germanic  feeism 
incarnate.  Is  that  lovely  Berlin  portrait  a sou- 
venir of  Fanny’s  1833  Sylphide  Variations  or  does 
it  (more  probably)  belong  to  her  1835  visit?  In 
either  event  it  would  antedate  or  else  pair  off  with 
the  London  Taglioni. 

Lizinka  de  Mirbcl’s  miniature  of  Elssler  (Paris 
— 1838?)  is  the  earliest  French  instance  of  the 
peacock-feather  wings  for  La  Sylphide  that  we 
have  found.  Elssler’s  misfortunate  revival  of  the 
ballet  there  would  appear  to  have  introduced 
the  innovation  to  Paris,  and  Gautier’s  pains  to 
remark  her  costume  may  be  read  to  imply  as 
much.  ‘Mile.  Elssler’s  costume  was  of  a ravishing 
freshness;  you  would  have  said  that  she  had 
fashioned  her  gown  of  dragon-flies  wings  and 
slippered  her  foot  with  the  satin  of  a lily.  A coro- 
nal of  morning-glories  of  an  ideal  pink  surrounded 
her  beautiful  brown  hair  and  behind  her  white 
shoulders  fluttered  and  quivered  two  little  wings 
of  peacock  feathers,  useless  wings  given  such  feet.’ 

A pair  of  the  wings  actually  worn  (perhaps  by 
Elssler)  is  preseiwed  in  Vienna  and  is  illustrated 
in  Pirchan’s  Fanny  Elssler.  Here,  each  wing  is 
three-splayed  and  painted  with  two  peacock 
plumes.  The  idea  itself  is  Biedermeyerisch  rather 
than  French  and  is  only  found  in  Sylphide  stu- 
dies, so  far  as  we  know,  in  souvenirs  of  Taglioni 
and  of  Elssler.  But  such,  too,  it  should  be  noted, 
are  the  wings  of  the  Rhineland’s  tragic  heroine, 
Giselle,  in  the  1840’s.  How,  where,  when,  why 
and  by  whom — whether  Taglioni  or  Elssler — this 
bodefid  conceit  first  attached  itself  to  La  Sylphide, 


still  remains  to  be  determined.  But  that  it  was 
foreign  to  the  original  Paris  creation  and  to  Paris 
practice  down  to  1837,  i.e.,  throughout  Taglioni’s 
residence  there,  is  beyond  doubt.  As  to  taste? 

To  return  to  the  Maleuvre  and  the  Lepaulle 
studies,  that  know  them  not — here  are  found,  for 
the  first  time,  certain  parallels  to  the  Taglioni- 
Sylphide  of  the  Three  Graces,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  after.  Definitely,  we  have  picked  up  a 
scent  in  our  first  and  earliest  French  souvenirs 
and  may  now  unleash  the  hounds  to  be  after  our 
quarry. 

But  at  the  same  time  a major  consideration 
constrains  us  to  pause  to  enter  an  excursus  of  very 
great  importance  in  ballet  history  that  falls  prop- 
erly only  here. 

SYLPHIDE  AND  TUTU 

There  is  no  single  theatrical  costume  in  ballet 
history  more  important  than  that  worn  by  Taglioni 
in  La  Sylphide,  for  of  it  was  born  the  tutu,  which 
is  to  ballet  as  the  ermine  to  royalty.  In  a direct 
sense,  that  costume  is  the  prototype  and  elder 
sister  of  all  tutus,  though  the  argot  itself,  tutu, 
was  probably  not  yet  invented  when  Taglioni  was 
still  dancing  and  may  even  be  only  of  Post-ro- 
mantic vintage. 

There  is  a narrowly  professionalized  usage  of 
the  term  ‘tutu’  to  which  some  authorities  would 
restrict  the  word.  Thus,  Mr.  Beaumont,  following 
the  lead  of  M.  Nuitter’s  late  19th  century  dic- 
tum, defines  the  tutu  as  ‘a  very  short  petticoat’ 
and  quotes  a description  that  would  identify  it 
only  with  an  incidental  ruffling  repeatedly  sev^'n 
anew  to  trunks  or  short  panties.  This  is  no  longer 
common  usage  either  in  America  or  in  f'rance, 
whatever  validity  it  may  have  elsewhere  or  may 
have  had  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Mr. 
Lincoln  Kirstein  has  recently  described  the  tutu 
(in  his  ‘Ballet  Alphabet’)  as  the  ‘many  layered 
tarletan  skirt’  of  the  ballet  girl.  This  is  in  com- 
plete accordance  with  M.  Carlos  Fischer's  under- 
standing of  the  word  and  thing.  It  is,  he  says, 
‘the  cloud  of  gauze,  the  mousse  of  mousseline,’ 
that  makes  the  tutu,  and  adds  that,  for  a century 
past,  ‘the  tutu  has  remained  the  very  symbol  of 
the  ballet  dancer.’ 

Today,  it  is  common  usage  in  .\merica — and, 
perhaps,  everywhere — to  call  the  white  costume 
worn  in  ‘Les  Sylphides’  (a  close  approximation 
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of  Taglioni’s  1844-45  gown)  either  ‘a  sylphide’. 
or  a long  sylphide;  and  one  that  falls  just 
below  the  knee,  ‘a  short  sylphide.’  It  is  a 
question  of  length.  All  shorter  gauzy  skirt- 
eries  of  whatever  color  down  to  a maze  of  mere 
rufflings,  are  called  indifferently,  a tutu.  Both 
terms  apply  primarily  to  the  skirts,  especially  to 
the  many  underskirts,  of  translucent  filminess,  of 
the  danseuse.  But  such  a skirt  involves  and  tacitly 
implies  a harmonious  bodice,  when  spoken  of  as 
a ‘costume’.  Where  no  characterization  is  intended 
in  a gown  but  only  an  abstract  embodiment  of 
ballet,  both  the  underskirts,  the  overskirt,  and  a 
harmonious  bodice,  as  an  ensemble,  corre  within 
the  meaning  of  the  expressions  ‘sylphide’  and 
‘tutu’. 

While  the  sylphide  itself  was  originally  white 
and  always  is,  and  gave  birth  to  the  ballet  blanc 
(by  whatever  devious  gestatory  way.s),  color  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  where  the  tutu  is  con- 
cerned. On  these  grounds,  ‘a  long  sylphide’  in  pink 
or  green  or  blue,  would  probably  have  to  be  termed 
‘a  long  tutu’,  were  one  seeking  any  distinctive 
term. 

Sylphide  to  tutu  (1830’s)  and  tutu  to  tutus  of 
all  varieties  (1840’s  to  1940’s)  are  complicated 
questions  whose  ins  and  outs  ask  the  attention 
of  some  pundit  on  stage  costuming  like  Miss  Lucy 
Barton.  We  have  no  intention  of  undertaking  a 
detailed  examination  of  that  subject  here.  The 
interrelation  and  development,  touched  on  by 
Mr.  Beaumont  and  Mr.  Kirstein  and  others,  have 
been  best  investigated  and  exposed  by  M.  Fischer 
in  his  lively  and  scholarly  volume,  ‘Les  Costumes 
de  rOpera’  (Paris,  1931).  Here,  we  would  add 
only  several  fresh  notes  of  historical  moment — 
above  all,  a fundamental  word  concerning  the 
current  and  long  standing  legend  of  the  origin  of 
the  sylphide  and  its  first  creator.  (Henceforth, 
here,  Sylphide — with  a capital  S — means  that 
ballet  and  role ; sylphide — small  s — means  the 
costume  so  called.) 

By  general  consent  that  we  have  never  seen 
questioned,  the  costume  worn  by  Taglioni  in  La 
Sylphide  (and  by  all  her  sister  Sylphides  as  well) 
is  regarded  as  having  been  a revolutionary  inno-. 
vation  and  positively  (or,  latterly,  presumably)  the 
creation  of  Eugene  Lami,  who  executed  the  cos- 
tume designs  for  that  1832  ballet. 

‘This  ballet,’  wrote  Mr.  Beaumont,  in  1938, 
‘also  marked  a revolution  in  costume,  for  the 
dress  which  the  painter,  Eugene  Lami,  designed 
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for  Taglioni  became  the  accepted  costume  for  the 
dancer  in  the  style  of  the  pure  academic  ballet.’ 
In  1939  he  is  less  positive  about  Lami,  but  that 
is  all  the  difference.  This  doubt  he  had  probably 
received  from  having  read  meanwhile  M.  Fischer’s 
volume,  for  his  ‘Five  Centuries  of  Ballet  Design’ 
made  deep  draughts  upon  ‘Les  Costumes  de 
rOpera’,  although  we  have  found  no  acknowledge- 
ment of  any  indebtedness. 

M.  Fischer  felt  forced  to  content  himself  with 
the  opinion  that  Lami  was  the  most  likely  creator 
of  the  sylphide  and  was  certainly  ‘well  capable' 
of  such  a costume  innovation — and  who  would 
say  nay  to  that?  But  he  could  go  no  further  for 
the  soundest  of  reasons:  La  preuve  formelle  nous 
echappe  (Proof  positive  escapes  us). 

Lami’s  original  designs  for  this  ballet  are  (or 
were)  preserved  in  the  Paris  Opera  archives.  Every 
costume  is  to  be  found  there — except  the  crucial 
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and  pivotal  item  of  enduring  interest  and  influence 
ever  since.  Neither  Taglioni’s  costume  nor  one  for 
an%'  of  her  sister  Svlphides  is  present.  Nor  could 
M.  Fischer  track  down  any  least  evidence  of  such 
a design  by  Land  or  learn  by  hearsay  that  that 
loquacious  artist  had  ever  so  much  as  hinted 
that  he  had  had  any  hand  in  its  creatioi\,  t:r  all 
that  it  has  ‘all  the  characteristics  of  Lana  s deli- 
cate jjencil.’  Yet  M.  Fischer  seems  never  to  have 
thouglit  to  go  farther.  He  rests  with  La  Syljrhide 
— and  Mr.  Beaumont  in  his  wake. 

Fire  absence  of  a sylphide  costume  in  the  dos- 
sier of  designs  for  this  ballet  is  somewhat  of  a 
freak.  When  every  other  costume  is  there,  v./hy  not 
the  chief  one?  However,  Lami  had  been  actively 
attached  to  the  Opera  atelier  for  several  years 
previous  to  1832,  chiefly  as  a specialist  in  mili- 
tary and  national  or  regional  costumes;  for  which 
lie  was  famous,  and  he  had,  moreover,  been  resi- 
dent and  busy  in  Britain  for  some  months  shortly 
prior  to  1832.  Fie  was,  therefore,  ideally  equipped 
to  execute  the  Scotch  costumes  that  this  ballet 
asked — and  there  they  are.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  designs  he  executed  for  this  ballet  are  all 
in  place.  The  sylphide?  Lami  may  be  shown  as 
most  probably  and  quite  righth-  of  the  opinion 
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that  no  sylphide  costume  was  called  for  from  him 
— at  least,  not  m this  instance.  The  point  is  that 
the  absence  of  this  design  from  his  dossier  does 
not  automatically  disprove  Lami  as  the  creator 
of  that  costume — BUT,  the  matter  does  not  end 
there.  The  even  more  trenchant  point  is  that  nei- 
ther would  its  presence  there  one  whit  the  more 
have  proven  him  its  originator — no,  not  if  he  had 
iidded  to  his  dossier  a dozen  difTerent  sylphide 
costumes.  For  so  far  as  that  precise  costume  is 
concerned,  it  v/as  neither  first  created  for  nor 
first  seen  in  this  ballet.  It  was  merely  again 
pressed  into  service  there.  It  was  already  no  nov- 
elty whatever  in  ballet  by  many  months;  perhaps, 
iry  several  years!  It  is  astounding  how  neither  M. 
Fischer  nor  Mr.  Beaumont  has  managed  NOT  to 
trip — and  to  trip  violently — over  that  simple  fact, 
for  it  might  appear  unavoidable  in  the  face  of 
the  evidence. 

What  are  our  proofs?  The  best  and  most  dev- 
astating in  (he  world:  the  iconography  of  the 
ballet.  What  can  take  precedence  of  that?  What 
are  our  proofs?  Three  famous  Chalon-Lane  prints 
of  1831 — a year  before  La  Sylphide  was  ever 
seen  or,  to  credit  Dr.  Veron’s  Memoires,  yet 
dreamed  of.  These  are  the  large  Flore  (titled 
simply,  ‘Mile.  Taglioni' ) and  the  ‘Flore’  and  ‘la 
Naiade’  of  the  ‘Six  Sketches’  portfolio.  To  be 
sure,  their  incidental  details  (but  only  in  their 
accessories)  differ  from  the  incidental  details  of 
La  Sylphide;  these  would  have  to  diflfer  as  sig- 
nalizing the  distinguishing  costume  features  of 
the  several  roles,  for  how  else  does  one  set  apart 
Diana  and  Juno  and  a dryad?  But  as  to  the  gown 
itself,  its  basic  idea,  design,  material,  appearance — 
where  is  there  any  semblance  of  difference?  And 
the  same,  we  suspect,  will  be  found  equally  true 
of  Taglioni’s  costume  as  the  Abbess  Helena  in 
Robert  le  Diable  of  1831. 

The  1831  Flore  is  an  acute  instance.  Subtract 
merely  the  accessory  and  appliqued  sprays  of 
flowers  (appropriate  to  Flore;  not  inappropriate 
to  a Sylphide)  and  you  have  a Taglioni-Sylphide 
pure  and  simple — gown,  wings,  jewels,  coronal  of 
flowers.  The  overskirt  open  at  the  front?  A modi- 
fication so  slight  that  to  urge  it  would  represent 
a mere  carping  cavil.  Turn  to  la  Naiade  and  sub- 
tract the  scattered  coral  sprays,  and  you  have 
precisely  the  sylphide  gown  without  even  the  de- 
tail of  the  divided  skirt. 

It  used  to  seem  curious  to  us  that  there  were 
no  English  souvenir  prints  of  Taglioni-Sylphide 


earlier  than  1836.  We  have  come  to  fee!  that  we 
understand  the  hiatus.  Chalon's  Flore  studies  had 
already  covered  practically  the  same  ground.  In 
themselves,  the  appliqued  floral  sprays  introduce 
no  alien  or  inharmonious  note.  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  French,  German  and  American  versions 
of  thi.s  Chalon  study  are  come  upon  where  the 
print  is  intended,  is  even  precisely  named  ,as  a 
Taglioni-Sylphide.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
it  is.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  larger  Chalon- 
Lane  Taglioni-Flore  was  the  most  popular  and 
the  most  widely  copied  of  all  English  litho.graphs 
of  the  Romantic  Ballet,  one  version  of  it  being 
as  late  as  1860,  and  everywhere  outside  England 
this  ‘Mile.  Taglioni’  was  regarded  as  Tngtioni- 
Sylphide  and  is  still  sometimes  so  set  down  in 
modern  essays. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
regarding  the  current  account  of  the  sylphide.  La 
Sylphide,  and  Eugene  Lami.  It  is  a tale  contrary 
to  the  patent  and  indubitable  facts.  The  Sylphide’s 
costume  for  that  ballet  was  nothing  whatever  un- 
known in  1832,  because  its  twin-sisters  are  clearly 
to  be  recognized  in  prints  published  in  1831. 
Why,  then,  should  Lami  have  bothered  himself  to 
make  a drawing  of  a costume  that  he  was  not 
designing  for  La  Sylphide?  All  the  new  costume 
designs  he  did  make.  New  they  were,  but  not  revo- 
lutionary. They  are  there,  in  the  Paris  Opera 
dossier.  The  sylphide  itself  called  for  no  design. 
It  was  already  on  hand  and  its  re-use  determined 
upon.  Lami  did  not  waste  his  time  to  make  an- 
other drawing  of  it. 

Who  first  designed  this  epoch-making  costume? 
That  it  is  in  London  merely  as  a visitor  from 
across  the  channel  needs  no  arguing.  It  comes 
from  Paris,  from  the  Paris  Opera  atelier.  That, 
we  have  no  hesitancy  in  asserting  without  a single 
positive  proof  to  submit.  A proof  will  probably 
turn  up  one  fine  day,  even  though  the  Opera 
files  are  sadly  deficient  in  material  around  1830. 
We  doubt  that  the  gown  is  pre-1830,  because 
Taglioni’s  Paris  Opera  Naiade  is  known  and  was 
quite  differently  habited  originally.  The  sylphide 
was  born  in  a time  of  travail  and  transition.  Be- 
tween the  Paris  Naiade  of  La  Belle  au  bois  dor- 
mant (1829)  and  La  Sylphide  (1832)  lie  Manon 
Lescaut  (for  which  Hippolyte  Lecomte  rifled  the 
archives  of  the  Paris  Opera  for  old  designs  to 
revive),  Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadere  (where  multiple 
mousseline  skirts  are  in  evidence),  Robert  le  Dia- 


blo, with  its  sensational  Nuns  Ballet)  an  entirely 
agreeable  theme),  anda  revival  of  Flore  et  Ze- 
phyre  ( with  which  the  iconography  becomes  ex- 
plicit in  1831).  I’hat  it  belongs  to  the  last  there 
is  no  doubt,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  was 
created  first  for  that.  It  antedates  Robert  le 
Diable,  but  would  seem  to  have  been  re-used  for 
the  Nuns  Ballet,  if  we  may  trust  a French  print 
of  the  1830’s. 

Flere,  during — just  before  or  just  after — the 
July  Revolution  of  1830,  the  sylphide  costume 
was  BORN,  had  its  baptism  of  fire,  and  was  found 
not  wanting.  It  was  confirmed  in  La  Sylphide  of 
1832,  and  then  took  upon  it  not  its  baptismal  name 
but,  as  permissible  at  confirmation,  one  of  its 
own  choosing.  It  entered  theatrical  nomenclature 
as  the  sylphide,  for  that  was  the  greatest  role 
that  it  was  ever  to  play  in  history.  It  is  too  late 
to  change  that  nor  is  it  desirable,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly most  desirable  that  its  earlier  origin  should 
be  recognized  and  emphasized.  By  the  spring  of 
1831  at  latest  Taglioni  had  already  been  provided 
with  and  was  showing  a definite  preference  for 
this  famous  costume  destined  to  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  sylphide.  As  yet,  it  had  merely  slipped 
upon  the  scene  unheralded  on  the  stage  of  the 
Paris  Opera,  but,  happily',  it  was  to  have  its 
image  drawn  upon  the  .'tone  shortly'  after,  while 
on  visit  to  London  that  summer  of  1831. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  given  these  new 
clues,  the  Paris  Opera  archives  (if  they  remain 
intact)  can  be  made  to  deliver  up  the  secret  that 
they  alone  can  hold — the  secret  of  what  ballet  first 
saw  this  costume  worn,  of  the  first  of  all  designs 
for  that  costume,  and  the  name  of  the  artist  who 
designed  that  first  of  all  sylphides  that  was  no 
Sylphide  at  all ! 

Was  that  artist  Hippolyte  Lecomte,  about  to 
create  a marvel  before  quitting  the  Opera  atelier, 
1830-31,  a casualty  of  the  political  tides?  Was 
it  Eugene  Lami,  who  worked  there  1830-35?  Was 
it  Gabriel  Lepaulle,  who  executed  the  designs  for 
the  vastly  admired  costumes  of  Robert  le  Diabie? 
Was  it  one  of  the  Boulangers?  Was  it  a maiden 
triumph  of  the  juvenile  Paul  Lormier,  with 
whom  the  future  was  conspiring?  Much  talent 
and  distinguished  labored  in  that  workshop  at 
precisely  this  time.  Of  each  it  might  be  allowed 
that  he  too  was  well  capable  of  this  creation. 

The  indecision  regarding  Lami  has  led  both 
M.  Fischer  and  Mr.  Beaumont  to  suggest  that 
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perhaps  Taglioni  herself  designed  the  sylphide,  but 
they  do  not  press  the  idea.  It  is  a creation  that 
would  instinctively  lie  near  a dancer’s  heart  as 
ideal  for  ballet  needs,  but  that  is  a long  way 
from  saying  that  any  dancer  could  have  arrived 
as  such  perfection  of  simplicity  combined  with 
infinite  adaptability,  in  dress  designing.  However, 
everything  that  w"  consider  may  perhaps  reflect 
for  us  Taglioni’s  personal  taste  in  dress,  as  found 
in  art-studies  of  her  in  private  life  and  on  the 
stage,  is  against  this.  Her  portraits  in  civilian  dress 
show  only  the  most  elaborate  toilettes,  nor  does 
the  Stuttgart  Errinnerungen  foreshadow  the  syl- 
phide. Taglioni  did  influence  fashion  in  her  day 
and  how  is  of  report.  ‘In  imitation  of  the  cele- 
brated dancer,  Marie  Taglioni  ...  all  sorts  of 
fanfreluches  were  added  to  robes  and  corsages  to 
render  a toilette  froufroutante  and  frothy;  ber- 
thas, tabliers,  lace  shawls,  light  veils — all  sorts  of 
things — were  combined  to  envelop  the  person  in 
flutterv  and  quivering  gewgaws,  to  .give  a woman 
"an  air  of  ideal  seraphicity  ...  an  appearance  of 
a charming  phantom  of  legend’’.’  (Louis  Maigron, 
Le  Romantisme  ct  la  Mode,  1911.)  It  is  unlikely 
that  1 aglioni  brought  to  the  sylphide  its  distin- 
guishing note  of  e.xtreme  simplicity  and  severity 
and  serene  coolness  but  rather  only  those  acces- 
sories that  may  be  seen  as  something  of  another 
note. 

After  Garneray’s  spontaneous  inventiveness, 
Hippolyte  Lecomte  showed  himself  more  inclined 
to  get  his  inspiration  out  of  the  past,  out  of  the 
Opera  files  of  16th-18th  century  designs,  than 
out  of  the  air.  He  thought  in  terms  of  revival 
and  of  restoration — as  did  his  decade.  Yet  this 
does  not  preclude  him  as  a possible  designer  of 
the  sylphide.  For  that  costume  was  not  at  all 
revolutionary  in  terms  either  of  its  past  or  even 
of  its  own  day,  but  only  in  terms  of  its  effects 
upon  the  future. 

While  no  copy,  the  gown  is  distinctly  remi- 
niscent of  certain  much  earlier  costumes.  If  it  is 
little  in  the  style,  it  yet  has  something  of  the 
spirit  of  Mme.  Gardel’s  costume  as  Psyche  in  a 
Coeure-Proud’hon  print,  an  Empire  version  of  the 
original  Psyche  costume  of  1790,  which  original 
might  show  itself  in  harmony  with  the  sylphide. 
Still  closer  is  its  definite  relation  to  Mile.  Gui- 
mard’s 1785  costume  in  Le  Premier  Navigateur, 
in  a Dutertre-Janinet  aquatint.  Nor  is  it  a far 
remove  from  Mme.  Vigano’s  gown  in  a 1797 


Viennese  stipple  and  in  a Viennese  mezzotint. 
In  this  connection.  Mile.  Guimard’s  known  pref- 
erence for  white  may  be  recalled.  Taglioni’s  syl- 
phide was  white,  but  its  cincture  was  blue,  if  we 
may  trust  the  prints,  and  it  would  seem  certain 
that  we  may;  and  that  is  echoed  in  la  Guimard’s 
gown  above.  True  to  its  decade,  the  sylphide  is 
distinctly  retrospective.  It  harks  back  in  senti- 
ment to  the  best  ballet  tradition.  It  was  a direct 
break  only  with  its  immediate  Revolution-Empire 
background.  It  went  back  to  go  ahead.  It  was  new 
but  it  was  not  any  unique  or  unparalleled  crea- 
tion out  of  the  blue.  And  it  is  just  as  definiteK 
not  yet  any  tutu,  but  merely  an  overskirt  and  two 
or  three  underskirts,  apparently  all  of  muslin  or 
of  the  finest  linen.  In  it  the  tutu  sleeps  in  the 
germ,  and  it  is  as  the  mother  of  the  tutu  that 
the  sylphide  was  a revolutionary  costume. 

Further,  by  1830  a return  to  the  fashions  of  the 
ancien  regime,  at  least,  as  a source  of  inspiration 
and  for  adaptation,  is  to  be  clearly  sensed  in 
women’s  wear  in  general,  as  also  in  interior  dec- 
oration and  ornaments,  and  in  so  much  else.  M. 
Fischer  remarks  the  dress  proper  of  the  Sylphide 
as  ‘in  keeping  with  the  mode  of  the  day’.  It  was 
le  dernier  cri  adapted  to  ballet  usage,  yet  no 
radical  novelty  as  a gown  either  on  the  stage  or 
in  civilian  life. 

Who  knows,  without  further  research?  Hippo- 
lyte Lecomte’  designs  for  ‘Manon  Lescaut’  (1830), 
may  offer  a prototype  of  this  sylphide,  just  as 
his  1820  volume  (see  Series  E)  foreshadowed 
a theatrical  and  social  preoccupation  in  French 
theatrical  costuming  of  the  past. 

‘Manon  Lescaut’,  which  poked  lun  a I the  Clas- 
sic ballet  of  its  grandsires  was  the  first  of  a num- 
ber of  ballets  where  there  was  a conscious  revival 
of  ancient  designs  in  the  Paris  Opera  archives. 
It  out  Lecomte’s  earlier  volume  on  the  stage  itself. 
Gustave  III  and  Lady  Henriette  offer  other  in- 
stances along  the  same  line.  M.  Fischer  has  re- 
marked that  the  mania  for  ‘historical  verisimili- 
tuda  in  period’  that  came  into  force  in  the  1830’s 
resulted  in  practically  abolishing  ‘periods’  in  thea- 
trical costuming.  Designs  were  no  longer  adapted 
to  the  Romantic  or  other  eras  but  aimed  at  being 
abject  copies,  reconstitutions,  of  any  and  all  past 
ages.  But  this  can  be  true  only  to  a degree — as 
witness  our  modern  Sylphides  without  corsettings, 
and  compare  their  waist  and  torso  silhouettes 
with  those  of  the  Sylphides  of  a century  ago. 
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However,  in  the  ballet  this  periodicity  was 
destined  to  be  least  evident.  For  with  the  sylphidc 
ballet  was,  indeed,  about  to  adopt  a byzantine 
canon  in  costuming  and  to  force  everything  to 
conform  to  its  own  chosen  way  and  not  vice-versa. 
Style,  period,  even  characterization  in  costume, 
were  to  be  only  a superficial  veneer  overlaid  upoii 
a fixed  usage.  With  the  sylphide  fully  developed, 
i.e.  with  the  bona  fide  tutu,  ballet  embarked 
upon  its  own  way  in  the  theatre,  and  all  costume 
designs  whatsoever  had  to  bow  to  its  demands — 
and  properly. 

d’he  name  and  work  of  Gabriel  Lepaulle  also 
deserve  special  consideration.  M.  Fischer  has  Le- 
comte  withdraw  as  dessinateur-en-titre  in  1830-31 
(he  is  not  sure  which  year),  with  Lormier,  a chap 
of  perhaps  20  years  easing  himself  into  the  former's 
shoes  around  1831  without  formal  appointment 
or,  at  least,  without  ever  throughout  his  fifty  years 
there  attaining  official  recognition  as  dessinateur- 
( n-titre.  The  title  (but  not  the  function)  lapsed 
with  the  July  Revolution,  not  to  be  revived  until 
1905.  But  in  his  Memorial  du  Grand  Opera 
(1847),  Castil-Blaze  lists  Lepaulle  as  chief  de- 
signer for  the  year  1831,  with  Lormier  immediately 
succeeding  him.  Castil-Blaze  was  a contemporarv 
of  those  events  and  his  connection  with  the  Opera 
was  intimate  and  active  around  1830.  He  may 
have  known  of  Lepaulle’s  position  at  first  hand, 
a position  not  confirmed  to  him  when  Veron  took 
over.  Further,  it  was  Lepaulle  who  painted  the 
loveliest  and  most  authentic  of  Taglioni-Sylphide 
souvenirs,  as  a gift  to  or  by  commission  of  Taglioni 
herself — just  because  he  was  a portrait  painter 
or  because  he  had  some  special  claim  on  that 
subject?  All  this  may  add  up  to  something  or 
nothing. 

To  Eugene  Lami  legend  has  accredited  the 
sylphide  and  history  may  yet  ratify  the  honor  to 
him — for  some  pre-Sylphide  piece  produced  at 
the  Opera  for  which  he  designed  the  costumes. 
His  services  to  ‘La  Sylphide'  rested  entirely  on  his 
authority  in  folk  and  military  costumes. 

LE  BALLET  BLANC 

As  to  the  ‘Ballet  Blanc’,  was  that  a noveltv 
first  seen  in  La  Sylphide?  For  one  must  distin- 
guish between  the  white  sylphide  for  the  heroine 
and  a cloud  of  white  sylphides  for  all  danseuses, 
principals  and  corps  de  ballet  alike.  It  was,  of 
course,  the  latter  that  made  the  Ballet  Blanc 
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which  came  in  on  the  heels  of  the  July  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  to  remain  something  unique  in  the 
world  theatrical  ever  since.  It,  truly,  had  no  par- 
allel in  the  distant  or  the  near  past,  even  in  the 
white  ballets  of  the  Shades  that  enjoyed  a definite 
favor  in  the  18th  century  opera-ballet — chiefly, 
because  costume  styles  were  then  against  the  pos- 
sibilitt’  of  that  misty  evocation,  that  and  stage 
lighting. 

There  is  nothing  quite  like  the  vision  evoked 
by  the  misty  white  elegance  of  the  corps  de  ballet 
dancin,g  in  the  mystic  moonlit  forest  by  a sheet 
of  shimmering  waters  in  the  second  act  of  Giselle, 
in  Swan  Lake,  in  Les  Sylphides.  In  a review  of 
1844  Gautier  has  this  hark  back  to  La  Sylphidc. 
In  a real  sense  he  cannot  have  been  wrong,  cer- 
tainly, as  regards  a Grand  Pantomime  Ballet. 
‘This  new  style  led  to  a great  abuse  of  white 
gauze,  of  tulle  and  of  tarletan ; the  shades  became 
mists  of  snow  in  transparent  skirts.  White  was  al- 
most the  only  color  in  use.’ 

Certainly,  La  Sylphide  was  a White  Ballet — 
at  least,  in  Act  II,  Scene  2.  And  certainly  it 
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established,  if  it  did  not  create,  a vogue  for  such 
ballets.  The  point  is,  'vas  it  the  first  White  Bal- 
let or  did  earlier  tentatives  lead  up  to  it  Did 
the  White  Ballet,  like  the  sylphide  gown,  emerge 
into  favor  and  prominence  by  degrees  to  blossom 
into  a masterpiece  all  its  own  in  La  Sylphide? 
We  suspect  without  being  able  definitelv  to  affirm 
that  the  latter  is  nearer  the  truth.  Does  not  the 
White  Ballet  go  back  at  least  to  the  Nuns  Ballet 
of  Robert -le  Diable  in  1831,  if  not,  indeed,  to 
the  Flore  et  Zephyre  revival  of  the  year  before? 

Robert  le  Diable,  with  its  two  grand  ballet 
divertissements,  one  of  which  was  the  Nuns  Bal- 
let, remains  one  of  the  most  memorable  successes 
in  the  annals  of  the  Paris  Opera,  not  only  musi- 
cally but  as  a scenic  triumph,  as  a costume  tri- 
umph, and  as  a ballet  sensation.  Our  first-hand 
accjuaintance  with  its  ballet  details  is  still  incon- 


clusive but  it  all  points  to  a White  Ballet  and  to 
a re-use  of  the  sylphide-type  Flore  costume,  but 
this  time,  unrelieved  white,  and  for  the  whole 
corps  de  ballet.  At  the  Paris  Opera,  great  and 
novel  ballet  creations  in  operas  are  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  student.  We  suspect  that 
the  first  sylphide-type  White  Ballet  was  that  fa- 
mous 1831  operatic  creation  and  that  La  Sylphide 
may  claim  only  to  have  been  the  first  Grand 
Ballet  whose  great  act  (as  in  Giselle  also)  was 
a White  Ballet. 

The  word  itself,  sylphide,  became  a generic  for 
cL  congeries  of  ballet  ideas  and  emotions,  entered 
narrowly  and  directly  into  the  technical  language 
of  the  art  proper — for  the  danseuse  herself,  for 
the  ballet  dresses  of  white  muslin  or  gauze,  for 
the  ballet  blanc,  for  all  those  ‘creatures  of  the 
air'  on  whom  the  changes  in  ballet  plots  were  to 
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be  rung  for  three  decades  and,  to  a degree,  down 
to  the  present,  and  even  for  the  merest  ‘rat  de 
rOpera’.  The  tradition  of  the  origin  of  all  these 
novelties  destined  to  persist  and  to  dominate  the 
art  ever  since  gathered  them  all  together  in  one 
in  La  Sylphide.  There  they  were,  indeed,  all  first 
brought  to  an  emphatic  head  and  capitalized  on  in 
themselves  as  of  the  essence  of  la  danse  noble,  as 
the  Romantics  would  have  it  to  live  on,  in  con- 
trast to  the  earlier  ‘Classic’  ages.  Further,  it  was 
in  La  Sylphide  that  these  novelties  quickly  spread 
from  the  Paris  Opera  the  ballet  world  over.  This 
propagandist  role  La  Sylphide  certainly  played, 
in  the  person  of  Taglioni  herself  and  of  a bevy 
of  her  sisters  who  danced  the  role  in  her  wake. 

But  whatever  the  roots  of  La  Sylphide  or  how- 
ever widely  dispersed  they  may  prove  to  have 
been,  it  was  the  Paris  Opera  creation  and  its 
creator — Taglioni — that  worked  the  miracle,  that 
launched  a new  era  in  the  ballet,  an  era  that  the 
Paris  Opera  ballet  had  been  expeiimenting  in 
and  tentatively  moving  towards,  steadily  with  more 
certainty',  clarity,  and  enthusiasm,  for  more  than 
a decade,  come  1832.  La  Sylphide  is  not  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  Romantic  Ballet,  but  it 
is  its  most  distinctive  and  creative  contribution 
to  ballet  history'  in  the  19th  century. 

Let  the  legend  or  the  legends  of  La  Sylphide 
ride  on  triumphantly'.  There  is  no  point  playing 
a Canute.  But  there  is  sense  in  learning  from  the 
Dutch  how  to  push  back  a sea  of  rumors  with 
its  flotsam  and  jetsam  when  it  has  swept  be- 
yond its  manageable  bounds. 

d'HE  BIR  PH  OF  THE  TUTU 

M.  Fischer  traces  the  development  or  transition 
of  the  sylphide 'to  the  full-blown  Romantic  tutu 
vividly  and  persuasively — through  Elssler  and 
others  to  Grisi.  It  may  be  that  Grisi  stands  to 
the  tutu  as  Taglioni  to  the  sylphide — the  first  to 
wear  and  introduce  the  creation.  With  a Giselle 
design  of  1841  he  first  finds  the  idea  itself  of 
the  tutu  put  into  definitive  words  scribbled  on  a 
costume  design  in  the  Opera  files:  Trois  jupes  se 
depassant  de  deux  trovers  de  doigt,  ce  qui  donne- 
ra  a celle  de  dessous  Voir  d’une  vapeur  leger. 
“Vopeur  legere”  . . . : voila.’  he  continues,  ‘le 
caractere  essential  du  tutu  determine,  et  pour  le 
premiere  fois.  . . . Nous  ne  verrons  decidement 
le  tutu  complet,  epanoui  pour  toujours,  et  adopt 
ainsi,  a titre  definitif,  qu’a  partir  de  La  Peri,  en 


1843  . . . ’ (Three  petticoats  overhang  the  one 
the  other  by  a few  inches;  this  will  give  an  air  of 
floating  mist  underneath.  “A  floating  mist”  . . . : 
there  you  have  it,  the  essential  character  of  the 
tutu  proper,  and  for  the  first  time.  . . . We  shall 
not  with  certainty  see  the  complete  tutu,  full- 
blown for  all  time  and  so  adopted  in  its  definitive 
title,  until  we  come  to  La  Peri,  in  1843  . . .)  The 
question  of  what  part  the  change  from  limp  mus- 
lin to  starched  tarletan  played  in  this  transition, 
when  and  how,  would  be  worth  looking  into. 

Between  the  Taglioni-Sylphide  of  1832  and  the 
Taglioni-Sylphide  of  1844  lie  the  stunning  crea- 
tion worn  by  Elssler  in  ‘La  Ghatte  metamorphosee 
en  Femme’,  Grisi’s  Giselle  and  Peri,  and  other 
intermediate  designs,  all  working  towards  perfect 
ing  the  idea  of  the  still  nameless  ‘tutu’.  In  the 
French,  prints  and  in  them  alone  of  any  one  na- 
tional gallery,  is  its  way  to  be  completely  and 
fully  traced,  though  outside  sources  can  contribute 
this  and  that  of  enrichment  to  the  series.  For 
behind  all  these  prominent  names  to  which  these 
costumes  are  attached,  as  behind  a veil,  stand  the 
designers  and  costume  makers  of  the  Paris  Opera 
atelier.  They  remain  the  unsung  heroes  of  this  tri- 
umph. Sylphide  and  tutu  alike,  it  was  they  who 
Irrought  them  to  pass.  Theirs  the  conception,  the 
design,  and  also  the  eventual  ‘creation’.  With  that, 
their  interest  ceased.  They  left  it  to  others  to 
attach  to  their  works  what  name  or  names  they 
would.  Mostly  this  came  to  be  determined  through 
sheer  accident.  A ballet  and  Taglioni  in  it  derided 
the  name  of  the  ‘sylphide’  creation.  The  argot 
of  the  dressing-room,  the  dancers  themselves, 
named  their  very  own  costume,  intimately,  raini- 
liarly,  slangily,  almost  in  lack  of  a name — for  all 
the  world  at  Last  to  take  it  up  affectionately  and 
as  the  symbol  of  the  art  itself  of  ballet;  the  tutu. 
It  was  ‘born’  just  around  a hundred  years  ago; 
like  Topsy,  it  jest  growed  up,  and,  being  name- 
less, like  her,  was  nicknamed  and  it  is  that  nick- 
name that  is  now  emblazoned  upon  the  ballet 
world. 

After  launching  the  new  mode,  1830-32,  Taglio- 
ni (for  from  every  approach  she  initiated  the 
creation,  she  is  THE  Sylphide  and  the  sylphide 
is  hers)  would  seem  to  have  had  little  to  do  with 
Its  future  as  it  wended  its  way  towards  its  eventual 
fruition  in  the  tutu.  However,  three  Sylphide  cos- 
tumes worn  by  her  are  to  be  distinguislicd : the 
initial  tentative  of  1830-32;  a middle  period  cos- 
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tume  of  1836,  ne.xt  to  be  remarked  in  the  French 
gallert'  of  these  souvenir  lithographs;  and  a final 
form,  1844,  of  which  the  Vidal  and  Chalon  stu- 
dies are  the  chief  souvenirs.  All  came  fiist  from 
the  atelier  of  the  Paris  Opera,  whence  they  were 
spread  everywhere.  The  last,  an  utter  perfection 
of  simplicity,  elegance,  and  froth,  the  ultimate 
triumph  in  its  field,  is  a true  sylphide-tutu — but 
its  date,  1844,  must  always  be  kept  in  mind. 

This  last  is  the  costume  that  Taglioni  actually 
bequeathed  to  posterity,  that  is  a perennial  fixity 
in  ballet,  and,  as  it  happens,  that  celebrates  its 
centennial  this  very  yeai'.  It  is  not  the  1832  syl- 
phide.  It  is  that,  plus — all  the  endless  e.xperiments 
and  improvements  and  modifications  seen  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  the  dozen  years  between.  Jusi 
as  there  is  no  one  tutu,  there  is  no  one  sylphide, 
even  where  Taglioni  is  concerned,  but  various  syl- 
phides,  worn  in  La  Sylphide  over  a period  of  1 5 
years  and  worn  in  many  other  balLts  danced  by 
Taglioni  and  recorded  in  prints  (for  in  this  realm, 
as  in  so  much  of  the  ballet,  literature  proper  fails 
completely  and  pictures  are  our  one  decisive  and 
definitive  texts).  The  1830-32  costume  is  an  af- 
fair of  two  or  three  muslin  skirts;  the  1814  cos- 
tume is  a billow  of  tulle  or  tarletan,  skirt  over 
skirt  over  skirt  over  skirt — plus  the  perfectly  har- 
monized bodice. 

In  his  ‘Five  Centuries  of  Ballet  Design’,  Mr. 
Beaumont  quite  properly  contented  himself  with 
illustrating  Chalon’s  1831  Flore  and  his  1845 
Sylphide.  But  it  might  seem,  if  our  analysis  and 
conclusions  are  substantially  correct  and  well-taken, 
that  his  commentaries  make  a shambles  of  ballet- 
costume  history.  On  a page  headed  ‘Period — 


1820’s’  are  grouped  four  London  prints:  two 
Brugnoli-Samengo  studies,  left  undated  (actually, 
of  1832),  a Noblet  of  1821,  dated,  and  the  Flore 
of  1831  (there  dated  1830)  : on  the  page  opposite 
and  all  by  itself  stands  a single  undated  (actually, 
1845)  plate  from  the  Souvenir  d’Adieu,  headed 
‘.  . . Costume  ...  in  La  Sylphide’. 

Now,  note  the  confusion.  First,  how  can  one 
say  what  costume  Taglioni  wore  for  her  1830 
Flore,  as  we  have  no  dated  record  of  it?  Further, 
the  Flore  costume  of  1831  (with  two  other  plates 
of  1832)  is  allotted  to  the  1820‘s  as  ‘theatricalized 
versions  of  contemporary  costume  as  worn  by  bal- 
lerine  in  the  mythological  ballets  then  fashionable.’ 
'Fhen  the  1845  Sylphide  is  accredited  tacitly  AS 
I HOUGH  it  were  the  1832  creation,  which  it 
remembers  only  vaguely,  while  the  Flore  costume 
on  the  opposite  page,  supposedly  of  another  de- 
cade, is  actually  the  double  of  that  1832  costume. 
Ballet  subject  and  costume  design  are  confused; 
they  have  little  to  do  with  one  another.  In  almost 
one  and  the  same  breath,  Mr.  Beaumont  assigns 
Taglioni’s  Flore  to  the  limbo  of  mythological  old 
foggyism  and  sees  her  1845  Sylphide  as  a revolu- 
tionary 1832  creation — which  it  would  have  been 
could  anybody  have  arrived  at  it  at  so  early  a 
date ! 

This  long  excursus  on  sylphide  and  tutu  has 
not  for  a minute  wandered  from  our  subject.  In 
it  lies  the  key  to  much  that  awaits  us  and  to  any 
proper  appreciation  of  the  value  and  historical 
uses  of  a large  and  important  body  of  French 
ballet  prints,  including  our  Romantic  souvenirs. 

ICONOLATRY 

Besides  those  two  early  Taglioni-Sylphide  prints, 
the  Maleuvre  and  the  Lepaulle  studies,  upon 
which  we  have  so  far  concentrated  our  attention, 
there  are  a half-dozen  later  ones,  of  varying  dates, 
and  each  by  a different  artist.  Yet  these  remaining 
souvenirs  all  show  Taglioni-Sylphides  about  as 
alike  as  two  peas  in  a pod!  It  is  not  their  inci- 
dental differences  but  their  uniform  over-all  agree- 
ment that  is  their  striking  characteristic.  More 
surprising  still,  for  our  quest,  is  the  fact  that  all 
are  just  so  many  front-view  sisters,  even  twins, 
of  the  side-view  figure  in  The  Three  Graces. 

But  to  come  upon  these  is  to  come  at  the  same 
time  upon  as  many  Elssler-Florinda  studies,  all, 
likewise,  twin  sisters  of  the  Elssler-Florinda  of 
I'he  Three  Graces.  Further,  there  is  of  these  also 
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one  each  by  exactly  the  same  array  of  artists,  and 
in  every  case  a print  in  size,  shape,  treatment, 
printer,  publisher,  etc.,  the  double  of  a Taglioni- 
Sylphide  study.  These  French  Taglioni  and  Elssler 
works  are,  in  other  words,  a large  group  of  com- 
panion prints. 

This  is  almost  more  than  one  can  at  first  take 
in.  It  is  a phenomenon  not  only  striking  but  un- 
paralleled in  the  iconography  of  the  ballet.  It  has 
the  impact  of  an  official  convention,  as  M.  Levin- 
son remarked  of  these  Taglioni  works,  without 
pausing  to  ask  why.  It  has  the  fixation  of  a by- 
zantine  art-canon  with  its  resulting  icons  all  of  a 
pattern.  It  is  not  living  history,  but  tradition  as 
a fixed  formula  carried  on  over  a period  of  years 
by  whatever  artists. 

Anyone  even  slightly  acquainted  with  ballet 
prints  would  say  off-hand:  Versions  of  some  orig- 
inal print.  But  here  that  is  not  even  a half-truth. 
Perhaps  one  or  two  of  these  French  works  are  as 
much  versions  of  other  French  works  as  are  simi- 
lar print.s  of  these  Taglioni-Elssler  cult-works 
found  in  English,  Austrian,  Italian,  American,  and 
other  galleries.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  not, 
but  would  appear  to  have  been  original  drawings 
by  each  artist. 

Among  the  earliest  and  certainly  the  handsom- 
est of  these  Taglioni-Elssler  pairs  or  pendants  are 
two  sparkling  and  renowned  lithographs  by  Achille 
Deveria,  probably  issued  around  1836-37.  Fortu- 
nately, these  contain  the  explicit  key  to  the  puz- 
zle. If,  therefore,  these  works  may  tantalize  us 
today  as  we  come  upon  two  or  three’  isolated 
instances  of  them  before  happening  upon  the 
Devena  works,  it  is  obvious  that  they  represented 
no  least  mystery  to  the  generation  that  first  saw 
them  born.  It  knew  them  all  for  what  they  were 
as  we  of  today  recognize  Mickey-Mouse  and  Don- 
ald-Duck  under  however  many  guises  they  may 
turn  up. 

In  the  lower  left  corner  immediately  below  the 
box-rule  of  the  picture  proper,  each  of  these 
souvenirs  is  inscribed:  A.  Deveria  del  d’apres  la 
Statuette  d’A.  Barre.  In  other  words,  these  me- 
morable uniform  pictures  were  all  executed  by 
their  different  artists,  not  from  life,  nor  yet  from 
.some  other  picture,  but  from  inanimate  sculp- 
tures serving  as  an  artist’s  mannikins.  Hence  their 
complete  agreement  despite  incidental  differences. 

(Curiously  enough,  in  his  Catalogue  Mr.  Beau- 
mont identifies  the  Elssler  by  Deveria  as  ‘obviously 


inspired  by  Barre’s  famous  statue’,  while  Taglioni 
he  leaves  without  any  credit  to  Barre!  That  the 
prints  themselves,  in  all  honesty,  announce  the 
fact,  he  entirely  omits  to  mention.) 

In  a flash  the  uniformity  and  traditionalism  of 
these  many  prints  become  crystal  clear — and  so 
does  the  provenance  of  two  of  our  three  Graces! 
The  artist  of  that  print,  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  not  onh’  did  a composite  study  of  a pas  de 
trois  never  seen  upon  any  stage,  but  he  drew  it, 
not  from  life,  but  from  actual  models  , though  of 
still  living  dancers.  Where  many  artists  had  been 
moved  to  draw  these  two  figurines  as  two  and 
pendant  pictures,  this  artist  had  had  the  fancy  to 
group  the  statuettes  agreeably  before  him,  shift- 
ing and  combining  them  to  his  taste  until  he  had 
devised  exactly  what  he  thought  the  happiest  ar- 
rangement and  most  significant,  and  then,  with 
the  addition  of  a third  dancer,  he  integrated  all 
into  a single  souvenir  study. 

That  such  is  the  origin  in  art  of  The  Three 
Graces  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  no  one  has  earlier  caught  the  hang  of  that 
study.  Perhaps  it  is  not  as  simple  and  obvious  as 
it  has  come  to  seem  to  us,  the.se  years  since  we 
first  tracked  its  several  elements  down  to  their 
‘source’,  to  the  Barre  statuettes.  Certainly,  a direct 
acquaintance  with  the  statuettes  has  also  helped, 
for  we  could  shift  and  compose  them  as  we  could 
not  the  prints  of  them.  But  the  sculptures  are  not 
essential.  The  clue  lies  not  there  but  in  the  many 
French  prints  to  which  these  figurines  and  others 
like  them  gave  rise.  Had  it  not  been  for  these 
other  prints,  one  might  never  have  suspected  the 
origin  of  The  Three  Graces,  for  all  of  the  Barre 
statuettes.  It  is  the  trump  card  played  by  Deveria, 
his  precise  attribution  of  his  studies,  that  turns 
the  trick.  After  that,  one  should  be  prepared  for 
anything.  (Ulus.  Beaumont,  Nos.  17  & 22.) 

In  making  his  own  analysis  and  comparisons, 
the  reader  will  do  best  to  begin  with  the  Elssler 
figure,  because  in  The  Three  Graces  that  alone  is 
front  view.  There  he  can  note  it  differs  in  minor 
details  from  the  Deveria  Elssler  and  is  yet  the 
same  ‘subject’.  The  French  artists  were  never 
slavish  copyists;  a certain  individualism  marks  all 
their  works.  And  this  much  is  sure:  once  you 
have  brought  these  French  prints  of  the  Barre 
statuettes  into  association  with  the  Taglioni  and 
the  Elssler  of  The  Three  Graces,  you  will  never 
be  able  to  pry  them  apart  again.  For  as  filings 
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to  a magnet,  they  all,  and  The  Three  Graces  with 
them,  fly  and  attach  themselves  irresistibly  to 
those  statuettes. 

The  fact  that  in  The  Three  Graces  Taglioni  is 
shown  side-view  while  in  all  the  other  studies  of 
that  figurine  she  is  shown  front-view  may,  at  first, 
be  confusing,  but  not  if  you  will  take  time  to 
compare  point  by  point.  Two  liberties  have  been 
taken.  The  artist  had  to  alter  the  pose  of  her 
right  arm  and  swing  it  back  as  though  her  hand 
clasped  that  of  the  third  Grace.  Secondly,  he  has 
introduced  quite  on  his  own  a twisted  piece  of 
soft  cloth  encircling  the  waist.  This  is  not  the  cinc- 
ture; the  cincture  is  under  that.  It  means  nothing 
that  the  streamers  of  the  bow  on  the  cincture  have 
been  lengthened  and  elaborated ; Deveria  began 
that  process.  But  the  twisted  cloth  is  a novelty 
found  only  in  this  study.  Personally,  we  see  it  as 
the  fatal  scarf  that  brought  about  the  denoue- 
ment of  the  action.  We  can  think  of  no  other 
logical  explanation  that  makes  its  introduction 
here,  while  no  improvement,  at  least  significant. 
Incidentally',  there  is  a Levasseur  lithograph, 
‘Sylphide’,  which  has  the  scarf  binding  the  arms 
to  the  breast,  the  wings  not  yet  having  fallen. 
There  is  also  a similar  Deveria  lithograph  of 
Grisi  as  the  Sylphide.  These  instance  the  same 
tragic  moment  or  idea  in  a more  realistic  way. 
Here  the  effect  is  symbolical,  reminiscent,  and 
sentimental. 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  French  prints 
of  those  statuettes  evidence  that  The  Three 
Graces  is  no  freak  but  simply  an  extension  and 
elaboration  of  a widespread  practice.  They  an- 
nounce a French  type  of  ballet  print,  but  one 
limited,  it  would  seem,  to  the  Romantic  decades. 
As  a ty'pe  it  runs  the  gamut  from  elegant  works 
by  Deveria  and  Lacauchie  to  routine  hackwork. 
It  is  a French  ‘note’  in  The  Three  Graces. 

Where  the  ballet  was  concerned,  the  Romantic 
artists  of  Paris  had  omnivorous  tastes  and  a sauce 
piquante  palate.  All  lithographs  of  the  Romantic 
Ballet  by  other  nations  may  be  shuffled  together 
pretty  much  at  random  without  protest  or  confu- 
sion. They  record  so  many  local  scenes  after  so 
many  lithographic  fashions,  without  differing  rad- 
ically in  approach.  But  the  French  gallery  is  sui 
generis  where  the  hand  of  the  artist  is  concerned 
— not  always,  of  course,  but  too  often  for  com- 
fort, too  often  to  mix  its  exhibits  indiscriminately 
with  all  others  without  confusion  and  contradic- 


tion to  the  whole.  In  spirit  and  treatment  it  stands 
by  itself,  compacted  of  surprises  quite  wanting 
elsewhere.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  summarily  that 
it  is  utterly  gallic;  of  course  it  is.  One  must  try 
to  appreciate  in  what  these  gallicisms  consist.  For, 
encountered  elsewhere,  these  ‘notes’  could  only 
be  regarded  as  bizarreries,  when  not  mistaken 
for  solemn  realities.  Seen  through  French  eyes  or 
in  an  exhibit  restricted  to  French  souvenirs,  they 
merge  imperceptibly  and  agreeably  into  the  whole. 
They  are  neither  peculiar  nor  outre;  they  are 
simply  French. 

There  are  special  pleas  that  might  be  entered 
regarding  these  French  prints  of  the  Barre  stat- 
uettes. One  might  recall  that  after  1837  Paris  did 
not  see  Taglioni  dance  a dozen  times  in  all  (1840 
and  1844),  while  after  January,  1840,  it  saw 
Elssler  never  again.  It  had,  therefore,  to  content 
itself  with  substitutions  or  nothing.  That  is  true, 
but  it  is  not  the  reason  or  mainspring  for  those 
studies.  Lithographs  of  these  statuettes  were  made 
while  the  dancers  were  still  on  the  scene  to  be 
drawn  from  life.  It  is  equally  true,:  therefore,  that 
Paris  artists  enjoyed  making  this  type  of  study 
and  found  a ready  public  for  it. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Paris  did  go 
on  issuing  souvenir  prints  of  Taglioni  and  Elssler 
years  after  both  dancers  had  quit  that  scene.  F’or 
this  there  are  several  explanations  of  general  val- 
idity. 

Superficially,  Paris  is  the  most  fickle  of  ballet 
centres,  so  far  as  any  one  dancer  or  choreographer 
is  concerned.  Actually,  it  has  shown  itself  not  at 
all  the  out-of-sight-out-of-mind  city  that  Gautier 
would  have  us  believe  it.  It  was  a self-sufficient 
ballet  world  from  year  to  year;  but  it  was  never 
oblivious  either  of  its  own  past  or  of  the  world 
beyond  its  stage  that  might  or  should  be  there. 

It  is  a peculiar  merit  of  Paris  that  it  never  en- 
tirely forgot  what  it  had  once  found  of  unique 
and  superlative  worth  in  ballet.  Decades  after  she 
had  flitted  briefly  across  that  stage,  Charles  de 
Boigne  could  remember  Augusta  Maywood  with 
regret  that  she  had  not  lingered  longer.  Among 
these  French  Romantic  lithographs  are  to  be  found 
new  souvenirs  of  Camargo,  Guimard,  Bigottini, 
cheek  by  jowl  with  prints  of  Grisi  and  Grahn. 
Paris  was  to  do  the  same  for  Taglioni  and  Elssler 
long  after  they  had  both  quit  her  stage  and  all 
stages.  These  renfiniscent  ballet  .souvenirs  are 
found  only  in  the  French  gallery.  In  ballet,  Paris 
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has  always  had  an  historical  sense;  the  past  lives 
on  there  as  an  integral  part  of  the  present. 

Further,  Paris  was  then  the  chief  centre  both 
of  the  ballet  world  and  of  art  lithography  and  a 
great  expert  centre  for  both.  In  ballet  prints  it 
had  its  eye  on  its  native  market  and  also  on  the 
world  market.  Where  other  capitals  kept  closely 
to  their  own  scene  in  ballet  prints,  Paris  could 
think  and  function  internationally.  I'hese  French 
prints  enjoyed  great  favor.  They  are  even  today 
the  most  widcK-  and  plentifully  disseminated  of 
all  ballet  prints  that  we  have  noted  in  the  public 
archives  of  one  country  and  another.  Further,  we 
even  find  ballet  souvenirs  in  the  French  gallery 
whose  designs  were  made  abroad  and  then  sent 
to  Paris  to  be  drawn  on  stone  and  printed.  Just 
why  this  wa.s  done,  we  cannot  say,  but  suspect  it 
was  due  to  the  quality  of  French  workmanship. 

Take  The  I'hree  Graces;  although  of  the  1840’s, 
it  may  still  be  a French  print.  Taglioni  and  Elssler 


were  no  longer  in  Paris;  but  they  were  the  de- 
lights of  a dozen  scattered  cities.  Souvenir  prints 
of  them  were  in  wide  demand.  French  publishers 
wanted  new  studies  of  them.  French  artists  served 
themselves  as  best  they  might-  -with  substitute 
models.  And  whatever  else  Taglioni  and  Elssler 
might  ever  create  anywhere,  they  would  never 
(thought  Paris),  surpass  their  heights  attained 
on  its  stage  nor  would  the  world  ever  tire  of 
them  in  their  great  Paris  roles  (and  in  thinking 
thus,  Paris  was  surely  right). 

BARRE  AND  COMPANY 
1 he  Bane  statuettes  were  famous  in  their  own 
right  in  their  generation  and  have  remained 
famous  ever  since,  though  relatively  few  people 
may  ever  then  or  today  have  seen  actual  examples 
of  the  original  figurines.  They  are  undoubtedh’ 
the  two  most  renowned  of  many  sculptures  of 
the  Romantic  Ballet  and,  it  may  well  be,  from 
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all  past  centuries  of  ballet  history.  If  we  except 
our  own  century,  that  is  because  it  has  seen  the 
creation  of  some  ballet  sculptures — especially, 
studies  of  Pavlova — that  are  today  more  widely 
known  than  these  Romantic  works. 

Any  examples  of  the  Barre  works  in  the  round 
(i.e.,  statuettes,  for  a number  of  versions  soon 
appeared)  are  today  rarities;  examples  of  the 
original  Barre  figurines  are  rarissima.  We  know 
four  sets  in  bronze — the  medium  favored  survival. 
But  these  figurines  were  first  completed  and  ex- 
hibited in  plaster,  as  L’Artiste  and  various  old 
prints  affirm.  Our  own  examples,  happily,  are  in 
plaster. 

I he  two  statuettes  are  both  of  the  same  height. 


a scant  18”  They  arc  signed  and  dated  in  the 
plaster  by  the  artist  and  carry  the  oval  metal 
plaque  of  his  atelier  embedded  in  their  socle:  A 
BARRE  A P.ARIS.  Each  still  rests  upon  an  inlaid 
fruitwood  stand  that  swivels  and  beneath  a glass 
dome,  all  of  Romantic  vintage.  The  two  figurines 
are  not  precisely  a pair.  The  Elssler  has  a formal 
base;  the  Taglioni  a low,  narrow  plinth  support- 
ing a grassy  mound,  which  brings  the  foot  on  a 
level  with  that  of  the  Elssler.  (The  artist  of  The 
Three  Graces  has  merely  spread  the  Taglioni 
mound  out  as  a small  island  and  scattered  the 
floral  trophies  on  the  Elssler  base  over  all,  to  make 
his  ‘base’;  in  this  he  sticks  closer  to  the  stat- 
uettes than  Deveria.)  However,  the  figurines  are 
true  pendants,  and  when  arranged  with  the  Elssler 
on  the  left  and  the  Taglioni  on  the  right,  the  ef- 
fect is  one  of  complete  harmony.  Nevertheless, 
each  is  an  entity  in  its  own  right;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  not  apparent  that  Barre  had  the  second  in 
mind  when  he  made  the  first  or  that  he  meant 
the  second  to  go  necessarily  with  his  first  study 
when  eventually  he  undertook  it.  Indeed,  it  might 
appear  that,  whether  by  his  choice  or  another's 
dictation,  he  was  at  pains  to  vary  the  second 
base.  In  all  instances  of  true  ‘pairs'  known  to  us, 
the  two  bases  are  exactlv  the  same  size,  shape, 
and  design. 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  the  Elssler 
study  is  the  earlier!  It  is  dated  1836;  the  Taglio- 
ni,  1837.  These  dates  are  a great  help,  because 
they  allow  us  to  fix  rather  narrowly  just  when  the 
sculptures  were  executed.  (It  is  a great  annoy- 
ance that  the  French  souvenir  prints  are  so  seldom 
dated,  contrary  to  general  usage  almost  evpry- 
where  else.) 

Elssler  first  created  Florinda  of  the  Cachucha 
in  Le  Diable  Boiteux  at  the  Paris  Opera,  1st  June, 
1836,  and  danced  it  there  until  the  first  week  in 
August,  when  she  departed  on  holiday  for  Bor- 
deaux. Stricken  with  a nearly  mortal  illness  there, 
she  did  not  dance  again  until  she  re-appeared  at 
the  Paris  Opera,  3rd  April,  1837,  an  absence  of 
eight  anxious  months.  Barre  must,  therefore,  have 
executed  his  Elssler  study  June-July,  1836,  after 
which  it  was  prepared  for  casting  and  eventually 
put  on  view.  That  winter  it  was  town-talk,  but 
when  it  first  appeared  in  public  nobody  could 
say  whether  its  lovely  original  would  ever  dance 
again. 

Periodicals  of  the  time  were  quick  to  signalize 
the  work.  That  December,  Le  Courrier  des 
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I heatres  wrote  of  it  at  some  length.  ‘A  ravish- 
ing statuette  of  Mile.  Fanny  Elssler  in  the  Ga- 
chucha  is  now  achieving  the  greatest  and  most 
merited  success.  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce 
within  such  a (small)  dimension  ...  a likeness 
at  once  more  graceful  and  more  striking  ...  It 
is  as  though  one  actually  saw  Mile.  Fanny  Els- 
sler dancing  through  one’s  opera  glasses  ...  It 
has  launched  a vogue  . . . M.  Bane,  its  young 
and  gifted  author,  daily  has  to  refuse  to  do  sim- 
ilar portraits,  for  all  the  theatrical  notables  are 
soliciting  the  honor  of  which  Mile.  Fanny  Elssler 
is  worthy  by  every  title.’  Again,  in  December, 
L'Artiste,  with  melancholy  reflections  that  sculp- 
ture has  forsaken  its  accustomed  classic  heights 
to  treat  in  the  small  themes  taken  from  contem- 
porary life,  nevertheless  hailed,  ‘the  ravishing 
dancer,  petrified  instantaneously  in  her  most 
poetic  pose.’  Lithographs  of  the  work  began  ap- 
pearing as  early  as  1836-37.  French  taste  ap- 
proved this  type  of  print — souvenirs  of  a souve- 
nir. 

No  sooner  had  Elssler  departed  for  Bordeaux 
than  Taglioni  made  her-  Opera  re-entry,  10th 
August,  1836,  after  nearly  a year’s  absence — her 
famous  mal  de  genoux  that  had  all  Paris  perturb- 
ed for  months  and  then  hilariously  relieved  when 
it  turned  out  to  be  her  first  child.  Meantime,  all 
her  roles  still  in  the  repertory  had  been  taken 
over,  one  by  one,  by  others — Pauline  Leroux, 
Louise  Fitzjames,  etc. — with  one  exception.  La 
Sylphide.  That  remained  hers  alone  as  long  as 
she  was  at  the  Paris  Opera.  It  was  in  a revival  of 
this  sure-fire  work  that  Taglioni  decided  to  re- 
turn to  the  stage  and  to  counter  Elssler’s  major 
success  in  Le  Diable  Boiteux.  The  ballet  and  Ta- 
glioni  both  received  an  ovation.  In  September  she 
created  a new  role,  Fleur-des-champs  in  La  Fille 
du  Danube.  This  was  a success,  yet  it  did  not 
eclipse,  it  did  not  equal,  the  sensation  of  Elssler’s 
last  vehicle.  After  a decade  at  the  Opera,  Taglio- 
ni determined  to  quit  that  scene  for  Russia,  and 
danced  her  farewell,  22nd  April,  1837. 

Barre’s  Taglioni  figurine  is  dated  1837  and 
must  accordingly  have  been  executed  January- 
.\pril  of  that  year.  It  is  patent,  therefore,  that 
the  praises  lavished  cn  his  study  of  Elssler  had 
caused  the  taglionists  to  clamor  that  Barre  also 
immortalize  their  adored  dancer  in  clay.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  Taglioni-Sylphide  ‘canon- 
ized’ in  French  iconography  belongs  to  that  late 
1836  revival  seen  onlv  at  the  Paris  Opera  August, 


1836,  to  April,  1837.  Her  gown  was  the  1832 
‘sylphide’  brought  up-to-date  in  Paris  in  1836 
(to  be  again  brought  up-to-date  there  in  1844). 

Of  this  second  sculpture  lithographs  quickly 
appeared  and  once  again  magazines  waxed  en- 
thusiastic. L’artiste  complimented  the  sculptor 
on  his  happy  rendering  of  Taglioni’s  airy  flight, 
the  spring  of  her  long,  finely  modelled  leg,  the 
lightness  of  that  body  whereof  wings  were  a nec- 
essary attribute,  and  that  smile  wherein  the  angel 
and  the  child  were  blended.  Comparative  ap- 
preciations of  the  two  works  and  of  their  two 
originals  were  bound  to  follow.  The  statuettes 
were  looked  upon  as  pendants  from  the  first. 

Here,  L’.\rtise  went  on  to  say,  ‘are  two  living 
literatures,  Marie  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Elssler  . . . 
the  fee  of  the  West  . . . and  the  peri  of  the  East 
. . . Thanks  to  M.  Barre  we  shall  now  have  (them 
both)  forever.  They  cannot  again  escape  us.  1 hey 
are  established  in  French  art.’  (Elies  sont  fixees 
dans  Part  francais.)  This  was  prescience  on  the 
jjart  of  L’Artiste. 

Jean  Auguste  Barre  was  born  in  Paris  in  1811 
and  died  there  in  1896.  He  is  often  referred  to 
as  Barre  fils,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father, 
Jean  Jacques  Barre,  also  a sculptor  and  medallist, 
for  many  years  attached  to  the  Hotel  des  Mon- 
naies  (the  Mint),  where,  on  his  death,  in  1855, 
his  second  son,  Albert  Desire  Barre,  painter  and 
engraver,  succeeded  him.  J.  A.  Barre  had  al- 
ready won  Ills  first  Paris  Salon  ’medal  in  1834, 
when  23  years  old,  for  his  marble,  Ulysses  a men- 
dicant recognized  by  his  dog.  Various  of  his  mo- 
numental sculptures  ornament  Paris.  Appointed 
Court  Sculptor  under  Louis  Philippe,  Barre  re- 
tained that  honorific  under  Napoleon  III. 

In  his  volume  on  ‘Arts  Romantiques’,  M.  Louis 
Reaux  places  Barre  among  the  petits  maitres  of 
the  period  and  cites  these  two  statuettes  as  among 
his  chefs  d’oeuvres.  Barre  was  an  academic  artist 
— cool,  reserved,  polished;  a petit  maitre  more 
because  he  chose  to  work  in  the  small  and  in 
clay  than  from  any  want  of  talent.  He  was  noted 
for  his  ability  to  catch  a characteristic  and  photo- 
graphic— a ‘speaking’ — likeness  of  his  subjects. 
There  are  no  better  portraits  of  Taglioni  and 
Elssler  at  the  height  of  their  careers  and  (to  M 
Ehrhard’s  mind)  at  the  apogee  of  the  Romantic 
Ballet  at  the  Paris  Opera.  Certainly,  ballet  there 
was  never  again  at  the  fever  pitch  experienced 
during  those  three  years,  1834-37,  when  Taglio- 
ni and  Elssler  split  the  city  into  two  contending 
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camps  of  ballettomanes. 

Barre  fls,  like  Dantan  le  jeune,  and  others 
whom  M.  Reaux  classes  as  petits  rnaitres,  were 
careless  of  large,  unique,  monumental  sculptures 
in  marhle  or  stone,  and  preoccupied  with  small 
studies,  neither  inspired  nor  drawn  from  Classic 
sources,  hut  from  contemporary  life  and  person- 
ages, and  modelled  in  clay,  to  he  cast  in  various 
mediums.  The  Romantic  Era,  so  powerfully 
creative  in  literature,  painting,  music,  opera,  and 
hallet,  was  at  a disadvantage  in  the  monumental 
arts  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  Gautier,  who 
did  some  modelling  as  well  as  painting  on  his 
own,  considered  Romanticism  itself  out  of  harm- 
ony with  these  two  arts — or  vice-versa.  Public 
interest  and  taste  found  small,  ornamental  sculp- 
tures more  to  its  liking,  especially  these  dimin- 
utive figurines  and  small  busts  or  medallions  of 
contemporary  notables.  No  sculptures  are  more 
t\’pical  of  that  age  or  more  suffused  with  the 
Romantic  spirit  than  the  medallion  portraits  by 
David  d’Anger.s,  the  ‘serious'  figurines  by  Barre, 
and  the  caricature  figurines  by  Dantan  le  jeune. 
These  all  aroused  a furore  in  their  time  and  were 
widely  imitated  by  other  sculptors. 

Were  these  Barre  figurines  isolated  and  unique 
works,  like  a painting  never  translated  into  an 
art-print,  we  should  give  them  short  shrift  here; 
we  should  identify  them  and  pass  on.  They  are 
not.  They  represent  a parallel  in  sculpture  to  the 
souvenir  prints  in  painting.  They  were  executed 
to  be  cast  and  made  in  some  quantity  and  market- 
ed as  souvenirs.  They  are  souvenir  sculptures — 
doubtless,  always  much  more  expensive  than  prints 
and  also  much  fewer  in  number  than  any  print, 
vet  multiple  works  purchased  as  much  because 
of  their  subject  matter,  ballet,  etc.,  as  for  their 
art  interest. 

Just  when  this  interest  in  diminutive  full-length 
sculptures  of  contemporary  people  of  mark — 
social,  political,  artistic,  literary,  theatrical — 
first  set  in,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  It  belongs 
to  the  Romantic  Era.  But  as  regards  ballet  sub- 
jects, Barre’s  Elssler  is  the  earliest  work  of  which 
we  have  found  trace  in  lhe  19th  century.  It  may 
well  be,  as  one  reviev/er  then  remarked,  that  this 
work  did  'launch  a vogue’. 

There  are  rumors  of  earlier  works  of  the  same 
nature,  of  the  18th  century — figurines  in  plaster 
of  famous  Paris  Opera  dancers.  At  least,  it  is 
known  that  the  sculptor,  F.  Merchi,  who  executed 
a life-sized  bust  portrait  of  Mile.  Guimard,  pro- 


jected raising  money  by  subscription,  in  1781, 
to  make  models  for  plaster  statuettes  of  certain 
dancers  ‘in  action' — Allard  and  Peslin  as  bac- 
chantes, Theodore  as  a shepherdess,  Heinel  as  a 
nymph,  and  Guimard  as  we  know  not  what — 
‘pour  orner  les  boudoirs  parisiens’.  But  Edmond 
de  Goncourt,  writing  in  1893,  had  to  confess  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  Merchi  had  ever  ac- 
tually carried  out  his  plans  and  doubted  that  he 
had,  'because  there  has  never  been  a mention  in 
either  the  catalogues  of  the  18th  centuiry  or  the 
catalogues  of  the  19th  century  of  a single  one  of 
these  plaster  statuettes  of  the  five  dancers.’  For 
ourselves,  we  know  of  no  plaster  or  bronze  por- 
trait statuettes  of  dancers  in  action  earlier  than 
these  Barre  works. 

But  following  the  appearance  and  instanta- 
neous success  of  the  Barre  Elssler  (and  Taglioni) 
a considerable  number  of  such  figurines  were  exe- 
cuted. There  are  other  studies  of  Taglioni  and 
Elssler;  we  have  likewise  seen  studies  of  other 
dancers,  as  of  Duvernay,  Therese  Elssler,  Mme. 
■Alexis  Dupont,  Louise  Fitzjames,  Flora  Fabbri, 
Emma  Livry',  and  others.  There  were  undoubtedly 
many  such  figurines  of  a large  variety  of  dancers 
by  many  different  sculptors  made  during  the 
quarter-century  1836-1861,  between  Barre’s  Elssler 
and  his  souvenir  of  Emma  Livry.  Of  a num.ber  of 
these  also  souvenir  prints  were  issued,  as  our  cata- 
logue notes. 

Besides  these  works  in  plaster  and  bronze,  there 
were  also  statuettes  in  other  mediums,  as  bisque 
and  porcelain,  produced  at  this  time.  These,  how- 
ever, do  not  represent  anything  radically  new. 
I’he  18th  century  saw  many  porcelain  figurines  of 
dancers  made.  Thus,  there  is  a Sevres  bisque  iden- 
tified as  Auguste  Vestris,  and  it  may  well  be  a 
study  of  him.  It  is  also  entirely  likely  that  many 
of  the  18th  century  porcelain  and  bisque  figurines 
were  originally  portrait  studies  of  dancers  in  ac- 
tion; some  of  them  may  still  be  identifiable.  Such 
ornaments  have  probably  never  ceased  being  made 
from  then  on.  Certainly,  a number  were  pro- 
duced in  Romantic  and  Post-romantic  times  in 
various  lands. 

For  it  should  not  be  thought  that  any  of  these 
different  types  of  figurines  of  dancers  were  con- 
fined to  France,  either  in  the  18th  century  or  in 
Romantic  times  or  later.  As  to  the  plaster  and 
bronze  figurines,  if  they  may  have  been  begun 
in  France  or  were  mostly  produced  there,  other 
countries  soon  followed  suit,  with  both  original 
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works,  and  versions  of  French  works.  We  have 
seen  such  bronzes  and  may  naturally  infer  such 
plasters.  In  other  mediums,  as  bisque  and  porce- 
lain, other  lands  produced  much  work. 

Thus,  a bisque  factory  was  established  in  Staf- 
fordshire, in  Fmgland  in  1830,  and  a French 
sculptor,  M.  Protat,  was  specially  brought  over 
to  execute  these  contemporary  full-length  portrait 
statuettes  of  celebrities.  From  there  we  have  a 
statuette  of  Duvernay  as  Florinda  and  have  seen 
one  of  Elssler,  each  15"  high,  the  Elssler  a ver- 
sion of  the  Barre  study.  I’herc  is  also  a French 
bisque  of  the  Barre  Elssler  and  there  is  a Vien- 
nese bisque  of  Elssler  as  Florinda  that  is  not  the 
Barre  work,  though  strongly  reminiscent  of  it,  as 
is  also  a bronze  statuette  of  Elssler  by  J.  A. 
Brueckner,  in  the  Theatcrmuseum  in  Cologne. 
Mr.  Beaumont  has  a porcelain  of  Emma  Livry 
that  would  seem  to  be  a small  version  of  a plaster- 
bronze  of  that  dancer  by  Barre. 

However,  these  ceramics  often  pose  a problem, 
especially,  the  porcelains.  We  have  a tiny  Viennese 
porcelain,  an  exquisite  affair,  only  354"  wide  by 
3 54"  high  by  254"  deep,  of  Elssler  and  Perrot  in 
‘Le  Delire  d un  Peintre’,  dated  1844.  However,  it  is 
so  similar  to  prints  both  English  and  German  of 
some  months  earlier  that  we  suspect  it  illustrates 
the  opposite  procedure — a picture  translated  into 
a figurine.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  some 
late  19th  century  German-Austrian  porcelains — 
for  instance,  a Rosati  in  our  collection  which  is 
the  double  of  an  Alophe  lithograph  of  1860. 
Where  ceramics  are  concerned  this  possibility 
that  they  are  derived  works  based  on  pictures 
must  be  kept  in  mind. 

This  vogue  for  figurines  of  dancers  (and  other 
contemporary  theatre  folk)  was  not  even  limited 
to  the  figurines  as  such.  The  Romantics  went 
farther  than  just  setting  these  works  up  in  their 
houses  as  ornaments.  They  adapted  them  to  pure- 
ly decorative  uses,  as  ‘mounts’  for  clocks,  candle- 
sticks, and  the  like.  We  have  a Taglioni-Sylphide 
as  a French  clock  ornament — not  the  Barre  study 
but  the  1836  costume.  Vienna  has  a dancing  Els- 
sler surmounting  a clock — in  what  role,  we  cannot 
decide.  Here  in  America  Elssler  girandoles  were 
the  rage  and  exceedingly  handsome  ones  were 
made.  She  is  always  shown  in  the  Gachucha,  but 
whether  these  are  distant  relations  of  the  Barre 
figurine  or  small  versions  of  the  life-sized  statue 
done  of  her  when  she  was  here  (what  became 
of  it?),  cannot  be  said. 


Plate  XVII,  Cat.  No.  16. 


We  have  cited  these  various  works  because  they 
represent  a department  in  the  iconographv  of  the 
ballet  and  of  ballet  souvenirs  not  hitherto  gone 
into,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  is  one  that  deserves  to 
be  extensively  researched  and  precisely  reported. 
Any  of  these  pieces  are  today  of  the  greatest 
rarity  and  their  research  will  ask  much  time,  tra- 
vel, and  patience. 

Let  us  close  this  section  with  a second  and  this 
time  a true  ‘pair’  of  Taglioni-Elssler  figurines,  as 
usual,  in  the  same  roles.  These  we  know  in  both 
plaster  and  bronze.  Each  is  a scant  10"  high. 
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base  included.  Both  are  unsigned  and  undated; 
each  carries  only  the  plaque  of  the  atelier  inset 
in  the  base,  an  oblong  of  metal  embossed  L.M. 
'J'hese  are  quite  independent  studies,  though  the 
d'aglioni-Sylphide  has  sculptural  affinities  with 
the  Barre  work,  but  they  lack  his  master  touch. 
'I’here  is  every  reason  to  think  that  they  are 
Paiisian  souvenirs. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  reproduced  in  a 
number  of  French  prints,  of  which  two  small, 
delicate  lithographs  of  around  1842  by  Alexandre 
Lacauchie  are  the  earliest  known  to  us.  In  the 
second  place,  the  nature  of  the  Taglioni  study 
is  to  be  noticed.  This  is  slippered  (which  the 
prints  agree  in  ignoring,  as  might  be  expected)  ; 
the  wings  are  both  two-eyed;  a three-strand  pearl 
necklace  is  the  only  jewelrs'.  But  the  gown  proper 
is  exactly  the  gown  of  the  Barre  work  in  every 
least  detail.  It  is  this  striking  feature  that  points 
to  an  1836-37  date. 

These  two  statuettes  and  the  two  series  of 
prints  of  them  form  a parallel  witness  to  the 
Barre-Deveria  group.  This  whole  array  of  works 
on  Taglioni-Sylphide  and  Elssler-Florinda,  to 
which  The  Three  Graces  must  be  considered  to 
belong,  represents  an  iconolatric  phenomenon 
unique  in  ballet  souvenirs.  Were  one  to  take  the 
two  Barre  statuettes  and  assemble  about  them  all 
the  other  statuettes  and  the  souvenir  prints,  orig- 
inals and  versions,  to  which  they  gave  rise  and 
that  are  .so  many  art-studies  based  on  those  two 
works,  in  France  and  the  rest  of  the  Continent 
over,  in  England  and  in  America,  the  amazing 
tally  could  not  fall  far  short  of  100  items.  L’ Art- 
iste was  right.  It  was  Barre  who  engraved  the 
indelible  images  of  Taglioni-Sylphide  and  of  Els- 
.sler-Florinda  in  French  art — and,  as  it  pro\ed, 
their  most  indelible  images  the  world  over.  Here 
are  these  two  greatest  dancers  of  the  Romantic 
Ballet  in  their  two  greatest  roles  as  the  world 
knew  them  best  in  imagery.  The  Three  Graces 
belongs  to  this  royal  line  of  French  tradition, 
but  precisely  because  that  tradition  internation- 
alized itself,  it  cannot  be  definitely  said  from 
this  alone  whether  it  is  a French  work  but  only 
that  it  begins  to  look  very  much  that  way. 

BARE  FEET 

Mr.  Beaumont  has  remarked  the  bare  feet  of 
the  dancers  as  ‘in  accordance  with  an  artistic  con- 
vention of  the  period.’  It  might  have  been  better — 


and,  certainly,  in  agreement  with  the  facts — to 
have  designated  this  as  a French  convention.  Out 
of  a wealth  of  English  studies  there  is  an  isolated, 
perhaps  a solitary  example  of  bare  feet  to  be 
cited  (a  Grahn,  of  1845).  There  is  an  equally 
isolated  German  example  of  around  1847.  We 
know  of  no  Italian  instance.  Several  American 
prints  could  be  cited,  but  to  no  effect;  they  are 
all  versions  of  French  works.  Among  us,  the  di- 
rect opposite  prevailed ; our  artists  were  generally 
at  pains  to  slipper  bare  feet  when  copying  French 
prints. 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a summer  nor 
does  an  odd  print  here  and  there  add  up  to  a 
convention.  And  those  non-French  works  are  all 
late  examples.  Outside  the  French  gallery,  bare 
feet  are  either  absent  or  borrowed  and  everywhere 
most  exceptional.  Their  presence  is  not  native  but 
indicative  of  a French  influence  at  play  abroad. 

In  the  French  gallery,  however,  there  are  dozens 
of  these  barefoot  studies  of  dancers.  They  begin 
as  early  as  around  1820  and  continue  on  into  the 
1850's,  though  only  as  a hold-over.  There  are 
many  instances  in  the  1820's  and  fewer  from  then 
on.  Lepaulle's  1834  canvas  merely  reflected  ac- 
cepted Paris  practice.  The  Barre  statuette  having 
bare  feet  explains  the  many  later  bare-footed 
Sylphides.  Other  late  prints  from  original  draw- 
ings are  mostly  due  to  Achille  Deveria  and  Janet 
Lange.  Whether  there  are  any  examples  earlier 
than  1820,  we  cannot  say;  we  have  seen  none. 
Hippelyte  Lecomte’s  hundred-odd  plates  in  his 
‘Costumes  de  Theatre  . . . ’ contain  not  a single 
example;  later  on  he  executed  many  such  studies. 

Despite  all  the  talk  about  the  transformation  in 
Irallet  technique  around  1820,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  us  that  the  real  jolt  in  the  danse  d'ecole  came 
a generation  earlier,  say,  1790-1800,  when  the 
invariable  and  immemorial  heeled  shoes  and  slip- 
pers were  replaced  by  the  flat-soled  and  open- 
work uppers  of  the  cothurnus  or  sandal.  That  was 
a real  test  and  challenge  in  adaptation  of  means 
to  technique  and  vice-versa.  Imagine  if  today  the 
heelless  slipper  were  discarded  except  for  occa- 
sional use  and  a heeled  shoe  substituted  for  all 
regular  performances  and  for  class  purposes' 
With  the  adoption  of  the  sandal,  the  foot  proper 
is  seen  peeping  through,  in  drawings  and  in  ballet 
prints.  In  some  cases  one  has  to  look  twice  to  make 
certain  that  the  foot  covering  is  there  at  all,  so 
freely  is  the  foot  shown;  but  it  is. 
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In  its  turn,  this  cothurnus  or  sandal  gave  way 
to  the  flat-soled,  glove-like,  glove-fitting  slipper  of 
the  Romantic  Ballet  (and,  to  a degree,  of  Ro- 
mantic social  usage).  It  is  of  pre-romantic  origin. 
The  earliest  instance  we  recall  of  what  would  seem 
to  have  approximated  the  male  dancer’s  slipper 
of  today  (from  which  the  woman’s  differed  not 
at  all  in  Romantic  times)  is  in  a design  of  1812 
by  F.  G.  Menageot  for  the  ballet  in  ‘Jerusalem 
Delivree’. 

The  earliest  instances  of  utterly  barefoot  ballet 
prints  that  we  have  come  upon  are  in  the  Visen- 
tini  Recueil,  in  designs  by  Auguste  Garneray 
(d.  1824)  and  Hippolyte  Lecomte,  who  adopted 
Garneray’s  habit  in  this. 

The  convention  had  its  rules  dictated  by  in- 
stinctive good  taste.  It  was  never  indiscriminately 
lugged  in.  It  was  limited  to  when  the  dancer 
wore  flesh-colored  slippers  (and  tights)  which 
gave  the  illusion  of  bare  feet  where  none  were 
and  to  roles  when  bare  feet  were  considered  ap- 
propriate and  to  be  supposed.  In  the  soft  gas- 
light of  that  day  (Paris  Opera,  1821  on),  the 
glovelike  pink  slipper  often  tricked  the  eye  com- 
pletely— and  it  still  does  today,  on  occasion,  as 
you  will  discover  if  you  think  to  test  it  out  the 
next  time  you  are  at  the  ballet  and  not  too  near 
the  stage.  It  now  occurs  chiefly  in  the  case  of  the 
male  dancer;  the  woman’s  slipper  is  presently  so 
malformed  as  to  be  reminiscent  of  little  save  a 
duck’s  pad  or  a glorified  sabot. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
at  the  Paris  Opera  the  tradition  and  usage  of 
glove-fitting,  unboxed  slippers  for  the  dancer  con- 
tinued on  from  the  day  of  Taglioni  (1827) 
through  the  days  of  Livry  (1863)  and  well  into 
the  1920’s.  Enjoy  this,  from  a brochure,  ‘La  Danse 
a rOpera’,  by  M.  L.  Laloy,  Secretaire  General  du 
Theatre  National  de  I’Opera,  published  in  1927, 
French  and  English  text. 

‘The  favorite  of  an  emperor  of  China  who 
reigned  in  the  first  years  of  the  Sixth  Century, 
A.D.,  was  possessor  of  a foot  so  tiny  that  she 
would  slip  her  toes  into  the  corolla  of  the  golden 
water-lilies  that  had  been  specially  chiselled  out 
for  her  and  fixed  to  the  ground.  As  she  stepped 
lightly  from  flower  to  flower,  the  delighted  Em- 
peror would  cry  aloud:  “Behold!  Blossoms  spring 
up  where  she  treads!”  From  that  day  every  Chi- 
nese woman  wished  to  have  small  feet,  just  as  in 
the  time  of  corsets,  every  woman  of  Europe 
wished  to  have  a slender  waist.  In  every  country 
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in  the  world  much  suffering  has  been  necessaiy 
to  become  beautiful. 

‘If  the  Chinese  emperor  were  here,  young  ladies, 
he  would  be  pleased  with  you.  He  might  strew 
the  ground  with  as  many  golden  blossoms  as  he 
wished  and  not  one  of  you  would  fail  to  preserve 
your  poise  as  you  tripped  lightly  from  flower  to 
flower.  And  yet  your  feet  are  not  deformed,  nor 
are  they  bound  within  the  supple  pump  which 
fits  them  like  a glove.  You  may,  with  proper  pride, 
show  this  slipper  to  the  experts  and  let  them  feel 
the  tip  which  is  not  padded  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Italian  and  Russian  ballets.  The 
French  school  scorns  such  contrivances.’ 

Here  is  one  of  the  curious  contradictions  for- 
ever turning  up  in  the  Paris  Opera  ballet.  For  it- 
self, the  School  adhered  to  tradition  and  used 
only  unpadded  slippers  with  cross-stitching  to  rein- 
force them.  This  assured  the  refinement,  grace, 
delicacy,  lightness,  of  appearance  and  of  foot-work 
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beloved  of  the  French.  Yet  for  its  premieres  dan- 
seuses  etoiles  in  the  later  19th  century,  Paris  tur- 
ned to  Italy  and  its  magnificent  acrobatics,  which 
demanded  a boxed  support  and  a snub-toed  slip- 
per— but  a slipper  that  produced  The^Swan.  M. 
Lifar  speaks  of  Grisi  as  wearing  slippers  padded 
at  the  toes  (boxed);  on  what  grounds,  we  know 
not.  The  slippers  of  Taglioni  and  Emma  Livry 
(d.  1863),  preserved  in  the  Musee  de  I’Opera, 
both  show  only  stitching  to  strengthen  them  and 
not  padding.  M.  Laloy  is  witness  to  the  persis- 
tence of  that  tradition  and  practice  there  far  into 
the  1920’s. 

Because  the  Sylphide  gave  the  illusion  of  bare 
feet  and  bare  feet  were  appropriate  to  the  role, 
the  French  artists  mostly  ignored  the  prosaic  fact, 
known  to  all  and  dismissed,  that  she  was  slippered, 
to  paint  the  reality  visualized  the  poetic  truth 
intended — thus,  Lepaulle;  thus,  Barre ; thus,  De- 
veria — sensitive  artists  all.  Flere,  again,  is  a French 
‘note’  in  the  Three  Graces. 
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TREASURE  HUNT 

There  are  other  French  ‘notes’  here  that  might 
be  explored.  But  by  now,  from  internal  evidences 
of  the  picture  itself — i.e.  of  the  anonymous  proof 
print  before  us — we  have  discovered  clues  enough 
and  to  spare  to  indicate  that  The  Three  Graces 
is  in  all  pro'oability  of  French  origin  or  else  that 
it  can  only  have  been  executed  by  an  artist  en- 
tirely permeated  with  gallicisms.  Presuming  that 
the  work  is  French,  what  then  should  be  done? 

Well,  first  of  all,  turn  to  France,  to  the  vast 
Paris  archives  of  ballet  prints.  For  while  it  can 
never  be  said  where  an  example  of  any  given  item 
may  not  accidentally  be  turned  up,  still  it  re- 
mains axiomatic  that  the  most  likely  place  to  seek 
a specimen  of  any  particular  print  is  the  country 
and  city  of  its  origin. 

Thus  it  was  that  we  began,  back  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1938  our  hunt  in  the  museums  and  lib- 
raries of  Paris  for  a perfect  and  fully  titled  ex- 
ample of  this  anonymous  charmer,  only  to  work 
away  at  it  more  or  less  persistently  as  opportuni- 
ty allowed  during  two  years — hours,  days,  weeks, 
months,  on  end,  our  urgency  and  our  very  fru- 
stration sometimes  pushing  weightier  matters  aside 
to  be  on  this  apparently  futile  quest.  Of  course, 
we  learned  much  of  value  about  many  other 
prints  by  the  way.  But  as  for  The  Three  Graces, 
we  were  nearer  that  only  by  the  accumulating 
mass  of  portfolios,  boxes,  files,  scrapbooks,  etc., 
where,  at  least,  we  knew  from  heavy  experience 
that  it  was  not.  We  shall  not  weary  the  reader 
with  the  details.  Research  is  just  that  prosaic, 
dusty  kind  of  an  affair  in  any  field. 

The  summer  of  ’39  we  began  upon  a series  of 
porfolios  of  rather  unpromising  contents  in  the 
Musee  de  FOpera.  The  dust  of  decades  was  upon 
them  and  within  was  an  incredible  melange  of 
material,  fine  to  worthless,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
including  some  ballet  prints.  Patiently,  pedestrian- 
ly,  we  turned  every  single  item  of  each  bulging 
folder,  portfolio  after  portfolio,  on  and  on  through 
No.  50  ...  100  ...  150  ..  . We  might  still  have 
been  at  it  when  the  enemy  entered  Paris  had  not 
our  quest  been  sharply — yes,  sharply,  however 
belatedly — brought  to  an  end  with  Portfolio 
No.  195,  and  our  quarry  bagged.  And  none  too 
soon,  as  events  proved. 

Of  course,  we  noted  it  down  meticulously  at 
once  and  ordered  a large  photograph  to  include 
titling  and  all.  That  we  would  have  to  wait  for. 


because  two  days  later  the  Musee  de  I'Opcra 
closed  for  its  annual  vncances.  But  no  worry,  as 
we  planned  to  spend  the  autumn  in  Paris.  But  as 
August  ended,  Europe  was  afire  with  war,  and  we 
have  patiently  waited  a tense  and  harrowed  five 
years  for  peace  to  return. 

The  Musee  de  I’Opera  e.xa;nple  was  like  and 
unlike  the  British  Museum  specimen.  It  was  print- 
ed in  black  on  a tinted  ground  and  then  sketchi- 
ly hand-colored — eyes,  lips,  flowers,  etc.,  with  the 
costumes  high-lighted  in  opaque  white.  But  its 
measurements  and  a close  comparison  with  Mr. 
Beaum.ont’s  two  illustrations  of  it,  left  no  least 
doubt  that  both  were  from  the  same  stone.  Such 
variation  is  commonplace  in  these  works. 

Within  the  wreaths  stood  the  three  names  as 
already  noted:  Taglioni — Fanny  Elssler — Miss  Ce- 
ritto.  Their  typeset  and  printing  was  the  same; 
heavy,  angular  letters  printed  in  a dull  brownish 
red  or  maroon  ink.  The  picture  proper  was  en- 
closed with  a heavy  border  band  rounded  at  the 
corners  (shaped  like  Plate  46  in  the  Beaumont 
Catalogue).  This  band  and  the  titling  on  the 
bottom  margin  were  in  gold — a treatment  found 
on  many  of  these  French  souvenirs.  It  ran  as  fol- 
lows: 

LES  I’ROIS  GRACES  {in  large  bankscript  or 
Spencerian  letters)  — 

Dessinc  par  Lejeune — Lith.  par  - (a  short  dash, 
and  no  more!) 

Imprime  par  Lemercier — Paris  Publie  par  Gou- 
pil  et  Vibert — 

London,  Pub.  1 June,  1844,  by  the  Anaglyphic 
Co. 

And  that's  that!  There  is  really  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  text,  except  actually  having  the  de- 
finitive thing  in  its  own  words.  Everything  in  the 
study  points  to  a French  origin  and  French  it  is 
— as  to  its  creator,  printer,  editor,  proper  name, 
and  very  language. 

In  all  the  world  of  Romantic  printers  and  pub- 
lishers, Les  Trois  Graces — for  so  this  work  should 
henceforth  be  called — could  not  have  been  better 
sponsored.  Lemercier  and  the  house  of  Goupil  are 
names  to  conjure  with;  they  were  to  art-lithogra- 
phy what  Sterling  is  to  Silver,  a stamp  of  the  ne 
plus  ultra.  That  is  just  as  well,  because  names  do 
count  in  art,  and  here  stand  that  disconcerting 
‘Lith.  par  -’,  and  a hardlv  less  novel  ‘Dessine  par 
Lejeune’,  an  artist  quite  unknown  heretofore  to 
ballet  prints. 


The  ‘Lith.  par  -’  is  baffling.  Why  should  it  be 
there  at  all,  unless  to  say  by  implication  that  Le- 
jeune was  also  the  artist-lithographer?  It  stands 
at  the  extreme  right  "beneath  the  picture,  without 
space  enough  even  for  initials  to  have  been  added, 
so  no  name  meant  to  have  been  filled  in  was  left 
out.  It  stands  directly  opposite  the  ‘Dessine  par 
Lejeune’.  We  recall  no  other  print  thus  curiously 
inscribed.  It  makes  sense  only  if  ‘Lejeune’  is  taken 
as  understood.  Otherwise,  we  shall  never  know 
who  was  the  artist-lithographer  of  this  work  be- 
cause the  work  itself  is  non-committal. 

.And  who  was  this  Lejeune?  No  prominent  or 
even  prolific  lithographer  or  engraver,  we  may  be 
sure,  for  he  is  unknown  to  Beraldi.  He  must  have 
turned  to  the  medium  only  by  exception — which 
does  not  mean  that  he  was  unkown  as  an  artist. 
But  a (Blank)  Lejeune  in  Paris  in  the  1840’s  is 
an  even  more  indeterminate  quantity  than  a J. 
Bouvier  in  London,  where  we  do  know  a Joseph 
and  a Jules  and  v/here  ‘Jules  Bouvier'  does  stand 
on  the  Pas  des  Deesses.  There  were  a half-dozen 
Lejeunes,  all  possible  claimants  of  this  Paris  work 
of  the  1840's;  Henri,  Theodore,  and  two  Eugenes 
were  exhibiting  at  the  annual  Salons,  1843-45. 
Until  we  shall  come  upon  some  reference  in  jour- 
nals of  the  time  to  this  work  itself  and  a (Certain) 
Lejeune,  the  field  is  open.  We  favor  one  Eugene 
Lejeune. 

Out  of  a choice  of  five  artists  entered  by  Benezit, 
only  Eugene  Lejeune  fits  at  all  as  to  dates,  and 
that  one  most  neatlv.  He  was  a portrait  artist, 
born  at  Beaumont-les-.Autels,  in  December,  1818, 
and  a pupil  of  Delaroche  and  Gleyre.  Three  of 
his  portraits  hang  in  the  Art  Museum  in  Chartres. 
He  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salons  from  1845  on. 
In  other  words,  Les  Trois  Graces  and  his  ‘coming 
of  age’  in  art  closely  coincide.  The  design  is  just 
what  a young  portrait  painter  of  Romantic  times, 
turning  his  hand  to  a commercial  bit,  as  most  and 
even  the  best  then  did,  might  be  expected  to  do. 
It  follows  soundly  in  the  footsteps  of  his  elders 
and  betters — Deveria,  Grevedon,  Lacauchie,  Le- 
paulle,  etc.  Yet  he  shows  a refreshing  inventive- 
ness in  carrying  their  earlier  practices  still  a step 
farther.  This  renowned  lithograph,  this  graceful, 
poetic,  and  fantastic  ballet  print,  still  swims  on 
the  open  sea  of  art.  On  the  negative  side,  we  know 
that  it  is  not  by  Chalon.  Regarding  its  artist- 
lithographer,  it  is  non-committal.  On  the  positive 
side  we  know  that  one  Lejeune  designed  it.  The 
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rest  cf  the  marginal  titling  is  easy  going. 

From  the  1830's  on,  Rose  Joseph  Lemercier  was 
the  foremost  lithographic  art-printer  in  Paris  in 
the  19th  century.  Born  there  in  1803,  he  was  the 
son  of  a simple  caner  and  the  eldest  of  17  chil- 
dren ! He  was  a painter  and  an  artist-lithographer 
as  well  as  a printer,  but  those  gifts  only  went  to 
enhance  his  skill  as  an  artist-printer  ,and  permit 
us  to  dally  with  the  idea  that  the  ‘Lith.  pai  -’ 
might  be  completed  with  a ‘Lemercier  , Achille 
Deveria  was  one  of  his  first  clients  and  a frequent 
one  thereafter,  although  he  married  the  daughter 
of  another  well-known  Paris  art-printer.  Motto. 
Deveria's  portrait  of  Lemercier  in  the  full  flush 
of  his  young  manhood  is  one  of  his  finest  effort?, 
a masterpiece  in  lithography.  Henri  Beraldi  says 
that  Lemercier  'was  for  sixty  years  the  very  spirit 
of  lithography.’  No  printer  anywhere  enjoyed  a 
more  enviable  international  renown  in  Romantic 
times. 

From  Lemercier's  plant  came  a large  number  of 
the  loveliest  and  most  excellently  printed  souvenir 
lithographs  of  the  Romantic  Ballet — Deveria’s. 
Julia  de  Varenne,  Elisa  Bellon,  and  Elise  de  Ban- 
kowska;  Grevedon's  Taglioni,  Elssler,  Noblet, 
Grahn,  Vagon,  and  M.  Didelot;  Desmaisons’  Ro- 
sati,  Taglioni  II;  albums  such  as  Les  Annales  de 
rOpera,  etc.,  etc.,  and,  finally,  the  scenes  de  bal- 
lets in  the  Musee  des  Moeurs  en  Actions  of  around 
1860.  The  name  Lemercier  on  a lithograph  is  in 
itself  a guarantee  of  worth. 

Similarly,  the  stamp  of  approval  by  Goupil  et  Vi- 
bert  as  publishers  is  an  accolade.  For  half  a century, 
1829-1886,  the  house  of  Goupil — Rittner  & Gou- 
pil, Goupil  & Vibert,  Goupil  & Cie.,  Boussod-Va- 
ladon  & Cie.,  etc.,  'but  always  the  same  family  and 
fundamentally  the  same  firm  (the  name  itself 
continued  on  into  our  century) — was  the  last 
word  as  to  quality  in  prints,  especially,  in  litho- 
graphs. Fine  or  inexpensive,  large  or  small,  plain 
or  colored,  native  or  foreign,  made  no  difference 
in  the  integrity  behind  the  article.  It  covered  the 
heyday  of  the  Romantic  lithograph  and  it  handled, 
one  time  and  another,  the  best  work  of  most  of 
the  great  French  artist-lithographers  and  of  the 
foreign  masters  as  well.  For  the  Goupils  were  also 
the  chief  importers  in  Paris  of  foreign  art-prints 
— of  all  sorts.  In  turn,  the  house  of  Goupil  had 
either  its  own  branches  or  its  agents  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Europe  and  even  in  America.  The  Ana- 
glyphic  Co.  was  its  London  agent  in  1844;  later. 


the  Goupils  established  their  own  branch  in  Lon- 
don; also,  in  Berlin;  in  New  York,  Knoedler  was 
their  agent.  And  Lemercier  was  the  Goupil's 
preferred  and  prize  printer.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  Lemercier  as  lithographic  printer  and 
the  Goupils  as  publishers  was  a combination  sel- 
dom cqu.dled  and  never  surpassed  anywhere  in 
the  field  of  art-prints  in  the  Romantic  Era.  As  a 
print,  Les  Trois  Graces  kept  the  best  possible  com- 
pany, and  with  it,  Lejeune.  For  the  Paris  studios, 
Lemercier,  and  the  house  of  Goupil  were  the 
Three  Graces  of  art-lithography. 

It  is  now  as  we  write  just  one  hundred  years 
almost  to  the  day  since  the  June  1,  1844,  registered 
on  that  print.  Therefore,  our  Centenary  Salvo  in 
honor  and  vindication  of  this  chef  d'oeuvre  of 
the  French  gallery  of  Romantic  ballet  prints.  But 
centennials  of  moment,  even  of  enduring  import- 
ance, pile  themselves  one  upon  the  other  this 
1944  in  ballet  history — as  those  already  remarked: 
‘Le  Beautes  de  I'Opera’,  and  those  costume 
triumphs,  the  syphide  and  the  tutu  in  their  full 
and  fixed  though  varied  perfection.  Our  catalogue 
signalizes  numerous  other  lithographic  works  issued 
1844  or  1844-45,  as  Les  Annales  de  I'Opera  and 
the  Haguental  album.  The  mid-forties  a century 
ago  witnessed  a torrential  outpouring  of  souvenir 
lithographs  of  the  Romantic  Ballet  the  world 
over.  For  here  was  the  crest  of  the  wave  that  be- 
gan its  upward  surge  in  the  1820’s  to  subside  only 
in  the  1860’s  and  sink  into  the  low,  flat  stretch — 
not  without  sparkling  ripples  occasionally  disturb- 
ing its  monotonous  smoothness — that  is  dubbed 
Post-romanticism  (1870-1910) — or,  as  we  some- 
times put  it,  ballet’s  forty  years  in  the  wilderness. 
But  our  salvo  has  particular  respect  to  Les  Trois 
Graces,  because  that  has  had  to  wait  this  round 
one-hundred  years  to  get  itself  reliably  and  de- 
finitively of  record,  and  to  the  French  Gallery  of 
these  souvenirs  that  has  been  so  incredibiy  slighted 
in  our  modern  annals  of  the  inconography  of  the 
ballet — indeed,  with  what  might  seem  hardly 
short  of  a wilful  blindness. 

Even  such  a salvo  will  have  a hard  time  over- 
taking Mr.  Beaumont’s  flatly  positive  but,  as  it 
proves,  completely  false  report.  His  legend  of  Les 
Trois  Graces  has  had  widespread  currency  these 
many  years,  both  in  the  field  of  art-prints  and  in 
ballet  literature,  and,  in  the  way  of  such  things, 
it  will  long  continue  to  have — for  how  restricted 
is  the  circulation  of  Dance  Index  in  comparison 
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with  the  three  works  cited  that  come  from  his 
peii.  His  trial  balloon  of  1931  was  one  thing;  but 
did  he  learn  nothing  in  the  eight  years  between 
that  and  his  forma!  Catalogue  of  1938?  It  is 
astounding  that  he  should  have  felt  free  (as 
though  silence  ever  gives  consent  in  these  matters) 
to  permit  himself  an  equal  licence  in  a formal 
catalogue — to  have  set  down  as  though  it  were 
data  lifted  from  the  print  itself,  with  never  a 
parenthesis  or  question-mark,  what  was  at  best  but 
sheer  and  jejune  guesswork  on  the  part  of  one 
claimed  as  the  one  authority  boasting  a quarter- 
century  of  specialization  in  the  field — and,  adds 
Mr.  Sitwell,  ‘there  is  no  room  for  two  persons 
of  this  particular  identity.’  as  though  to  fence  off 
the  field  itself  against  all  others  as  poachers.  All 
things  considered,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well!  For 
ourselves,  we  know  one  only  authority  of  any  re- 
liance: the  prints  themselves.  To  our  mind,  any- 
one who  can  ferret  them  out  or  can  throw  more 
light  on  those  already  known,  should  be  welcome 
in  the  field,  and  the  more  the  merrier. 

Mr.  Beaumont’s  countryman,  Mr.  Ernest  New- 
man, has,  to  our  mind,  put  the  sad  situation  con- 
cisely, in  his  volume  earlier  cited.  ‘Human  nature 


is  normally  very  credulous,  not  to  say  gullible;  and 
the  average  man  is  inclined  to  pay  excessive  de- 
ference to  whatever  he  may  see  in  print,  especially 
when  the  author  has  the  audacity  to  claim  to  be 
in  possession  of  sources  of  information  that  are 
inaccessible  to  ordinary  beings.  Even  after  the 
fraud  or  the  delusion  has  been  fully  exposed,  the 
mischief  is  never  quite  undone;  a good  lie,  once 
it  gets  a start,  can  never  be  caught  up  with.  There 
are  still  people  on  earth  who  believe,  because  they 
liave  never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary,  in  the 
Ossianic  origin  of  “Ossian”,  while  many  worthy 
people  who  have  heard  plenty  to  the  contrary 
will  go  to  their  graves  still  convinced  that  Mr. 
Asquith  was  secretly  in  league  with  the  Germans 
during  (World  War  I).  Nevertheless,  though  they 
may  never  be  able  to  catch  up  with  the  lie  or 
quite  dispel  the  illusion,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ex- 
perts (and,  we  would  personally  interpolate,  the 
tyros)  to  do  what  they  can  towards  those  desir- 
able ends,  d'he  only  pity  is  that  the  exposure  of 
the  lie  or  the  dissipation  of  the  illusion  means  the 
expenditure  of  a great  deal  of  time  that,  in  a 
more  perfect  world,  might  have  been  put  to  better 
uses.’ 


Plate  XX,  Cat.  No.  132. 


Plate  XXI,  Cat.  No.  131. 


PAPvl’  II:  THE  ANCIENT  LEGEND 


There  remains  jus',  one  detail  in  Mr.  Beaumont’s 
Catalogue  entry  on  Les  Trois  Graces  to  which  we 
have  as  yet  paid  no  direct  attention.  J’his  concerns 
the  third  Grace,  whom  he  describes  as : Cerrito 
in  I he  'Pas  de  Diane’  from  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Gand. 

'J'hat  annotation  is  partly  a reddition  of  the  text 
itself  of  the  print  and  partly  a dilucidation  of  the 
third  dancing  figure.  As  a commentary  it  falls 
short  of  what  the  circumstances  warranted  and 
demanded.  To  offer  that  much,  yet  no  more,  on 
this  Grace  is  to  raise  more  problems  than  one  sol- 
ves. For  that  bald  and  precise  information — 
compounded  of  a gloss  and  a surmise — makes  of 
one  of  the  most  rational  and  self-explanatory  of 
ballet  ]5rints  a maggoty  madness. 

Let  us,  then,  strain  the  obvious  and  pose  some 
questions: — Cover  up  the  NAMES  on  the  picture 
proper.  That  is,  leave  only  the  dancing  FIGLfRES 
EXPOSED.  Name  those  dancers  . . . — Now,  cover 
the  dancing  figures.  Leave  only  the  three  NAMES 


exposed.  Name  the  heroines  depicted  in  Les  Trois 
Graces  . . . — Finally,  take  a second  and  critical 
lock  at  those  names.  The  Taglioni-Sylphide  and 
the  Elssler-Florinda  are  never  for  a second  in 
doubt.  But  as  regards  the  third  Grace,  wh\-  leave 
cwo  utterly  irreconcilable  bits  of  ballet  history 
to  dangle  unresolved — and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
add  to  the  confusion  by  a gloss? 

For  the  general  reader,  let  us  tr\-  to  put  the 
matter  in  modern  parlance.  Here,  let  us  say,  is  a 
huge  poster  on  a contemporary  triumvirate:  Mr. 
Churchill,  in  naval  uniform,  plus  a big  cigar;  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  in  civilian  dress,  plus  a cigarette  in  a 
long  holder;  Mr.  Stalin,  in  military  garb,  plus  a 
pipe.  That  strains  history  not  a bit,  nor  asks  any 
names,  now  or  ever,  even  though  the  poster  may 
be  a composite  of  three  photographs. 

Now,  suppose  some  wag  or,  worse,  some  schem- 
ing editor,  came  along,  secured  that  poster  to  save 
it,  and  put  it  away  in  storage,  after  having  printed 
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on  it:  Churchill — Franklin  Roosevelt — Signor 
Itler. 

Well,  what  would  you  think  of  that  today? 
What  might  or  should  some  hypothetical  you  be 
expected  to  think  or  to  say  about  it  A.D.  2044? 
What  would  you  think,  then,  if  that  hypothetical 
you  of  a century  hence  came  across  an  annotated 
Catalogue  specifically  devoted  to  such  old  posters, 
and  found  there  the  picture  reproduced  in  the 
small,  with  the  following  explanatory  text  set  down 
in  all  simplicity  against  it:  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  U.S.A.,  centre;  Churchill,  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  on  his  right;  and  Flit- 
ler  as  Marshall  of  the  Russian  Army  of  the  Soviet 
Republics,  on  his  left?  Just  that — and  nothing 
more  ? 

Admittedly,  it  sounds  like  piling  it  on  thick  and 
rubbing  it  in.  It  is  not.  So  far  as  the  history  of 
the  Romantic  Ballet  and  Lcs  Trois  Graces  are 
concerned,  that  is  rather  an  exact  parallel  to  what 
Mr.  Beaumont  has  set  down.  Moreover,  the  print 
itself  is  there  to  bear  him  out  in  every  word  of 
It — well,  almost!  But  with  all  due  respect  to  both 
Les  Trois  Graces  and  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  allow- 
ing that  the  facts  really  are  as  he  gives  them,  it 
still  makes  no  sense.  It  is  not  simply'  an  error.  It 
is  a century-old  blind  and  a venal  chicanery.  It  is 
a scandal — an  ancient  scandal  that  Mr.  Beau- 
mont’s placid  and  worse  than  superficial  annota- 
tion conspires  to  aid  and  abet  by  an  indecent 
gloss. 

Obviously,  however,  (except  as  silence  gives 
consent),  this  situation  has  little  to  do  with  Mr. 
Beaumont.  It  was  not  directly  of  his  making.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  actual  print.  This  is  most  dis- 
couraging. We  have  just  been  at  great  pains  to  get 
our  ideas  and  the  exact  text  of  this  work  precisely 
right  only  to  discover  that  no  sooner  is  the  te.xt 
indubitably'  right  than  it  is  become  at  the  same 
time  as  indubitably'  wrong  and  the  souvenir,  if 
anything,  more  cockeyed  than  ever!  Was  there 
ever  such  a ballet  print? 

For,  if  the  third  Grace  is  Beatrix-Diane — or  is 
she^  On  that  we  have  only  Mr.  Beaumont’s  word, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  print  itself.  His  findings 
have  been  faulty  before  and  could  be  again.  First, 
then,  let  us  try  to  determine  whether  the  third 
Grace  is  Beatrix  of  the  Pas  de  Diane  in  La  Jolie 
Fille  de  Gand. 

THE  PAS  DE  DIANE 

First  off,  whoever  she  may  be,  that  third  Grace 
must  picture  a character  and  a role  of  a distinc- 


tion and  originality  to  measure  up  to  the  Sylphide 
with  her  famous  pas  seul,  a triumph  of  airy  ease, 
ballon,  and  breadth,  and  to  Florinda  of  the  Ca- 
chucha  with  its  fiery  and  scintillating  terre-a-terre 
feats.  We  of  today  could  wish  that  she  had  been 
Giselle  or,  to  follow  Les  Beautes  de  I’Opera,  she 
might  well  have  been  either  Giselle  or  Ondine.  But 
neither  of  those  heroines  offered  any  contrast  to 
the  Taglioni-Sylphide ; both  were  but  variations 
rung  on  a theme  that  was  of  Taglioni’s  creation. 
The  third  Grace,  to  hold  her  own  in  such  com- 
pany, must  be  there  in  her  own  proper  rights  as 
a creative  and  original  artist  of  the  dance,  a vir- 
tuosic  genius 

Secondly',  from  the  nature  of  her  costume  and 
her  accessories,  she  is  a Greco-Roman  goddess  and, 
if  not  Diana,  dianesque.  In  that,  she  does  contrast 
with  the  Gothic  fee  and  the  Spanish  gipsy;  she  is 
a new  note  in  the  composition,  and  she  is  a new 
note  in  the  Romantic  Ballet.  As  the  other  two 
Graces  are  historical  and  contemporary',  we  should 
not  see  the  third  Grace  as  a fanciful  creation  still 
to  come  until  we  have  exhausted  the  historical 
probabilities.  Mr.  Beaumont  finds  no  historical 
trouble  with  it.  What  about  his  selection — La  Jolie 
Fille  de  Gand? 

That  was  a grand  pantomime  ballet  in  3 acts 
and  9 scenes,  adapted  from  a once  popular  drama, 
Victorine  ou  la  Nuit  porte  Conseil.  Its  heroine 
was  Beatrix,  the  Beauty'  of  Ghent.  A lesser  charac- 
ter in  it  was  Diana,  premiere  danseuse  at  the  Fenice 
Theatre,  Venice.  In  Act  II,  Scene2,  during  a 
masked  ball,  Diana  and  a band  of  nymphs  dance 
— and  then,  (we  ignore  the  plot,  but  the  Roman- 
tics delighted  in  these  double  plays),  Beatrix  ap- 
pears as  the  goddess  Diana  and  dances  a pas  seul, 
the  Pas  de  Diane  Chasseresse.  ‘The  chief  pas,’ 
wrote  a reviewer  of  the  time,  ‘was  a Diane  Clhas- 
seresse,’  whose  adagio  was  a series  of  classical  at- 
titudes, etc. 

This  ballet  was  a vast  success.  Originally  pro- 
duced at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1842,  it  remained  in 
the  repertory  there  until  1848,  being  danced  68 
times.  It  soon  made  the  rounds  of  the  great  ballet 
capitals — London  (1844),  Milan,  Vienna,  etc.;  it 
even  reached  America.  Beatrix,  like  Giselle,  was 
a role  that  every  great  dancer  aspired  to  dance 
and  that  many  did,  among  them  Grisi,  Elssler, 
Plunkett,  Maywood,  Fleury,  Lee. 

The  Pas  de  Diane  Chasseresse  with  its  ‘poses 
antiques’  caught  on  like  wildfire.  It  was  often  lifted 
from  the  ballet  and  danced  as  an  independent  solo 
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number  (as  the  Bluebird  Variation  is  today).  It 
initiated  a vogue  in  ‘Classic’  pas,  a small  miracle 
in  itself  in  Romantic  times.  Every  prominent  or 
near  prominent  ballerina  wanted  to  dance  it — or 
a Pas  de  Diane,  for  it  enjoyed  that  sincerest  form 
of  flattery,  imitation.  In  the  wake  of  the  original 
creation,  I’aglioni  had  her  Pas  de  Diane,  Cerrito 
had  her  Pas  de  Diane  . . . Leroux,  . . . Plunkett 
. . . A Pas  de  Diane  became  a stock  number  whose 
popularity  held  for  decades — and  similar  numbers, 
as  a Pas  de  Venus,  as  the  famous  Pas  des  Deesses, 
etc.,  soon  came  to  join  it. 

In  a way,  the  Pas  de  Diane  may  be  said  to  have 
inaugurated — certainly,  it  foreshadowed — a revival 
of  Classic  themes  in  the  Romantic  Ballet  that  is  to 
be  noted  in  Paris  and  London  in  the  years  just 
following.  Lady  Henriette,  L’Aurore,  Eucharis, 
.\elia  et  Mysis,  La  Bacchante,  Le  Jugement  de 
Paris,  Les  Elements,  Les  Quatre  Saisons,  Les 
Graces,  etc.,  came  along  from  1843  on.  After 
nearly  two  decades  of  thumbs  down  on  the  old 
mythology  and  old  ballet  themes  beloved  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  these  began  to  show  their 
faces  again  unashamedly  in  Paris  and  London. 

( The\'  had  never  been  arbitrarily  banished  any- 
where else.) 

As  a distinctive  ballet  creation,  then,  the  Pas 
de  Diane  measures  up.  In  selecting  Beatrix-Diane 
for  his  third  Grace,  Lejeune  would  have  shown 
a sensitive  prescience  for  ‘modern’  trends  and  for 
the  old  and  tried  that  was  again  destined  to  be- 
come the  new — Classicism  revived  and  refurbished 
made  welcome  in  the  Romantic  Ballet. 

LA  DIANE  CHASSERESSE 

Our  next  move,  then,  should  be  to  consult  the 
iconography  as  to  whether  this  Pas  and  the  third 
Grace  are  in  agreement.  Happily,  ballet  prints  are 
rich  in  illustrations  of  the  Pas  de  Diane — of  some 
Romantic  Pas  de  Diane — and  of  many  dancers 
in  such  a pas.  Even  the  iconography  of  this  ex- 
act Pas  de  Diane  Chasseresse  is  impressive,  run- 
ning to  a half-dozen  or  more  prints. 

First  off,  however,  we  strike  a snag.  Les  Trois 
Graces  apart,  we  know  perhaps  a half-dozen 
French  prints  of  the  Pas  de  Diane,  but  not  one  of 
them  is  as  early  as  1844  (let  alone  1842),  only  one 
is  of  the  Pas  de  Diane  Chasseresse,  and  that  one 
is  a version  of  an  English  lithograph  of  1844-45. 
The  Martinet  Gallery  that  ought  to  be  of  help  of- 
fers a n\imber  of  prints  on  the  ballet  itself  but. 


strangely  enough,  not  a single  item  on  Beatrix. 

For  the  earliest  examples  yet  known  of  the  Pas 
de  Diane  Chasseresse,  we  must  turn  elsewhere,  to 
London,  which  boasts  one  print  of  1843  and  at 
least  three  that  . . . , while  yet  undated,  must  be 
long  to  1844,  all,  that  is,  much  of  a date  with 
Les  Trois  Graces  itself  (1844). 

The  earliest  of  these  is  a lovely  study  of  Adele 
Dumilatre  in  this  pas,  a lithograph  by  J.  Bouvier. 
Dumilatre,  who  danced  Agnes,  Beatrix’s  younger 
sister,  in  the  original  Paris  Opera  production, 
danced  the  Pas  de  Diane  Chasseresse  as  an  entr’- 
acte number  at  the  Italian  Opera  during  her 
first  London  season,  1843.  For  our  purposes,  this 
study  is  non-committal.  Its  plain  white  tutu  and 
form-fitting  bodice  are  devoid  of  any  relief.  The 
rich  diadem  with  its  crescent  moon  on  the  brow 
and  the  bow  in  hand  alone  announce  the  .goddess 
of  the  hunt — plus  the  marginal  titling:  Adele 
Dumilatre  as  la  Diane  Chasseresse.  It  is  the  most 
severely  plain  and  the  only  pure  white  of  all 
these  Diana  costumes.  (Beaumont  No.  72) 

Of  Louise  Fleuiy  as  Beatrix-Diane  in  the  first 
London  production  of  the  ballet  proper  (Drury 
Lane,  1844),  there  are  at  least  three  souvenir 
prints,  all  in  agreement  on  her  costume.  Here  we 
meet  the  opposite  extreme;  the  costume  is  over 
ornate.  The  tutu  is  fancied  up  with  satin  bands 
bordering  the  outermost  skirt.  The  overskirt  is 
diapered  with  stars — which  is  a contact.  But  it  is 
open  at  the  front,  looped  up  on  the  right  side  with 
a jewelled  rosette;  on  the  left  side,  a long  double 
sash  of  plain  material  finished  off  with  satin  bands 
and  fringe  falls  from  the  waist.  The  form-fitting 
Dodice,  plain  at  the  back  (in  a Brandard  litho- 
graph), is  starred  in  the  front  (in  another  print). 
The  crescent  moon  on  a bandeau,  the  bow,  the 
quiver  of  arrows,  recur.  This  costume  is  related 
to  but  is  definitely  not  the  same  as  that  worn  by 
Lejeune’s  third  Grace.  (Beaumont  No.  77) 

At  this  pass,  a lone  but  excellent  American 
lithograph  of  Mary  Ann  Lee  by  Davignon  comes 
to  our  assistance.  Though  undated,  it  may  confi- 
dently be  assigned  to  the  year  1845,  when  she 
first  danced  Beatrix  in  Philadelphia.  Here,  all 
the  details  to  be  noted  in  Lejeune’s  figure  are 
present — plus.  Nevertheless,  here  is  as  good  as  pre- 
cisely— but  precisely — the  costume  of  Lejeune’s 
third  Grace.  The  hair-do  is  the  same  and  the 
crescent  moon  is  perched  neither  on  a fancy  dia- 
dem nor  on  a plain  bandeau  but  appears  by  itself. 
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lesting  on  the  brow,  nestling  in  the  hair,  as 
native  to  it,  the  stigmata  proper  of  the  goddess 
and  nothing  extraneous.  The  star-spangled  over- 
skirt is  all  of  a piece  and  devoid  of  any  accessory 
ornaments  or  trimmings.  Here  alone  does  a broad 
rippled  length  of  the  skirt  material  sweep  diagon- 
ally from  the  waist  under  the  right  arm  up  to  the 
left  shoulder  (and,  presumably,  down  counterwise 
across  the  back).  Only  the  fluttering  ribands  of 
the  cinture  seen  in  Les  Trois  Graces  are  absent, 
i hese  are  probably  no  less  decorative  frills  in- 
troduced by  Lejeune  than  v/ere  the  fluttering  rib- 
ands that  he  gave  his  opposite  figure,  the  Syl- 
phide.  (Ulus.  Dance  Index,  May,  1943.) 

Will  anyone  demur:  But  the  bare  feet,  legs, 
torso,  of  the  French  print?  Of  course,  in  the  Lee 
study  Diana  wears  slippers,  tights,  tutu,  and  flesh- 
ings (form-fitting  chemise  or  bodice),  as  did  all 
who  danced  this  Pas  and  as  do  the  dancers  in  all 
these  prints,  the  French  items  apart.  But  have  you 
forgotten  Mr.  Beaumont’s  ‘artistic  convention’  and 
our  many  French  instances  of  it?  In  Les  Trois 
Graces,  Diana  presents — does  she  not? — but  another 
example,  a logical  extension  of  the  conceit.  For 
that  is  the  essence  of  this  Romantic  Diana,  who  is 
nothing  ever  actually  seen  on  the  stage  and  yet 
the  illusion  adumbrated  and  the  reality  envisioned. 
She  is  a contemporary  stage  heroine,  as  is  the 
Sylphide,  conventionally  garbed,  but  depicted 
according  to  the  reality  intended  in  terms  of  the 
then  contemporary  ballet. 

The  dancer's  ‘make  up’  for  Diana  required,  in 
addition  to  flesh-colored  slippers  and  tights  a 
flesh-colored  skin-fitting  chemise,  and  the  inevi- 
table pink  or  white  translucent  tutu.  These  are 
NOT  the  ‘costume’ ; they  are  the  undress,  the,  ‘no 
dress,’  of  the  role.  OVER  these  went  the  ‘costume’ 
proper,  the  Romantic  and  balletic  version  of  a 
Greek  chlamys  that  has  come  loose  (or  been  left 
loosened ) over  the  right  shoulder  and  fallen  off, 
exposing  half  the  torso.  What  else  is  the  sense  of 
Mary  Ann  Lee’s  get  up?  What  else  is  the  ex- 
planation in  terms  of  ballet,  of  the  stage,  of  social 
propriety,  of  what  Lejeune  presents  as  the  third 
Grace  balancing  his  first?  For  what  applies  to  the 
S\lphide  applies  equally  to  Diana — only  more  so, 
because  there  are  more  ‘fleshings.’  Is  the  nudity 
of  this  third  Grace  in  a Romantic  ballet  print  that 
would  equate  her  with  Taglioni  and  Elssler  in 
their  greatest  roles  susceptible  of  any  other  ex- 
planation— above  all,  given  the  Lee  key-print? 


Plate  XXII,  Cat.  No.  64. 


Dumilatre  and  Fleury  chose  either  to  eliminate 
cr  to  ignore  any  suggestion  of  a nude  torso.  There 
is  nothing  Grecian  or  Roman  about  their  costumes 
except  the  accessories.  We  must  think  that  they 
chose  (as  did  Taglioni  with  her  peacock-feather 
wings)  to  alter  the  costume — and  again,  not  to 
its  improvement.  Their  gowns  are  lovely  but  sense- 
less. In  ‘dressing’  Diana,  they  either  quite  un- 
dressed her  or  else  they  did  not  dress  HER  at  all, 
but  only  themselves.  In  terms  of  Diana,  Dumilatre 
is  chastely  ‘nude’  and  Fleury  wears  no  chlamys  but 
only  a scarf  about  her  loins  which  would  have 
shocked  Diana,  if  not  as  immodest,  certainly  as 
unbecoming.  Either,  like  Lee,  she  should  have  her 
chlamys,  or,  like  Dumilatre,  her  naked  innocence. 

If  one  is  not  prepared  for  such  readings,  the 
point  and  force  of  effective  ballet  costuming  dur- 
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ing  the  rest  of  the  19th  century  will  be  missed, 
and  the  whole  a ridiculous  insipidity,  which  it  was 
not,  even  though  after  1870  matters  became  pretty 
bad.  The  explanation  of  much  17th  and  18th  cen- 
tury ballet  costuming  will  likewise  escape  remark, 
but  here  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  19th 
century  tutu.  The  tutu  and  its  companion  bodice 
became  the  no-dress  as  well  as  the  eternal  dress  of 
the  danseuse.  It  was  the  overskirt  and  over-bodice 
and  the  accessory  ornaments  that  alone  and  en- 
tirely denoted  the  ‘role’  of  the  dancer.  Over  that 
nude  ‘mannikin,’  i.e.,  the  tutu’d  figure,  went  the 
costume  proper.  In  terms  of  hallet,  the  tutu  (with 
its  bodice)  was  the  danseuse  stripped  for  action; 
the  ‘costume’  began  from  there  on. 

T’o  think  otherwise  is  to  imply  that  in  La  Peri, 
Grisi  wore  only  a brassiere  and  left  her  middle 
torso  exposed ! — that  in  Ondine,  Cerrito’s  torso, 
quite  as  exposed  and  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  this  Diana  of  a year  earlier,  was  likewise  un- 
clothed and  that  the  pink  of  the  bodice  (and  of 
the  tutu  as  well,  below  the  short  green  overskirt 
of  the  water  creature)  was  of  the  ‘costume’  proper 
— not  of  Cerrito  but  of  Ondine.  Grisi  and  Cerrito 
and  Lee  were  all  three  modestly  gowned,  as  cus- 
tom demanded.  It  was  the  Peri,  and  Ondine,  and 
Diana,  who  thus  exposed  the  charms  of  their  per- 
sons— to  the  eyes  of  the  mind  and  in  the  pictorial 
ima.gination  of  their  audiences.  Our  Amero-English 
artists  realistically  set  down  what  was  seen.  French 
artists  often  preferred  to  translate  into  art  the 
illusion  intended.  Given  these  costume  notes, 
French  Lejeune  would  have  dressed  (or  un- 
dressed) Cerrito  as  Ondine  exactly  as  he  did  dress 
(or  undress)  Diana.  (Mr.  Beaumont’s  Catalogue 
illustrates  all  three  prints  in  color — his  plates 
No.l,  25,  38.  Look  at  them,  for  only  color  re- 
productions register  these  niceties — and  convince 
\ ourself. ) 

In  the  French  Romantic  convention,  from  the 
time  of  Garneray  through  Lepaulle  and  Barre  and 
Deveria  to  Les  Trois  Graces  of  Lejeune,  the  wit- 
ness is  consistent  and  compelling.  American  Mary 
Ann  Lee’s  Beatrix-Diane  study  is  a perfect  ex- 
ample to  compare  with  what  Lejeune  recorded  in 
his  third  Grace.  The  former  includes  what  was 
really  there  and  yet  was  not  the  ‘costume.’  Lejeune 
reduced  his  record  to  ‘the  costume.’  The  French 
convention  which  Mr.  Beaumont  quite  properly 
invokes  on  the  bare  feet  had  to  do  with  much 
more  than  just  that.  It  was  a basic  artistic  canon 


in  its  generation  consciously  rationalized  and 
logically  applied. 

Now,  this  American  item  is  important.  Dumi- 
latre  and  Fleur\'  were  from  the  Paris  Opera  but 
they  were  also  OF  the  Paris  Opera.  They  may 
well  have  held  themselves  above  a slavish  imitation 
of  any  dancer’s  costume  in  any  role  or  they  may 
have  felt  each  dancer  should  visualize  herself  in 
the  spirit  rather  than  in  the  text  of  a role. 

But  Lee  was  an  American  provincial  who 
spent  a year — a sole  and  enchanted  year  of  her 
life — in  Paris,  studying  and  witnessing  the  bal- 
lets at  the  Opera.  (1844-45.  ‘She  is  a pupil  of 
ihe  celebrated  M.  Coralli,  director  of  the  danse 
at  the  Grand  Opera,  in  Paris.  She  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  Ballet  at  the  Opera,  although 
she  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  receiving  her 
lessons  in  the  Opera  building  and  of  a seat  in  the 
director’s  private  box  on  each  Ballet  night.’  Quoted 
from  The  Spirit  of  the  Times,  31  May,  1845,  in 
Miss  Lillian  Moore’s  monograph,  ‘Mary  Ann  Lee,’ 
in  Dance  Index,  May,  1943.) 

On  her  return,  Lee  produced  La  Jolie  Fille  de 
Gand  here,  in  Philadelphia,  and  she  often  danced 
the  Pas  de  Diane  Chasseresse  as  a solo  number. 
She  had,  of  course,  perfected  herself  in  that  role 
(among  others)  in  Paris.  May  we  not  be  sure  that 
she  also  followed  meticulously  the  Paris  Opera 
costuming  of  the  part?  The  chances  are,  we  should 
say,  that  she  had  her  costumes  for  it  made  in  Paris 
and  the  exact  doubles  of  the  Paris  Beatrix.  What 
American  dancer  w'ould  not — above  all,  in  the 
1840’s?  On  what  other  grounds  can  the  coincid- 
ences between  this  American  and  this  French 
print  be  accounted  for? 

There  is  only  one  other  ground  of  which  we  can 
think.  For  his  lithographs  of  Blangy,  Davignon 
used  a French  print  of  Grisi,  substituting  his  own 
portrait  head.  Did  he  do  the  same  here?  That 
seems  unlikely.  The  Blangy  is  inscribed  merely: 
Drawn  on  Stone  by  . . . The  Lee  print  reads: 
Painted  from  Life  and  on  Stone  by  . , . But  either 
way  adds  up  to  the  same  thing.  If  he  availed 
himself  of  some  now  unknown  to  us  French  print 
of  Beatrix-Diane,  that  would  not  alter  the  force 
of  our  remarks  or  of  the  comparison  by  one  iota. 

The  chief  trouble  here  is  that  we  do  not  know 
Lejeune’s  imm.ediate  source  for  his  third  Grace. 
Was  it  his  original  contribution  to  Les  Trois 
Graces,  drawn  from  the  life?  He  was  a portrait 
painter  and  that  could  have  been  the  case.  Did 
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he  lift  it  from  some  other  picture?  Why  should 
he,  when  there  was  no  need?  Did  he  execute  it 
from  a third  Barre  statuette?  This  is  the  question 
that  the  reader  has  doubtless  already  asked  him- 
self. That  would  make  a perfect  unity  of  Lejeune’s 
study  from  every  angle.  It  is  the  most  attractive 
and  forceful  of  all  hypotheses. 

Barre  did  his  Elssler  study  in  1836  and  his  study 
of  Emma  Livry  around  1861.  It  is  natural  to  think 
and  it  would  seem  certain  that  during  the  quarter- 
century  between  he  did  more  than  just  the  Ta- 
glioni  of  1837.  The  chances  are  that  he  also  ex- 
ecuted sculptures  of  various  of  the  famous  Opera 
dancers,  especially,  of  Grisi,  Cerrito,  Rosati,  Fer- 
raris — ‘stars,’  all.  However,  we  have  never  seen 
any  such  statuettes  nor  as  yet  found  any  record  of 
them  or  any  detailed  biography  of  Barre  and  his 
works.  Personally,  we  confidently  believe  that  Le- 
jeune’s third  Grace  is  a record  of  another  statu- 
ette and  of  the  Paris  Opera  Beatrix-Diane — for 
of  what  other  could  or  would  Barre,  any  more 
than  Lejeune,  possibly  have  made  it? 

We  cannot  as  yet  prove  the  existence  of  such  a 
sculptiue.  But  we  feel  it  in  our  bones  that  Lejeune’s 
design  of  Les  Trois  Graces  is  a play  on  the  term 
from  every  angle,  including  THREE  sculptures  by 
Barre,  thus  bringing  the  old  dual  Deveria  record 
up-to-date  in  the  1840’s  in  a single  treble  study. 
This  kind  of  play,  counter-play,  and  double-play, 
was  typical  of  Romantic  modes  of  thought. 

However  all  that  may  be,  this  much  stands  firm : 
the  third  Grace  IS  Beatrix-Diane  of  La  Jolie  Fille 
de  Gand.  She  may  stand  for  a whole  congeries  of 
ideas  and  for  a whole  series  of  like  heroines,  as  do 
the  Sylphide  and  Florinda,  but  she  does  so  through 
one  and  the  architype  of  them  all,  as  do  her  sisters. 
She  is  the  prime  concrete  instance  of  the  Pas  de 
Diane,  of  Beatrix,  la  jolie  fille  de  Gand,  and  her 
Pas  de  Diane  Chasseresse,  as  first  created. 

‘MISS  CERITTO’ 

How,  then,  can  she  possibly  be  Cerrito?  This  is 
a Paris  print  of  1844  and  Cerrito  did  not  reach 
the  Paris  Opera,  was  never  seen  in  Paris,  until 
1847.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  she 
never  anywhere  danced  either  Beatrix  in  La  Jolie 
Fille  de  Gand  or  even  the  Pas  de  Diane  Chasse- 
resse. The  role  is  in  no  way  associated  with  her 
career  nor  did  it  advance  her  fame  by  a hair’s 
breadth — this  print  apart.  Finally,  the  third  Grace 
and  Cerrito  violate  the  artist’s  own  logic  and 


lyricism.  Taglioni  is  introduced  in  her  greatest 
role  and  the  Sydphide  is  allotted  to  its  creator  and 
its  greatest  interpreter.  The  same  holds  true  for 
Elssler-Florinda.  But  for  the  third  Grace,  Beatrix 
is  assigned  to  a dancer  who  never  danced  her  and 
Cerrito  is  given  a famous  role  that  she  never  creat- 
ed while  her  own  m.emorable  creations  are  ignored. 

We  are  not  of  a mind  to  deny  Cerrito  a place 
here  as  no  Grace  of  the  Romantic  Ballet.  She  en- 
tirely belongs;  that  is  to  say,  she  could  well  hold 
her  own  in  such  company.  Her  Alma  or  her  On- 
dine  were  first  water  achievements,  as  well  as  her 
post  1844  creations.  But  no  artist  wishing  thus  to 
honor  her  would  ever  have  masqueraded  so  famous 
a dancer  before  the  world  in  the  borrowed  fineries 
of  another.  That  could  only  have  hamstrung  his 
own  aims  by  a ridiculous  mockery  that  could  do 
nobody’s  reputation  any'  good.  And  for  all  that  she 
danced  everybody’s  roles  and  was  quick  to  imitate 
any  new  wrinkle  launched  by'  another,  Cerrito 
herself  would  have  been  as  indignant  at  the  very 
idea — not  of  placing  her  among  the  Three  Graces 
or  beside  Taglioni  and  Elssler,  for  she  probably 
considered  herself  as  outstripping  them  both,  were 
the  truth  to  be  told  (and  tales  to  be  credited'  — 
but  of  not  portray'ing  her  in  one  of  her  own  im- 
mortal creations  of  which,  she  preened  herself  not 
without  reason,  that  she  possessed  a collection. 
Whoever  perpetrated  this  injustice,  it  cannot  have 
been  Lejeune  and  anv  collusion  on  Cerrito’s  part 
is  as  little  to  be  seen. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record  it  should  be  remarked 
that  Cerrito  did  dance  a Pas  de  Diane  in  London 
in  1844.  This  was  in  a elaborate  grand  ballet 
choreographed  by  Jules  Perrot  and  called  Zelie 
ou  la  Nymphe  de  Diane,  which  nymph  was  Cer- 
rito. In  it  she  danced  a Pas  des  Fleches — a not 
even  thinly  veiled  plagiarism  of  the  sensational 
Pas  de  Diane  Chasseresse,  Hooted  and  hissed 
throu.ghoLit  its  first  performance,  that  was  Zelie’s 
last  as  a grand  ballet.  Reduced  to  the  proportions 
of  a divertissment,  the  piece  was  danced  once 
again  and  no  more,  for  a grand  total  of  two — 
as  dismal  a failure  as  those  two  great  artistes  ever 
experienced.  But  Zelie  lies  outside  bounds.  It  was 
first  produced  onlv  on  25th  June,  1844 — weeks 
after  Les  Trois  Graces  was  already  on  sale  in 
printshops  and  surely  months  after  Lejeune  had 
completed  his  sketch. 

So  how  can  this  Beatrix-Diane  possibly  be  Cer- 
rito? Well,  the  print  itself  says  so.  Talk  yourself 
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blue  in  the  face,  but  there  it  is.  On  those  grounds 
the  only  answer  is  that  it  does — with  the  honest 
mental  reservation,  to  preserve  one’s  sanity:  But 
I still  don’t  believe  it.  History  is  against  it;  the 
nature  of  Lejeune’s  study  is  against  it;  the  print 
itself,  being  French,  is  against  it.  Yet  there  her 
name  is. 

It  is  neither  hair-splitting  nor  a drowning-man's 
s'.raw  to  insist  that  v/hat  the  print  actually  says 
is  ‘Miss  Ceritto.’  Oh,  that  is  our  Cerrito,  all  right 
— but  with  a difference.  .\nd  when  what  the  print 
SAYS,  the  literal  item,  is  the  crux  of  the  trouble, 
precision  is  of  the  essence.  It  was  Mr.  Beaumont's 
instinctive  shudder  at  sight  of  that  far-fangled  blain 
on  this  lovely  print,  that  led  him  to  suppress  the 
facts.  But  in  doing  so,  he  altered  the  quiddity 
and  at  the  same  time  threw  away  the  key  to  the 
cure.  For  here,  where,  pictorially,  all  goes  together 
to  perfection,  all  suddenly  goes  to  ruin  by  what's 
in  a name — unless  rescued  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  abyss  by  that  name  itself.  That  horrific  ‘Miss 
Ceritto’  proves  itself  an  antilogy,  anacoluthon, 
anamorphosis,  or  what  litero-pictorial  distortion 
you  will,  and  one  hoist  by  its  own  petard. 

For  Cerrito  has  only  an  editorial  existence,  a 
nominal  presence,  in  this  print.  She  is  a literary 
figment,  an  afterthought,  and  an  imposition,  arbi- 
trarily foi.sted  upon  the  souvenir  from  without,  and 
as  bungled  a piece  of  editorial  legerdemain  as  we 
have  encountered  among  ballet  prints. 

The  simple  condi  ion  in  itself  is  nothing  either 
new  or  surprising.  Ballet  prints  have  juggled  both 
names  and  faces  quite  as  freely  as  their  later 
editors  have  juggled  their  data.  Our  earlier 
catalogues  have  cited  a dozen  instances.  But  none 
of  these  applies  here.  In  them,  the  whole  thing — 
the  design  and  the  juggled  name — was  pirated. 

souvenir  study  of  some  dancer  was  re-drawn 
or  re-issued  and  another  name  attached  to  it. 

Here,  however,  in  Les  Trois  Graces,  some  editor 
must  have  presumed  to  tamper  with  an  ORI- 
GINAL art  study  before  ever  it  was  born  as  an 
art-print,  while  it  was  still  in  the  womb  of  the 
press  undelivered.  It  would  have  made  no  essen- 
tial difference  in  this  v/ork  had  this  editor  not 
bungled  his  operation.  Flat!  he  merely  set  down 
‘Cerrito,’  his  meddlesome  hand  v/ould  still  have 
stood  convicted  of  its  deceit  and  guile,  for  the 
picture  proper  and  ballet  history  will  not  enter- 
tain any  idea  of  Cerrito — and  the  art  study  is  the 
first  and  ultimate  gravamen ; on  its  authority  we 
have  entered  our  caveat,  only  to  reinforce  and 


rationalize  it  by  means  of  contributory  evidences 
drawn  from  other  sources. 

Of  course,  either  all  or  none  of  those  three 
names  should  have  had  an  honorific  ‘Miss,’  not 
just  one.  But  a century  ago,  dancers  were  not 
Miss’d,  except  in  the  English-speaking  world.  Even 
there,  only  native  dancers  were  Miss’d;  foreign 
artistes  were  regularly  Mlle'd.  But  it  was  a French, 
a Parisian  hand  that  added  those  names  to  this 
French  print.  To  that  editor,  Cerrito  was  un- 
known— except  as  a name  and  a London  name. 
With  typical  but  mistaken  gallic  courtesy  he  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable.  He  Miss’d  her!  Then 
lie  added  injury  to  insult  by  misspelling  her  name. 
It  is  possible  that  Charles  Hervey  had  this  titling 
in  the  back  of  his  mind  when  he  wrote  in  his 
‘Theatres  of  Paris’  in  1846:  ‘Carlotta  (Mile.  Car- 
lotta  would  sound  as  ridiculous  as  Mile.  Taglioni 
or  Mile.  Cerito)  . . .’ 

All  this  the  reader  might  have  figured  out  for 
himself.  He  could  not,  however,  pass  judgement 
on  these  names  as  actually  found  on  the  print, 
because  a small  reproduction  leaves  them  illegible 
and  because  only  an  inspection  of  the  original 
print  could  be  conclusive.  The  three  names  were 
not  on  the  STONE,  i.e.,  they  were  no  part  of  the 
drawing  proper.  Nor  were  they,  accordingly,  on 
the  print  as  lifted  from  the  stone.  Exactly  and 
technically  speaking,  the  lithograph  of  Les  I'rois 
Graces  v.'as  virgin  of  any  inscription. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  this  detail  itself — 
of  a wreath  as  the  frame  for  a cartouche  with  a 
name.  There  are  a dozen  instances  in  French  bal- 
let prints,  and  others  elsewhere.  But  in  the  other 
instances  that  we  have  encountered  the  wreaths 
are  hung  flat  as  though  laid  against  the  picture 
(or  attached  below  it),  and  the  names  are  in 
ornamental  script  or  decorated  letters.  In  Les 
Trois  Graces  the  wreaths  are  scattered  about  and 
are  drawn  in  perspective;  they  are  pictorial  , in- 
tegral elements  of  the  design  and  elements  lifted 
from  the  Barre  statuettes. 

The  names  in  the  wreaths  here  are  in  common 
evervday  typeset,  in  a harsh  and  angular  font 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  elegant  lettering 
of  the  marginal  titling.  Further,  they  are  printed 
in  red,  while  the  marginal  titling  is  in  gold.  In 
other  words,  the  picture  proper,  already  printed 
from  the  stone,  was  again  put  to  press  just  to  get 
those  unsightly  names  on  it.  It  was  then  put  to 
press  a third  time  for  the  border  band  and  the 
elaborate  marginal  titling  printed  in  gold. 
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This  picture  asked  no  names,  is  a perfection 
without  names.  Lejeune  never  intended  his  picture 
to  be  turned  into  a poster.  Only  if  Cerrito  was  to 
be  put  into  that  picture  in  any  fashion  did  names 
HAVE  to  appear  on  it,  for  everybody  in  1844 
knew  by  heart  those  three  heroines  and  their 
creators,  and  also  two  at  least,  probably  all  three 
of  the  direct  sources  of  the  study.  There  is  evi- 
dence of  a hasty  improvisation.  Even  the  ‘Miss 
Ceritto’  suggests  haste,  for  had  London  been  con- 
sulted, as  it  should,  that  would  have  been  blue- 
pencilled  instanter  for  a proper  ‘Cerrito.’  The 
picture  was  due  to  have  been  a perfection,  when, 
of  a sudden,  it  was  rushed  through  the  press  to 
add  those  defacing  names.  Why?  Only  to  intrude 
‘Miss  Ceritto  ’ 

As  a result  of  this  editorial  finagling,  Les  Trois 
Graces  holds  not  three  Graces  but  four — 1 aglio- 
ni-Svlphide,  Elssler-Flormda,  and  a pictorial 
Beatrix-Diane  who  is  not  even  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  graceless  ‘Miss  Ceritto’  at  her  feet,  a 
blemish  from  without  ineradicably  superimposed 
upon  the  original  work.  It  is  intrusive  and  every 
way  unhappy,  but  it  is  there  and  can  only  st-.ay 
there.  However,  its  character  and  the  interloping 
nature  of  its  presence,  can  be  made  inescapeably 
clear. 

BEATRIX  ERRANS 

It  remains  to  identify  Lejeune’s  Beatrix-Diane 
(which  is  simple  because  there  is  no  choice)  and 
then  to  explain  why  she  came  to  be  ejected  from^ 
this  souvenir  (which,  at  this  remove  in  time,  is 
well  nigh  impossible,  though  we  shall  have  a try 
at  it — we  must,  because  that  is  the  gist  and  core 
of  the  confusion). 

The  third  Grace  was,  of  course,  and  forever 
must  be,  the  dancer  who  first  created  Beatrix,  la 
jolie  fille  de  Gand,  and  her  Pas  de  Diane  Chass- 
eresse:  Carlotta  Grisi. 

Nobody  else  makes  any  sense  here.  Grisi  makes 
complete,  compelling,  and  final  sense.  Indeed,  her 
name  is  as  a magic  solvent  dispelling  the  murk 
that  obfuscates  this  souvenir  to  render  it  crystal 
clear  and  bathed  in  light.  Given  Grisi — here  is 
pellucid  perfection.  This  may  be  most  easily  and 
naturally  attained  at  a single  sweep : omit  all 
names  from  the  print.  With  that  one  imperative 
operation,  three  and  three  only  names  are  written 
to  the  life  all  over  the  study:  Taglioni — Elssler — 
Grisi.  Or  it  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  long  process 
of  elimination  and  substitution — more  truly,  res- 
toration— above  followed. 


4 hat  attribution  (Taglioni,  Elssler,  Giisi)  is  so 
right  and  inevitable  that  one  entirely  understands 
how  in  this  and  that  instance,  reproductions  of 
this  study  are  come  upon  where  an  editor  has 
Ignored  (if  he  knew)  the  presence  of  Cerrito’s 
name  and  has  summarily  set  down  Grisi  as  the 
third  Grace.  That  is  just  editorial  good  sense.  It 
is  so  instinctive  that  even  Mr.  Sitwell,  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  stumbled  upon  the  truth  and 
it  got  through  uncorrected,  though  it  did  net 
manage  to  get  indexed.  You  will  find  it  on  page 
62  of  the  Beaumont-Sitwell  volume:  'Beautiful, 
also,  are  Chalon’s  drawings  of  the  Pas  de  Quatre, 
and  of  the  Three  Graces — Taglioni,  Elssler,  and 
Grisi.’ 

The  only  wonder  is  that  anybody  has  ever  been 
for  a moment  hoodwinked  by  that  glaring  literary 
hoax.  For  Beatrix-Diane  cannot  be  got  rid  of  in 
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that  picture,  and  with  Beatrix-Diane  making  the 
third  beside  the  Sylphide  and  Florinda,  it  is  Grisi 
who  advances  towards  us  as  the  youngest,  latest, 
and  third  of  the  Graces  of  the  Romantic  Ballet; 
anyone  else  can  be  there  only  under  false  preten- 
ses. Grisi  is  anterior  to  the  print  and  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  picture.  She  is  a conceptual  reality 
before  ev'er  a line  of  this  study  was  drawn.  She 
is  Lejeune  himself  talking  to  us  in  his  studio  as 
he  works  on  his  design.  The  picture  is  Lejeune’s 
mind,  the  artist’s  witness  ,and  his  testimony  is 
unequivocal.  The  correlative  testimony  of  the 
iconography  and  of  ballet  history  alike  corroborate 
what  the  picture  declares  and  unanimously  deny 
what  it  has  been  made  to  avow.  Taglioni,  Elssler, 
and  Grisi,  were  and  are  Les  Trois  Graces  of  this 
print  and  of  the  Romantic  Ballet — and  Cerrito 
was  and  remains  the  fourth.  Her  iconography  is 
extraordinarily  rich,  but  this  print  is  not  properly 
of  it;  here  she  knows  or  can  know  only  a purely 
nominal  existence. 

The  problem,  it  should  be  made  explicit,  is  not 
the  introduction  of  Cerrito  but  the  elimination  of 
Grisi.  Why  should  the  Goupils  of  Paris  have  tried 
or  even  wished  to  eject  her  from  this  superlative 
French  souvenir?  Can  so  much  as  an  hypothetical 
explanation  be  found  in  historv? 


To  discover  this  at  all,  the  deadline  of  June, 
1844,  must  be  rigidly  held  to  as  a wall  beyond 
which  we  cannot  see.  Whatever  it  was,  it  hap- 
pened before — apparently  very  shortly  before — 
June,  1844. 

It  might  seem  that  no  moment  could  have  been 
better  timed  for  the  publication  of  this  study.  In 
Paris,  Taglioni  then  began,  with  a world  fanfare, 
her  series  of  farewell  galas  at  the  Opera  and  Grisi 
had  just  returned,  11th  May,  from  a most  success- 
ful London  engagement  in  time  for  the  High 
Season  in  Paris.  In  London,  Elssler  was  then  danc- 
ing the  most  exciting  of  all  her  London  seasons 
(1843  and  1844),  and  rumor  had  it  that  she 
would  that  year  at  last  return  to  Paris.  (Outside 
Paris,  Cerrito  was  also  riding  the  crest  of  the 
wave. ) 

Grisi  had  reached  Paris  by  a side-door,  in  1840, 
and  its  Opera  by  a circuitous  passage,  in  1841. 
Unlike  Taglioni  and  Elssler  and,  much  later,  Cer- 
rito, she  had  not  advanced  upon  the  capital  pre- 
ceded by  many  heralds  to  proceed  directly  to  the 
podium  of  its  temple  of  Terpsichore.  She  had  en- 
tered ambiguously  and  had  won  her  laurels  gradu- 
ally by  proving  her  titles  to  them  under  tests  of 
fire  undergone  in  Paris  itself. 

Born  in  1819  (1821,  said  her  chroniclers  of  the 
1840’s),  Grisi  received  her  ea.rly  training  under 
French  M.  Guillet,  in  Milan.  By  1834,  she  and 
Cerrito  were  both  winning  marked  favor  in  Naples, 
and  there  Perrot  found  them  and  took  Grisi  under 
his  protection  and  tutelage,  1834/35.  For  five  or 
six  years  they  wandered — Milan,  Naples,  Rome, 
Venice,  Turin,  Vienna,  once  to  London  (1836), 
etc. — but  never  to  Paris,  though  Paris  and  its 
Opera  were  never  out  of  Perrot’s  mind  and  aims 
— for  himself  and  for  Grisi  and  even  for  himself 
by  means  of  Grisi.  Why  the  Opera  Direction  bar- 
red him  remains  a mystery  that  the  then  recent 
demotion  of  the  male  dancer  there  is  an  explana- 
tion that  explains  nothing.  Shall  we  ever  know 
why  the  greatest  French  dancer  and  choreographer 
of  his  century  was  forced  to  spend  the  best  25 
years  of  his  creative  activity  (1835-60)  in  prac- 
tically unremitted  exile  from  his  predestined 
stage? 

The  announcement  that  Elssler  would  depart 
in  February,  1840,  on  a six-months’  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  visit  America  had  farflung  repercussions. 
Suddenly  Perrot  decided  that  Paris  should  again 
see  him  dance  and  should  also  for  the  first  time 
see  Grisi  (styled  Mme.  Grisi-Perrot ) . He  accepted 
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an  engagement  featuring  them  in  a musical  ex- 
travaganza, ‘Zingaro,’  at  the  Renaissance  Theatre 
(28th  Felt.,  1840).  In  this  he  was  cast  as  a mute; 
Grisi,  as  a gypsy  who  danced,  sang,  and  spoke 
(with  an  Italian  accent  that  she  never  overcame). 
But  her  feet  were  French.  That  Perrot  had  other 
aims  in  view  for  them  both  than  just  a chance 
engagement  at  a boulevard  theatre  goes  without 
saying.  Gautier  seized  on  the  occasion  to  pen  some 
immortal  lines  on  Perrot.  As  to  Grisi,  he  noted 
her  dancing  as  'good  but  not  better.’  She  had 
‘fire,  but  insufficient  originality;  she  lacks  ap- 
peal. . . .' 

When  ‘Zingaro’  closed,  the  Grisi-Perrots  re- 
mained on  in  Paris — ‘idle.’  Perrot  worked  away 
endlessly  on  Grisi’s  technique  and  fished  for  them 
both  in  the  Opera  pool.  By  December  an  enter- 
ing wedge,  tolerable  if  not  flattering,  had  been 
secured  for  Grisi.  She  was  engaged  for  a year  as 
a ‘sujet  de  la  danse’  for  the  modest  sum  of  Frs. 
5,000  ($1,000.00)  and  no  bonuses  (feux).  Pauline 
Leroux,  Louise  Fitzjames,  and  others,  quite  out- 
ranked and  took  precedence  of  her  on  the  Opera’s 
ballet  roster.  But  Elssler’s  American  visit  protract- 
ed itself ; Lucile  Grahn  had  had  to  withdraw  after 
her  promising  1838  debuts  because  of  a knee  in- 
jury; Augusta  Maywood  had  eloped  and  declined 
an  Opera  contract  as  too  confining.  There  was 
reason  and  a place  for  a new  artiste  from  abroad. 
Did  Leon  Pillet  show  himself  reluctant  to  engage 
Grisi  for  thinking  in  terms  of  Cerrito?  For  Cer- 
rito had  scored  roundly  in  Milan  in  ’38  and  then 
had  proven  a sensation  in  London  that  very  sum- 
mer of  ’40.  When  Grisi  entered  the  Opera  fold, 
Cerrito  alreadv  enjoyed  a much  greater  reputa- 
tion in  the  environs  and  Paris  was  quite  aware  of 
her  existence,  by  report.  Obviously,  Perrot  had 
guaged  astutely  the  psychological  moment  to  ap- 
pear in  Paris  with  Grisi  and  to  remain  immediate- 
ly upon  the  scene  and  fish.  He  landed  a small  and 
tentative  contract  for  Grisi;  for  himself,  nothing. 

A full  year  after  her  Paris  debut,  Carlotta  made 
her  Opera  bow  (12th  Feb.,  1841),  not  in  a grand 
ballet,  but  modestly  enough  in  a pas  de  deux  in- 
troduced into  La  Favorite  (opera),  partnered  by 
Lucien  Petipa,  the  choreography  by  Perrot.  Gau- 
tier now  wrote  with  more  gusto  of  her:  ‘She  has 
a vivacity,  a lightness,  a suppleness,  an  originality, 
that  at  once  place  her  between  Taglioni  and  Elss- 
ler  . . .’  Other  critics  were  more  restrained  for 
some  months;  but  the  change  in  environment  could 
only  be  to  her  advantage,  to  liberate  her  in  her 


art.  In  March  she  was  seen  in  two  other  pas  de 
deux — in  La  Juive  and  in  Don  Juan,  operas  both 
— again  with  Perrot  as  choreographer  and  Petipa 
as  her  partner.  The  public  and  press  liked  her  in- 
creasingly. Her  mime  was  weak;  dance  was  her 
forte,  and  as  a dancer  Opera  audiences  first  knew 
and  came  to  love  her. 

In  early  1841,  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Gand,  with 
Pauline  Leroux  as  Beatrix,  was  already  in  rehear- 
sal. However,  Gautier,  Adam,  and  Perrot,  h,^d 
Giselle  in  preparation.  Grisi’s  reception  had  grown 
sufficiently  warm  to  make  her  appearance  as  the 
heroine  in  a new  grand  ballet  of  public  interest. 
La  Jolie  Fille  de  Gand  was  put  aside  to  simmer; 
Giselle  went  into  rehearsal  and  was  presented 
June  28,  1841.  Grisi  achieved  a major  triumph. 
The  ballet  enlisted,  wrote  Gautier,  ‘les  throis 
Graces  de  I’Opera;  Mmes.  Carlotta  Grisi,  Adele 
Dumilatre,  and  Forster,’  and  placed  Grisi  ‘au 
premier  rang;  entre  Elssler  et  Taglioni.’  And  so  it 
was  that,  before  her  first  niggardly  contract  had 
run  its  year,  in  August,  1841,  a new  one  was 
drawn  and  signed,  this  time  for  two  years,  at  Frs. 
12,000  the  first  year,  Frs.  15,000  the  second,  with 
feux  of  Frs.  43  and  Frs.  72  respectively  each  ap- 
pearance and  seven  appearances  a month  guar- 
anteed— plus  the  coveted  title  of  premiere  dan- 
seuse. 

In  June,  1842,  came  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Gand, 
now  with  Grisi  as  Beatrix.  Her  mounting  success 
had  decided  M.  Pillet  to  cast  her  in  this  role,  tax- 
ing in  both  mime  and  dance.  It  may  be  that  the 
ballet  was  first  conceived  in  terms  of  Elssler  but 
that  her  long  stay  in  America  had  caused  it  to 
be  begun  with  Leroux  as  Beatrix ; Elssler  and  Le- 
roux were  both  superb  mimes  and  there  were  some 
who  feared  that  the  demands  might  exceed  Gri- 
si’s powers  to  sustain.  Later,  first  Elssler  and  then 
Maywood  were  great  successes  in  this  part, 
especially,  in  Italy;  but  Grisi  also  danced  it  to 
acclaim  in  Rome. 

When  first  proposed  to  her,  Grisi  demurred — 
not  from,  any  inferiority  comple.x  but  as  a good 
trouper  among  her  fellow  troupers.  In  a still  ex- 
isting letter  to  M.  Pillet,  she  wrote:  ‘Although 
it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  the  motives  that  have 
dictated  your  decision  regarding  the  role  in  ques- 
tion, I should,  however,  inform  you  that  so  long 
as  the  differences  between  you  and  my  fellow-art- 
iste (camarade),  Pauline  Leroux,  continue,  I shall 
persist  with  all  my  power  in  the  resistance  that  I 
have  expressed.’  This  touchy  matter  was  eventu- 
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iilly  arranged,  Init  not  without  its  echoes  of  dis- 
satisfaction. ‘It  is  a loss  to  the  forthcoming  bal- 
let,' said  the  Moniteur  des  Theatres,  ‘that  Mile. 
Pauline  Leroux  has  ceded  her  role  to  Mme.  Car- 
lotta.  To  be  sure,  Carlotta  dances  well,  but  she 
will  never  be  able  to  act  a role  as  Mile.  Pauline 
Leroux  can  plav  it,  and,  in  a ballet,  that  is  al- 
most everything.’  (The  letter  quoted  above  and 
some  other  data  are  thanks  to  a brochure,  ‘Car- 
lotta Grisi,'  by  M.  Serge  Lifar,  published  Paris, 
1941.) 

As  Beatrix,  Grisi  surmounted  all  obstacles.  What 
with  "Taglioni  amidst  the  snows  of  Russia  and 
Fanny  Elssler  in  the  equatorial  fires  of  America,' 
entered  Gautier,  ‘Grisi,  is  at  present  the  foremost 
dancer  of  Europe.’  Finally’,  with  La  Peri  (1843), 
Grisi’s  dancing  had  attained  for  him,  ‘a  style  all 
its  own  ; she  resembles  neither  Taglioni  nor  Elssler 
. . . (but)  bears  the  stamp  of  originality. — To  be 
new  in  so  old  an  art!’  he  exclaims. 

We  cite  Gautier,  not  because  of  his  partiality 
for  Grisi,  but  because  he  reflected  French  opinion 
quite  as  much  as  he  generally  influenced  the  shape 
of  it.  Other  reviewers  could  as  easily  have  been 
drawn  upon,  but  their  praises  were  not  couched 
in  language  so  pat  to  our  ends. 

LACUNAE 

Giselle,  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Gand,  and  La  Peri 
were  the  only  new  ballets  staged  at  the  Opera, 
1841-42-43,  one  a year.  .After  La  Peri,  Grisi  did 
not  create  a new  role  there  until  .August,  1845 — 
an  interval  of  over  two  years.  M.  Lifar  glides 
smoothly  over  this  long  period.  The  success  of 
those  three  works  was,  he  says,  ‘so  great  that  Leon 
Pillet  prepared  no  new  work  for  (Grisi)  that  year.’ 
He  ejuite  ignores  a stretch  of  I'WO  years,  with 
two  new  ballets  in  1844,  featuring  Pauline  Leroux 
and  Adele  Dumilatre — Lady  Henriette,  with  its 
Pas  de  Diane  by  Leroux  (of  which  there  is  a 
souvenir  print)  and  its  Pas  dc  Venus  by’  .Adele 
Dumilatre  (February)  and  Eucharis  (August,  the 
High  Season,  and  in  this  Grisi  ought  surely  to 
have  been  featured  ) . 

Early  in  1844,  however,  Grisi  was  dancing  at 
the  Opera  and  then  departed  to  spend  her  conge 
in  London,  opening  the  Italian  Opera  season  there, 
9th  March,  with  a new  Perrot  ballet.  La  Esmeral- 
da, a famous  work  and  still,  we  understand,  in 
the  repertory  in  Russia.  This  and  Giselle,  pluS  an- 
other novelty,  the  sensational  Grisi-Perrot  Opera 
Pclka,  were  the  invariable  fare  during  her  prolong- 
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id  (full  two  months  instead  of  six  weeks)  stay 
there.  At  this  time,  in  .April,  the  first  folder  of 
Les  Beautes  de  FOpera  was  issued — devoted  to  her 
and  Giselle  as  best  calculated  by'  the  editors  to 
launch  the  whole  project  propitiously.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  fragrant  of  her  souvenirs  and  appear- 
ing, as  it  did,  exactly  two  months  before  Les 
I rois  Graces,  its  tone  and  contents  are  to  be  noted. 

‘Giselle,’  there  wrote  Gautier,  in  recapitulatory’ 
vein,  ‘is  the  first  ballet  that  Carlotta  Grisi  danced 
at  the  Opera,  where  she  had  made  her  veiy  bril- 
liant debut  in  La  Favorite,  which  is  still  one  of 
the  loveliest  flowers  in  her  choreographic  crown 
. . . Giselle  set  her  in  the  very  forefront  at  a single 
bound  . . . The  public  that  still  fondly'  remember- 
ed Taglioni  and  confidently  counted  on  the  return 
of  Elssler,  the  Sylphide  and  the  Cachucha  incar- 
nate, felt  itself  consoled  all  of  a sudden  and  no 
longer  envied  either  St.  Petersburg  or  America.  .A 
dancer  had  been  discovered.  (Une  danseuse  s’etait 
revelee. ) 

Thus  Gautier  rhapsodized  for  several  pages.  He 
even  adverted  to  her  ‘slender  leg,  elegant  and 
mettled,  a leg  of  la  Diane  chasseresse  pursuing 
with  ease  the  restive  deer  of  the  forest  glades,’  and 
so  on,  spanning  her  career  up  to  and  including  her 
Esmeralda  (‘that  'oohemian  Grisi  dreamed  by  the 
greatest  poet  of  modern  and,  it  may  be,  of  an- 
cient times’)  of  1844. 

(In  his  English  recension  some  months  later. 
Heath  used  his  pruning-knife  on  this  freely.  But 
he  had  his  own  ax  to  grind.  ‘Our  Erench  neigh- 
bors do  not  admire  Cerito,’  he  regrets,  ‘and  she 
I'.as  not  attained  celebrity'  in  Paris,  where  Carlotta 
Grisi  is  idolized,  Fanny  Elssler  adored,  and  Marie 
Taglioni  deified.’) 

Grisi  bade  London  adieu,  4th  May.  One  week 
later,  11th  May,  she  made  her  Paris  Opera  re- 
entry, in  Giselle — before  a crowded  and  clamorous 
house,  said  the  reviewers — and  in  ample  time  for 
the  High  Season. 

Whatever  it  was,  therefore,  that  played  upon 
Les  Trois  Graces  to  have  Grisi  exiled  from  it  must, 
clearly,  have  intervened  between  that  date,  11th 
May,  and  around  1st  June,  1844 — say,  15th  June, 
because  a brief  interval  should  be  allowed  between 
the  ‘copy  right’  date  on  a print  and  its  appearance 
in  the  printshops.  .A  day  would  have  sufficed  to 
introduce  those  names,  even  after  the  print  was 
otherwise  entirely  finished.  The  proof  print  in  the 
British  Museum  does  not  establish  that  they  were 
put  there  before  the  regular  marginal  titling  was 


added  but  only  that  proof  states  also  exist  that 
had  the  names  added. 

But  clearly,  down  to  the  11th  May,  1844,  Cri- 
sis career  had  been  an  undisturbed  bed  of  roses 
in  both  capitals.  As  Gautier  said,  her  biography 
was  merely  ‘success  on  success. — Charming  mon- 
otony! Never  a touch  of  bizarrerie,  never  an  un- 
toward adventure,  no  eccentricities,  no  romanc- 
ings. — She  was  born;  she  dances. — Voila  tout. 
.\nd  Lejeune’s  design  did  no  more  than  translate 
into  a picture  both  theme  and  subjects  that  Gau- 
tier's reviews  had  repeatedly  suggested  to  the 
ateliers  of  Paris. 

Yet  within  three  weeks,  her  bed  of  roses  became 
a pallet  of  thorns  that  could  only  have  wounded 
her  pride  while  leaving  her,  as  we  shall  see,  with- 
out direct  or  immediate  recourse  of  any  sort.  For, 
all  of  a sudden  and  quite  out  of  the  blue — this 
patent  public  slight  as  of  a rebuke  or  a stigma. 
Cerrito  might  take  umbrage  at  her  masquerade 
and  her  misfortunate  name;  still,  there  she  was, 
and  Grisi  eclipsed.  But  Grisi — there  she  was,  yet 
was  not!  All  Paris  would  know  as  much  and  say 
— what  would  they  say?  What  were  they  saying? 
Plenty. 

‘LE  CASUEL  DU  METIER’ 

Even  without  Grisi,  that  High  Season  of  1844 
was  not  dull  at  the  Paris  Opera.  Taglioni’s  Fare- 
well evenings  in  June-July  made  it  forever  memor- 
able and  Paris  was  entirely  aware  that  here  was 
an  event  to  make  date  in  ballet  history. 

The  first  of  the  Farewell  evenings  even  included 
an  act  from  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Gand,  in  which  also 
Taglioni  danced.  It  was  probably  the  masked  ball 
scene,  often  used  as  a fragment  with  additional 
new  pas  interlarded.  Perhaps  it  was  here  that  Ta- 
glioni, in  a subtle  if  double-edged  flattery  of  imi- 
tation to  her  young  successor  in  Paris  whom  she 
was  known  to  smile  upon,  first  danced  her  Pas  de 
Diane,  which  London  was  to  see  the  next  year  as 
‘Diane  et  Endymion’  and  in  which  Marechal  did 
a statuette  of  her  when  she  visited  Italy. 

Further,  Flora  Fabbri-Bretin  made  her  Paris 
Opera  debut  that  summer  and  was  well  received. 
The  great  Tatiana  Petrovna  Smirnova  (born, 
1821),  on  holiday  from  St.  Petersburg,  appeared 
as  a guest-artiste.  In  Russia  she  had  often  danced 
in  ballets  with  Taglioni  and  succeeded  to  the 
latter’s  roles  in  1842;  she  was  the  native  favorite 
of  the  Russian  public.  Paris  would  willingly  have 
retained  her,  but  she  was  not  a free  agent,  she 
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must  return  forthwith  to  Russia.  Grisi  should  have 
added  her  lustre  to  those  notable  evenings.  Her 
absence  was  distinctly  irregular.  But  she  was  i.n 
Paris — and  rumors  were  rife. 

We  caught  one  of  these  on  the  wing  in  the 
weekly  LTllustration’s  Courrier  de  Paris  under 
date  of  15th  June.  Already,  as  early  as  that,  re- 
ports were  finding  their  way  into  public  print,  so 
they  must  have  been  astir  underground  for  some 
time  before. 

The  squib  ostensibly  concerned  the  recent  ar- 
rival of  Lucile  Grahn  on  a ‘private  visit’  to  Paris, 
following  her  highly  successful  London  debut  at 
Drury  Lane  ( March-April ) . The  writer  saluted 
her  as  ‘a  charming  entrechat  returned  to  us  after 
a long  absence  . . . Will  she  flutter  her  v/ings  at 
the  Opera?  The  answer  is  neither  yes  nor  no.  M. 
Pillet  is  not  sure.  However,  what  is  to  be  done? 
Taglioni  is  about  to  retire  in  the  midst  of  her  tri- 
umphs . . . For  the  rest.  Mile.  Carlotta  Grisi  is, 
it  is  said,  in  a condi'.ion  that  makes  it  advisable 
for  sylphides  to  keep  themselves  quietly  indoors, 
while  waiting  to  learn  whether  they  may  once 
again  regain  their  legerity.  How  will  matters  go 
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with  the  pantomime  ballet  meantime?  Who  shall 
give  us  our  Wili  and  Peri  and  all  these  daughters 
cf  the  air?’ 

From  the  same  source,  more  than  ten  weeks 
later,  31st  .August,  1844,  we  learn  that  Grisi  was 
to  make  her  re-entry  at  the  Opera  in  Giselle  in 
the  not  distant  future,  ‘after  quite  a long  absence. 
Gossips  have  profited  themselves  of  this  disap- 
pearance of  the  attractive  dancer  to  spread  cer- 
tain tales.  It  has  been  widely  rumored  that  Mile. 
Carlotta  Grisi  was  obliged,  for  private  reasons,  to 
give  up  all  entrechats  for  a number  of  months 
answering  to  three-quarters  of  a year.  Mile.  Car- 
iotta  Grisi  has  been  content  with  a single  quarter. 
That  is  what  it  means  to  know  how  to  economize 
one’s  time!' 

Can  it  be  that  in  the  slightly  malicious,  heavily 
humorous  babblings  of  that  cafe-society  columnist 
of  a century  ago,  we  may  have  happened  upon 
the  explanation  of  several  professional  voids  in 
Grisi’s  career  that  gape  at  us  this  summer  of 
1844?  As  to  her  public  disappearance  just  after 
her  return  from  London,  yes,  beyond  a doubt. 
May  this  also  explain  her  expulsion  from  Les 
Trois  Graces? 


In  the  life  of  a dancer  maternity  is  always  un- 
predictable in  its  consequences.  It  has  closed  the 
careers  of  more  dancers  than  one.  Her  'knee 
trouble,’  following  her  1835  London  season,  had 
removed  Taglioni  from  the  Opera  scene  for  near- 
ly a year,  as  Paris  still  well  remembered  in  1844. 
So  who  could  foresee  the  consequences  and  re- 
jtercussions  of  this  untoward  news?  Who  is  more 
out  of  mind  this  year  than  last  year’s  favorite 
dancer  in  a world  of  change?  In  the  mind  of  the 
1840's,  Taglioni  and  Elssler  stood  out  of  time  and 
place,  ubiquitous  and  sempiternal ; .As  yet,  Grisi 
was  a newcomer  and  only  the  promise  of  a suc- 
cessor, of  a third  Grace — but  so  was  Cerrito,  at 
still  another  remove,  because  Paris  had  never  yet 
seen  her.  Should  Grisi  retire  or  be  untowardly  re- 
tired prematurely,  in  mid  career,  what  would  be 
more  ridiculous  than  a souvenir  of  the  dancer  of 
tomorrow  who  had  already  by  when  it  first  ap- 
peared become  a dancer  of  yesterday  and  one 
with  many  beneath  the  unruffled  snows  of  ye.ster- 
year? 

The  primary  consideration  that  dictated  that 
‘Miss  Geritto'  was  venal.  It  had  to  do,  not  with 
ballet  itself  nor  with  the  integrity  of  an  art  work 
in  itself,  but  with  the  marketability  of  a ballet 
souvenir.  It  was  the  editorial  eye  on  prospective 
profit  to  be  derived  from  a print.  The  Goupils, 
as  good  print  merchants,  were  interested  in  ballet 
only  because  and  .'-o  long  as  ballet  prints  were  in 
demand.  The  promising  novelty  of  this  work  was 
its  happy  fusion  of  the  past,  present,  and  future, 
in  the  three  greatest  dancers  of  the  age  .with  Gri- 
si as  today's  darling  and  tomorrow’s  hope,  now 
that  Taglioni  was  about  to  quit  the  scene  and  that 
Elssler’s  sole  preeminence  could  only  be  fleeting, 
because  she  too  belonged  to  the  Taglioni  era. 

The  Goupils  guessed  wrong  and  doubtless  soon 
repented  them  of  their  panicky  blunder.  A’et,  had 
Grisi  actually  and  finally  disappeared  from  the 
ballet,  not  for  a few  months  but  forever,  around 
June,  1844,  how  comparatively  modest  a place 
would  have  been  hers  in  the  history  of  the  Roman- 
tic Ballet.  Only  Giselle,  her  immortal  crown,  would 
have  kept  her  name  always  fragrant — that,  and  a 
few  lovely  ballet  prints,  of  which  Les  Trois  Graces 
would  have  been  the  last.  History’,  of  course, 
would  have  sustained  Lejeune  on  the  mere  facts 
of  the  three  dancers,  but  would  we  not  always 
have  wondered  why  it  was  Grisi  of  the  brief 
career,  and  not  Cerrito  who  had  danced  through- 
out the  ‘40’s  and  ‘50’s  and  always  with  distinction, 
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that  he  had  selected  for  his  Grace  of  the  future? 

The  decade  conspired  with  the  Goupils.  It  re- 
joiced in  four  Graces  of  international  fame,  a 
wealth  unique  in  ballet  history.  However,  the  ef- 
frontery stands  as  almost  the  only  French  instance 
we  know  of  the  practice,  so  prevalent  in  America, 
of  name-swapping  on  these  ballet  prints.  Here, 
the  name  alone  is  piratical;  the  print  proper  is  an 
original  work.  France,  as  our  catalogue  notes, 
pirated  a number  of  prints — but  in  all  honesty, 
the  names  of  the  dancers  on  the  original  works 
were  retained.  The  only  other  instance  that  we 
recall  concerns,  of  all  things,  a Pas  de  Diane,  nam- 
ing once  Leroux  and  again  Plunkett. 

But  all  such  considerations  are  extraneous,  where 
the  original  Paris  print  and  Lejeune’s  study  are 
the  issue.  Whatever  natural  currency  the  souv- 
enir could  have  elsewhere  as  a Cerrito  memento, 
being  a French  work  start  to  finish  and  of  1844 
and  the  third  Grace  being  Beatrix-Diane  and  no 
other  heroine,  Grisi  alone  completes  that  trio. 

So  the  onl>'  open  question  is  why  Grisi  was  ex- 
punged— or,  rather,  why  Cerrito  was  super-added 
in  a vain  effort  (though  it  succeeded  for  a hun- 
dred years)  to  obliterate  Grisi?  Our  suggested  ex- 
planation may  or  may  not  be  the  true  one;  who 
can  pronounce  on  that  with  finality?  But  it  does 
hold  water.  It  is  an  historical  as  well  as  a plausible 
solution  and  of  a nature  that  history  would  tend 
to  obscure  or  ignore.  But  it  is  a datum  to  be 
neither  brusquely  denied  nor  blandly  ignored.  It 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  its  place  unless  and 
until  some  more  indubitable  historical  solution  be 
found  and  established. 

But  whatever  e.xplanation  may  eventually  hold 
the  field,  none  can  henceforth  shake  the  evidence 
that  Mr.  Beaumont’s  ‘Cerrito’  is  but  a gloss  of 
the  Goupils’  editorial  fiction,  ‘Miss  Ceritto’,  and 
that  LEJEUNE'S  third  Grace  was  and  remains 
forever  Carlctta  Grisi.  It  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  only  study  in  the  whole  iconography  of  the 
Romantic  Ballet  that  unites  its  three  preeminent 
virtuosi.  It  is  also  the  only  one  that  involves  ail 
four  of  the  preeminent  Graces  of  the  1840's, 
through  its  nominal  inclusion  of  Cerrito  by  that 
blot — o’ — th’ — escutcheon  ‘Miss  Ceritto.’ 

BLASON 

Let  us  now  look  at  this  work — the  picture  minus 
any  and  all  names  of  dancers,  because  it  asks 
none  to  be  truly  and  fully  known — and  consider 
it  in  relation  to  ballet  prints  in  general  and  to 
ballet  itself. 


It  depicts  three  dancers  in  action.  There  are 
exceedingly  few  ballet  prints  of  three  dancers. 
Out  of  several  thousand  of  these  souvenirs  known 
to  us,  we  do  not  recall  a dozen  instances  of  just 
three  dancers,  nor  more  nor  less.  Most  ballet 
prints  are  either  of  one  dancer  or  of  two  dancers 
or  else  of  a large  group  of  dancers.  Anything 
more  than  two  and  less  than  many  dancers  is  the 
exception. 

Any  ballet  print  that  goes  a step  farther  and 
represents,  either  figuratively  or  really,  a pas  de 
trois  that  is  the  Three  Graces  is  not  merely  ex- 
ceptional; it  is  so  rare  as  to  be  an  isolated  work 
— which  is  a surprising  situation. 

The  ballet  of  Classic  mythology  beloved 
throughout  the  !7th  and  18th  centuries  frequently 
contained  an  Entree  des  Trois  Graces  and  it  was 
generally  danced  by  artistes  of  first  standing. 

Yet  the  amazing  fact  is  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  not  a single  engraving  of  one  of  those 
Entrees  des  Trois  Graces  was  ever  made. 

Earlier  centuries  thought  of  ballet  ideally  not 
in  terms  of  the  Three  Graces  but  of  Terpsichore. 
Of  various  great  dancers  hailed  as  Terpsichore 
incarnate  there  arc  a number  of  prints. 

It  remained  for  a Romantic  artist  to  take  up 
in  serious  and  exalted  mood  this  Classic  theme 
and  incorporate  it  in  the  iconography  of  the  ballet 

Lejeune  approached  his  subject  as  a Romantic. 
He  did  not  set  forth  his  three  dancers  under  any 
ideal  Classic  veils  or  in  any  pas  of  the  Three 
Graces  ever  seen.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
Classic  about  his  study.  Whether  it  was  he  or  the 
publishers  that  gave  it  a name,  his  picture  held 
no  vestige  of  classicism.  It  was  nothing  if  not 
modern,  i.e.,  Rom.antic.  He  was  an  academic 
artist  but  of  no  Classic  persuasion.  He  thought 
as  a Romantic.  ‘Les  Trois  Graces’  has  a purely 
nominal,  merely  linguistic  existence,  as  an  inherited 
manner  of  speaking  quite  divorced  from  any 
canonical  ideas.  It  is  as  little  authoritarian  and 
as  much  an  affectation  on  this  print  as  the  term 
‘Honorable’  in  American  political  life.  It  is  a 
courtesy  title,  an  interpretation  of  the  study  rather 
than  the  study  itself. 

But  Lejeune’s  work  differed  from  all  earlier  Pas 
de  Trois  studies  and  any  earlier  Three  Graces  of 
the  ballet  in  being  a composite  work,  a study  out- 
side time  and  place,  an  abstract  of  history — based, 
moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  on  sculptured  models. 
It  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a composite  ballet 
study,  but  it  is  the  only  one  of  any  artistic  merits 
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known  to  us. 

When  the  several  above  considerations  are 
added  together,  it  will  be  realized  that  Lcjeune’.s 
study  is  not  only  a heautifulK'  executed  composi- 
tion and  an  elegant  souvenir  print  but  also  a 
unicjue  ballet  print.  Nothing  the  like  of  it  had 
ever  before  been  seen.  His  work  is  stamped  with 
originality. 

Yet,  once  done,  it  was  so  utterly  done  as  to 
Itaffle  plagiarism.  The  print  was  enormously  popu- 
lar, as  the  many  versoins  of  it  that  quickly  ap- 
]reared,  attest.  Yet  no  artist  took  up  the  challenge 
and  sought  to  eclipse  what  Lejeune  had  .accom- 
plished. Les  Trois  Graces  has  remained  unique 
among  ballet  prints;  although  several  Pas  de 
Trois  studies  of  later  vintage  are  found  among 
Romantic  lithogr.aphs.  At  a bound,  Lejeune 
achieved  such  a signal  creation  that  what  may 
well  be  the  one  and  only  ballet  design  that  he 
ever  executed  was  the  first  of  its  kind  and  has 
lemained  alone  in  the  field  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Beaumont  describes  this  study  as  ‘an  alle- 
gorical tribute'  to  the  art  of  its  three  dancers. 
Mr.  Kirstein  sees  it  as  an  'idealized  Pas  de  I rois’. 


It  is  both — but  is  it  no  more?  do  our  mind  it  is 
less  just  another  fantasy  of  the  ballet  but  rather 
the  blason  of  ballet  itself,  both  as  the  escutcheon 
of  the  Romantic  Ballet  and  as  the  seal  and  symbol 
of  all  ballet  as  seen  through  Romantic  eyes:  la 
danse  noble  in  the  Romantic  Sylphide  and  the 
Classic  Diana  flanking  la  danse  demi-caractere  in 
Florinda,  the  acme  of  the  possible  in  all  genres. 
It  witnesses  to  more  than  the  mere  sum  total  of 
the  historical  facts  of  which  it  is  compacted. 

Without  any  straining  for  meanings  it  is  as 
susceptible  of  esoteric  readings  as  any  regal  coat- 
of-arms.  But  to  pursue  that  theme  would  take  us 
too  far  afield.  In  hieratic  mood,  Les  Trois  Graces 
is  the  icon  of  the  Romantic  Ballet  and  Les  Beautes 
de  rOpera  is  its  illuminated  manual,  while  Gau- 
tier's critical  writings  are  the  best  e.xegetical  as- 
sistance to  an  intelligent  reading  of  both.  With 
these  one  is  amply  provided  for  Romantic  Paris 
and  its  Temple  of  Terpsichore,  the  Opera  rue 
Lepelletier.  For  was  it  not  Lejeune's  idea  to  hang 
this  festal  blason  over  that  portal  for  Paris  and 
the  world  to  see  and  rejoice  in,  that  summer  of 
1844? 
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PART  III:  THE  UNDISCOVERABLE  GALLERY 


The  adventure  of  Les  Trois  Graces  does  not 
end  abruptly  or  without  aftermath.  The  Sleeping 
Beauty,  when  awakened  out  of  a century  of  spells, 
did  net  find  herself  alone  in  a world  grown  old, 
or  she  would  have  resented  being  disturbed  in  her 
dreams.  With  her  release  all  her  retinue  began  to 
stir  and  to  foregather  about  her  as  though  nothing 
misch  at  all  had  happened.  When  Haensel  and 
Gretel,  solelv  to  frustrate  evil  designs  against 
themselves,  catapulted  the  witch  into  her  own 
oven,  all  the  sugar-cooky  dolls  autom.atically 
changed  in  a trice  into  their  natural  selves,  to 
the  a.stonished  delight  of  their  innocent  liberators. 

There  is  a sobering  factualism  and  a devastating 
logic  about  most  fairy  tales,  especially  in  the  spon- 
taneous and  automatic  fashion  in  which  a whole 
array  of  secondary  issues  is  resolved  by  and  with 
the  mere  operation  of  the  pivotal  action.  There 
follows  directly  a concomitant  liberation  all  along 
the  line.  That  can  be  true  to  life;  it  is  certainly 
true  in  the  case  of  the  French  souvenir  litho- 
graphs of  the  Romantic  Ballet. 

Les  Trois  Graces,  once  freed,  does  not  so  much 
move  across  the  pages  of  ‘The  Romantic  Ballet 
in  Lithographs  of  the  Time’,  as  do  those  pages 
stir  of  themselves  and  take  on  a new  and  differ- 
ent pattern,  color,  and  order.  It  is  like  the  great 
transformation  scene  beloved  of  the  ballet  world. 

From  the  start  of  that  study  it  would  appear 
that  the  authors  had  been  at  considerable  pains 
to  get  directly  at  the  French  material  beyond 
what  had  come  Mr.  Beaumont’s  way  in  his  quar- 
ter-century research  of  the  field.  For  in  their 
Preface  they  acknowledge  that  their  ’thanks  are 
due  in  an  especial  degree  to  Mr.  Serge  Leslie,  who 
has  worked  indefatigably  in  our  behalf  in  the 
libraries  of  Paris,  and  without  whose  aid,  or  col- 
laboration, this  book  could  not  have  been  achieved 
in  its  present  form.’  Further,  they  also  thank  for 
kind  services,  M.  J.  G.  Prod’homme,  Librarian  of 
the  Bibliotheque  de  I'Opera,  and  Dr.  Pierre  Tu- 
gal.  Curator  of  the  Archives  Internationales  de  la 
Danse,  in  Paris.  That  is  an  impressive  trio  of  aides. 
We  miss  only  the  name  of  Mme  Horn-Monval, 
of  the  Bibliotheque  de  I’Arsenal,  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  the  iconography  of  the  theatre.  If, 
then,  Mr.  Sitwell  brushes  the  French  prints  aside 
as  negligible  and  no  gallery,  it  could  be  fairly 
presumed  that  he  is  only  summarizing  the  facts. 

In  the  ‘Introduction’  (his  first  essay),  Mr.  Sit- 


well begins  at  once  by  expressin.g  his  own  mind  on 
the  matter.  Speaking  vaguelv  of  these  prints  as  a 
body  he  has  only  this  to  say  regarding  what  he 
calls  "the  emergence  of  the  ballet  print’ ; ‘These 
lithographs  are  the  last  expiring  effort  of  the  Eng- 
lish print,  famous  since  the  day  of  Hogarth  and 
becoming  a regular  and  profitable  article  of  ex- 
port during  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries,’  with  ‘Messrs.  Fores  and  d'hos. 
McLean,  the  two  firms  chiefly  concerned  in  their 
publication.’ 

In  his  second  essay,  Mr.  Sitwell  e.xpands  this. 
Early,  there,  he  draws  ‘our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  ballet  print  is,  in  its  major  achievements, 
an  entirely  English  invention,  ^'his  point  can  be 
dealt  with  at  .greater  length  when  the  actual  sub- 
jects of  the  prints  are  described.’  But,  despite  his 
promise,  there  are  only  the  briefest  references  to 
any  souvenirs  other  than  the  English  items.  In 
around  40  pages  spent  on  the  prints  as  prints 
there  arc  around  four  sentences  or.  any  non- 
English  works. 

Two  or  three  times  he  mentions  admiringly  the 
Lepaulle  mezzotint  and  once  he  sets  down:  ‘The 
two  prints  by  de  Valentini  are  of  French  publica- 
tion; as  is  the  mezzotint  ...  of  Taglioni  in  La 
Sylphidc.’  On  the  French  prints  individually  that 
is  all  he  finds  to  say. 

Eventually,  Mr.  Sitwell  concludes  his  print  bv 
print  survev  with  this  summary  sentence:  ‘We 
have  seen  that  the  great  majority  of  the  prmts 
we  have  been  discussing  were  of  English  origin, 
being  published  in  London.’  That  is  so,  yet  it  is 
soundly  so  for  just  two  reasons:  the  author  chose 
to  rem.ark  few  save  the  English  works  in  the  Beau- 
mont Catalogue  and,  in  its  turn,  that  Catalogue 
is  69%  to  75%  English. 

Finally,  he  crosses  to  the  Continent.  Now,  we 
tell  ourselves  hopefully,  our  patience  will  be  re- 
warded— well,  with  a specific  paragraph  in  rec- 
ognition and  appreciation  of  the  French  exhibit 
at  the  least  in  that  record.  ‘It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know,’  he  begins,  ‘whether  these  (Englis-h) 
prints  of  dancers  had  a large  sale  in  Russia.  The 
Russians,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  solitary 
lithograph  of  Taglioni  . . . '■eem  to  have  produced 
but  few  prints  of  the  dancers  who  inspired  such 
a rage  of  enthusiasm  in  their  midst.  And  the  same 
stricture  applies,  except  in  a few  rare  exceptions 
by  Deveria,  to  the  French.  The  lithographs  pub- 
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lishcd  by  the  firms  of  McLean  and  of  Fores  were 
welcomed  in  France.  The  address  at  which  they 
can  he  purchased  in  Paris  often  appears  upon 
the  margin  of  the  print.  . . . d’he  ballet  print  must 
have  been  recognized,  in  fact,  as  an  English  in- 
stitution, in  succession,  indeed,  to  the  English 
mezzotint,  of  which  large  quantities  were  always 
sold  in  France.’ 

Fhat  IS  all!  Mr.  Sitwell  chose  to  approach 
these  ballet  prints  as  a body,  a ‘school’  of  art  sou- 
venirs, of  international  scope,  and  then  to  treat 
them  narrowly — one  might  say,  chauvinisticall)’ — 
a'-  an  English  speciality.  To  him  they  are  ‘an  Eng- 
lish invention,’  ‘an  English  institution,’  encoun- 
tered only  by  exception  elsewhere,  as  though  in 
imitation  of  an  English  type  of  print,  and  for  a 
supjtly  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially, 
it  might  appear,  France,  looked  to  London  and 
her  print  e.xporters. 

One  thing  is  clear,  he  sees  no  ‘gallery’  of  these 
works  e.xcept  the  English  gallery.  Elsewhere,  only 
an  isolated  print  or  two  e.xists  amidst  a vast  inane. 
-Russia,  and  our  pre.sent  concern,  France,  he  re- 
gards as  equally  under  ‘the  same  stricture’ — ‘a  few 
rare  exceptions  bv  Deveria,’  apart.  But  before  we 
analyze  that  whole  quotation,  let  us  turn  to  the 


Beaumont  Catalogue  whose  contents  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  mirror  and  assay. 

Just  why  Mr.  Sitwell  chose  to  develop  his  sub- 
ject along  nationalistic — narrowly  English — lines, 
only  he  could  know.  Nationality  plavs  no  decisive 
role — no  role  whatever,  except  by  sheer  accident 
— in  Mr.  Beaumont’s  compilation.  Rightly  or 
wrongly  taken,  the  onus  for  it  falls  squarely  on 
Mr  Sitwell’s  shoulders.  Where  Mr.  Beaumont’s 
checklist  is  concerned,  it  is  as  water  on  a duck’s 
back.  Neither  in  the  structure  of  his  Catalogue 
nor  in  the  precise  data  under  each  item,  is  the 
nationality  of  these  prints  stressed.  On  the  ^con- 
trary, it  is  the  least  apparent  and  effective  detail 
in  the  work,  more  often  than  not  ob.served  only 
in  the  breach.  Throughout,  Mr.  Beaumont  was 
obviously  preoccupied,  first,  with  his  select  list  of 
‘the  great  dancers’,  and  second,  with  ‘the  dynamics 
of  the  dance.  . . . ’ Ballet  and  its  artistes  are  the 
controlling  factor. 

d'he  Beaumont  Catalogue  cites  an  even  100 
easel-prints  l])lus  22  music-title  illustrations,  all 
but  one  English,  and  these  we  ignore,  because  in 
each  countr'.-  they  move  along  pari-passu  with  the 
easel-prints,  i.e.  the  independent  prints,  albums, 
and  book  plates.) 

Of  those  100  items,  3 are  German;  2,  .Amer- 
ican; 1,  Italian;  1,  Russian — for  a total  of  7 
scattered  works.  Obviously,  there  is  no  German, 
American,  Italian,  or  Russian  ‘gallery’  there,  ’out 
oril\  an  exceptional  ‘sport’,  an  accidental  ballet 
print  a I’anglais.  A ‘gallery’  asks  a range  of  works. 

100  less  7 leaves  93  souvenirs  to  be  accounted 
for.  'Fhese  are  all  either  English  or  French — but 
in  what  proportion?  A scattered  two  or  three 
French  items,  as  with  the  other  non-English  en- 
tries? That  is  what  Mr.  Sitwell  implies — indeed, 
what  he  explicitly  says.  It  may  amuse — it  will 

surelv  be  of  profit  to — readers  who  have  the 
Beaumont-Sitwell  work  handy  to  put  down  our 
brochure  at  this  point  and  to  page  over  that 

Catalogue,  picking  out  and  checking  those  two 

sets  of  prints — and  good  luck  to  you.  . . . 

* * * 

Well,  now;  what  did  you  come  away  with? 
How  many  English?  How  many  French?  For  com- 
parison, our  notes  say:  69  English;  24  French 

works.  Is  that  your  tallv?  If  not,  have  another 
try — and  better  luck  this  time.  Find  those  two 
dozen  French  items  before  we  have  to  tell  them 
to  you. 

* * * 
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Here,  to  be  brief,  is  our  analysis  of  that  French 
count:  the  Beaumont  entries  Nos.  17,  18,  19,  22, 
23,  25,  30,  31-b  (because  31  is  an  English  Bouvier, 
as  wc  showed  in  our  English  checklist),  34,  35, 
38,  39,  47,  52,  61,  65,  69,  76,  78,  85,  88,  89, 
90,  93. 

In  deciding  the  nationality  of  those  prints  nei- 
ther the  language  of  the  prints,  the  original  art- 
ists, the  artist-lithographers,  the  dancers,  or  the 
publishers,  are  of  any  avail  or  a determining  fac- 
tor— least  of  all,  probably,  the  ‘publisher’,  upon 
whom  both  our  authors  lean  heavily.  He  was  but 
a print  agent. 

Take  those  24  French  souvenirs.  Once,  two 
publishers  are  named  for  a print;  in  another  in- 
stance, you  -have  a London  publisher  and  a Paris 
printer;  and  in  8 cases,  no  publisher  at  all  (nor 
any  printer)  is  given.  Thus,  entry  No.  22  reads: 
'Published  Paris,  Rittncr  and  Goupil;  London, 
Ackermann.’  Nationality? 

Or  take  entry  No.  39 — ‘Published  London, 
Anaglyphic  Co.’  Clearly,  an  English  print — anv 
uninitiated  reader  might  say.  The  print  itself,  how- 
ever, also  cites  in  addition  to  that,  both  a Paris 
publisher  and  a Paris  printer.  Why  Mr.  Beaumont 
chose  to  omit  them  and  to  cite  onlv  a London 
detail  (which  could  not  avoid  misleading  a read- 
er), we  have  no  idea. 

Or  take  entry  No.  90 — ‘Published  Goupil  and 
Co.’  ] o the  informed,  that  might  suggest  the 
London  branch  of  the  Goupils,  but  why  should 
one  hazard  either  London  or  Paris  for  this  Goupil 
print ^ It  is  titled  in  German;  is  a study  of  a 
Berlin-London  dancer  never  seen  in  Paris;  in  a 
Berlin-London  ballet  never  seen  in  Paris;  and  it 
was  drawn  by  a Berlin  artist.  Further,  it  reads: 
‘■Verlag  von  (i.e.  published  by)  Goupil  et  Cie., 
Berlin,  Paris,  London,  New  York’ — again,  with 
preference  given  Berlin.  Mr.  Beaumont  sets  down 
merely  ‘Goupil  and  Co.’  Could  anything  be  more 
confusing  to  have  to  decide  than  the  nationality 
of  this  print?  Yet  the  matter  is  never  for  a mo- 
ment in  doubt  on  the  print  itself.  With  all  odds 
against  a right  guess,  the  print  is  a French  work. 
Why?  Because  it  is  also  inscribed:  Imp.  Lemercier, 
Paris.  It  was  printed  in  Paris. 

But  this  vital  detail,  where  and  by  whom  a 
piint  was  printed,  occurs  only  5 times  in  100  en- 
tries; in  the  24  French  entries  the  printer  is 
named  just  once. 


Let  us  note  one  further  consideration.  Those 
24  French  items  that  managed  to  pass  muster  with 
Mr.  Beaumont  contain  exhibits  from  at  least  6 
series  or  albums  of  lithographs.  4'hese  series  get 
in  as  follows.  Of  the  Haguental  album,  10  of  12 
plates  are  listed;  of  other  series  only  1 of  6 ; 1 of 
6;  1 of  7 ; 1 of  12;  and  1 of  14  ballet  prints  are 
catalogued,  i.e.  15  out  of  a possible  57  works. 

As  art  prints,  one  work  is  as  good  as  another 
in  each  of  those  sets.  All  are  formal,  professional, 
full-length  costume  studies  of  dancers  'in  action.’ 
Some,  however,  of  these  French  works  are  of 
dancers  not  in  the  Beaumont  roster,  though  most 
of  them  belong  in  the  best  society  and  Mr.  Beau- 
mont admits  even  third-rate  dancers  to  his  brief 
but  jerry-built  all-star  cast,  if  they  onl\-  have 
London  interest,  but  inexplicably  excludes  a num- 
ber of  top-notch  artistes  of  international  fame.  No 
Continental  ballettophile  could  regard  that  list, 
both  in  what  dancers  it  includes  and  what  it  ex- 
cludes, with  anything  short  of  incredulity. 

We  cannot  figure  out  on  what  grounds  a full 
two  dozen  of  the  remaining  42  prints  in  those 
series  were  c.xcliided.  Either  the  compiler  was  un- 
rxquainted  with  them  or  else  he  was  as  chai’y  with 
French  souvenirs  as  he  was  generous  minded  where 
English  prints  were  concerned.  A definite  bias  in 
favor  of  English  items  is  to  be  noted  in  the  Cata- 
logue, but  why  not?  It  is  an  English  volume.  A 
French  editor  would  doubtless  have  been  as  pre- 
disposed towards  French  souvenirs.  It  is  not  the 
bias  in  favor  of  London  but  the  prejudice  and 
unfairness  towards  France,  that  troubles  us  as 
an  undeserved  indignity. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Sitwell  now  and  again  enters 
a modifying  phrase  as  a convenient  escape  gap  if 
cornered.  For  instance,  ‘the  ballet  print  is,  in  its 
major  achievements,  an  entirely  English  inven- 
tion.’ The  wording  is  curious  but  the  meaning  is 
clear.  But  that  sets  up  an  utterly  personal  equa- 
tion, for  who  will  agree  on  what  is  ‘major’,  once 
a handful  of  top-flight  prints  has  been  passed? 

Even  in  the  ‘major’  exhibits  no  one  nation  has 
had  any  monopoly'  in  these  works;  most  nations 
have  something  to  boast  of;  some,  as  France,  a 
great  deal  of  decidedly  fine  calibre. 

But  note:  this  does  practically  no  harm  to  any 
other  nation  except  France.  There  are  so  few 
works  not  either  English  or  French — 7 in  all — 
that  one  can  scarcely  miss  the  provenance  of  each 
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of  them.  But  there  are  so  many  ambiguously  en- 
tered French  works  that  no  previously  uninformed 
person  could  ever  spot  them  all  or  would  be  like- 
ly to  suspect  more  than  the  half  of  them.  It  is 
only  against  France  that  this  artistic  mayhem 
and  literary  hoax  is  perpetrated.  And  then  what 
oddments  may  remain  are  brushed  aside  and  laid 
under  ‘the  same  stricture"  as  all  other  non-English 
items,  .'\ctualh',  there  is  a French  Gallers-  in  that 
Catalogue — the  only  ‘gallery'’  other  than  English 
to  be  found  there — and  an  undiscoverable  gal- 
lery. , That  is  why  we  have  here  been  at  such 
pains  to  e.xtricate  it  and  to  list  it  en  bloc  on  its 
own. 

And  now  to  return  and  examine  the  contents 
of  Mr.  Sitwell's  summary  paragraphs  on  the  non- 
English  prints — or,  better,  on  th.-;  French  prints. 
The  other  stray  Continental  items  must  attend 
our  future  checklists. 

We  come  back  armed  with  24  French  souvenirs. 
It  it  little  enough,  but  it  is  something  better  than 
a few  scattered  ‘sports  a I’anglais’.  Against  Eng- 
land's 69%  France  gets  at  least  a 24%  showing 
to  5%'  for  all  the  rest  of  the  Continent  com- 
bined. The  French  exhibit  there  is  sufficient  to 
be  dignified  as  a 'gallery' — of  sorts,  because  it  is 
a far  hark  from  what  France  has  to  show  for  her- 
self. But  here  we  want  to  stick  close  to  the  Beau- 
mont Catalogue,  i.e.  to  what  Mr.  Sitwell  was  pre- 
sumably familiar  with  and  talked  from.  The 
F'rench  entries  there  are  in  a ratio  of  one  to  just 
under  three  English  prints;  they  are  almost  five 
to  one  against  all  the  rest  of  the  Continent  com- 
bined; they  are  precisely  twenty-four  times  the 
Russian  exhibit.  The  effrontery — to  say  no  worse 
— of  Mr.  Sitwell,  to  drag  France  in  almost  paren- 
thetically on  the  stub  tail  of  the  Russian  bear 
and  its  lone  souvenir!  What  ‘same  stricture  ap- 
plies' to  both,  ‘e.xcept  in  a few  rare  exceptions 
by  Deveria’? 

How  many  Deverias  are  in  those  24  prints? 
Just  2.  For  the  fact  is,  that  compared  with  Le- 
comte,  Lacauchie,  Desmaisons,  Cuerard,  Noel, 
Cavarni,  Nanteuil,  and  others,  the  prolific  Deve- 
lia  produced  disappointingly  few  ballet  prints. 

As  to  Mr.  Sitwell's  much  tooted  Fores  and 
McLean,  their  ballet  prints  probably  were  wel- 
comed in  France.  Romantic  France  had  an  in- 
ordiirate  appetite  for  both  art-lithography  and 
ballet.  But  we  should  be  interested  to  learn  exact- 


ly how  many  of  their  ballet  items  were  honored 
with  a Paris  address.  Mr.  Sitwell  says  it  ‘often 
appears’.  Personally,  we  know  of  precisely  one  in- 
stance for  each  out  of  the  many  works  that  they 
published  on  the  ballet.  On  the  other  hand,  Paris 
addresses  are  frequently  to  be  found  on  souvenirs 
published  by  J.  Mitchell;  also,  to  a degree,  by 
Ackermann,  by  Dickinson,  by  Welch  & Cwynn, 
and  other  London  houses. 

But  why  docs  Mr.  Sitwell  stoop  to  present  a 
half-truth  as  though  it  were  the  whole  truth — 
above  all,  when  the  whole  truth  cancels  out  (per- 
haps better  than  cancels  out)  the  half-truth 
urged?  Did  he  ever  trouble  himself  to  look  at 
the  margins  of  his  French  prints?  He  would  have 
found  London  addresses  as  common  on  them — 
perhaps,  commoner.  The  truth  is  that  commerce 
and  mutual  exchange  in  the  various  arts  and 
especially  in  art-prints — including  ballet  prints — 
were  active  and  regular  between  Paris  and  Lon- 
don a century  ago.  It  is  difficult  to  think  that 
Mr.  Sitwell  was  ignorant  of  this  prosaic  fact.  But 
if  not,  then  he  committed  a wilful  and  malicious 
distortion  to  keep  his  hobbyhorse  of  an  English 
speciality  rocking  as  he  rode  wildly  but  advanced 
his  thesis  not  one  whit. 

Approach  it  as  you  may,  in  general  or  in  the 
particular,  Mr.  Sitwell's  whole  account  of  these 
prints  is  suspect  where  the  French  works — and, 
indeed,  Frarxe's  role  both  in  art-lithography  and 
in  the  Romantic  Ballet — are  concerned.  As  is  well 
known,  we  do  not  begrudge  the  English  souvenirs 
an  iota  of  their  just  mede  of  praise,  having  al- 
ready ourselves  extolled  their  virtues — bought  and 
paid  for  in  their  own  coin  of  the  realm.  But 
when  France  is  levied  upon  to  make  an  English 
holiday — her  prints  tacith-  appropriated,  her  wit- 
ness suppressed,  her  role  brushed  aside  as  neglig- 
ible— then  it  is  in  order  to  ask  an  accounting, 
to  open  the  books,  and  to  insist  upon  the  transfer 
to  its  proper  till  of  her  coin  of  the  realm. 

Back  in  the  decade  of  Louis  XVHI,  France 
once  elected  an  assembly  more  royalist  than  the 
king.  With  as  much  wisdom  as  wit,  the  monarch 
dubbed  it  the  Chambre  Introuvable,  because  the 
like  of  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  thought 
finds  its  echoes  in  the  Beaumont-Sitwell  volume. 
It  is  a Catalogue  Introuvable  with  a Calerie  In- 
trouvable of  French  souvenirs  and  Mr.  Sitwell  is 
its  Apologiste  Introuvable. 
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Plate  XXIX.  Cat.  No.  125. 


THE  PARIS  PANORAMA 


In  conclusion  and  on  the  positive  side,  let  us 
sketch  in  briefly  the  pattern  of  the  French  icon- 
ography and  the  background  against  which  its 
Romantic  lithographs  are  to  be  seen  in  their  own 
proper  light  and  proportion. 

Paris  was  the  preeminent  capital  of  art-litho- 
graphy. Tf  Germany  boasts  the  invention,  in 
France  lithography  was  the  handmaid  of  the  art. 
The  Institut  paid  something  more  than  an  empty 
compliment  to  Engelmann,  the  lithographer,  of 
Mulhouse  and  afterwards  of  Paris,  when  it  declar- 
ed that,  though  Senefelder,  the  German,  discov- 
ered the  new  method,  Engelmann,  the  Frenchman, 
was  the  first  to  prove  its  artistic  possibilities.  The 
fact  is  the  French  were  the  first  to  recognize  the 
value  of  lithography  as  a means  of  artistic  expres- 
sion . . . Had  lithography  been  confined  to  Ger- 
many, its  history  would  have  had  a mere  indus- 
trial and  commercial  significance;  had  it  spread 
to  England  alone,  there  would  have  been  a re- 
cord, not  of  a continuous  and  magnificent  move- 


ment extending  over  many  years,  but  of  the  bril- 
liant performances  of  a few  men  . . . Its  career  in 
France  makes  the  story  of  lithography  ,as  an  art, 
worth  the  telling.’  Such  is  the  considered  summary 
judgement  of  the  Pennells.  It  applies  to  ballet 
prints  as  to  lithographs  in  general  and  especially 
as  regards  ‘original  drawings,’  works  designed 
and  drawn  directly  on  the  stone  by  one  and  the 
same  hand,  for  these  were  ‘the  chief  concern  of 
the  artists  and  editors  in  Paris.’ 

Paris  and  its  Opeia  were  the  chief  city  and 
theatre  of  the  Romantic  Ballet.  There  was  then, 
a century  ago,  the  most  ancient,  the  most  univer- 
sally admired,  and  the  most  eminent  School  of 
the  art;  there  was  as  serious  a creative  producing 
centre  and  as  critical  an  audience  for  ballet  as 
e.xisted  anywhere  in  the  world.  These  are  truisms. 

In  the  French  iconography  of  the  ballet,  includ- 
ing in  its  stride  the  souvenir  lithographs  of  the 
Romantic  Ballet,  1820-1870,  three  major  notes 
may  well  be  kept  in  mind:  historic  continuity; 
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variety  (in  approach,  subject,  and  treatment)  ; and 
a pervading  gallic  spirit. 

HISTORIC  CONTINUITY 

In  France  the  engraved  iconography  of  the 
ballet  is  a stream  flowing  in  a meander  down 
through  the  centuries.  It  first  arose  in  the  1570’s. 
It  has  moved  along  regularly — not,  of  course, 
equallv,  but  in  an  unbroken  undulation — ever 
since.  Its  manners,  fashions,  mediums,  change  with 
the  changing  eras  it  flows  through,  but  the  stream 
is  on-going,  with  hardly  a decade  that  has  not 
added  to  its  witness  but  with  certain  periods 
bountiful  in  prints  and  none  richer  than  the  Ro- 
mantic Era. 

( In  Italy,  where  the  iconography  is  often  dis- 
tinguished and  of  prime  importance,  the  late  17th 
and  most  of  the  18th  centuries  show  sad  gaps.  In 
the  Germanic  world,  much  the  same  is  true.  But 
both  the  Italian  and  the  German  iconography 
outdistance  the  English  in  the  interest  of  their 
historic  sweep.  In  England,  the  ballet  print  arose 
late,  say  1700-1725,  and  it  occurs  only  spottily 
across  the  centuries,  with  two  good  periods: 
1780-1805  and  1820-1850.) 

There  are  various  transitional  periods.  In  all  the 
arts,  these  are  times  of  particular  historical  in- 
terest. In  ballet,  these  transitions  are  usually  of 
around  a decade  in  duration.  The  decade  1815- 
1825  ( Epoque  Louis  XVIII)  marks  the  transition 
in  Paris  of  its  ballet  and  its  ballet  iconography, 
from  Imperial  Nco-classic  or  Pre-romantic  to 
Romantic  in  full  possession  of  the  scene  from 
1827  on.  At  the  other  end,  1865-75  marks  the 
transition,  from  Romantic  to  Post-romantic  Ballet. 

The  half-century  that  lies  between  belongs  to 
the  Romantic  Ballet  in  Paris  (on  which,  more  in 
a later  article  when  we  have  completed  our  Con- 
tinental survey  of  the  prints).  For  the  Paris  Opera 
is  the  ideal  and,  indeed,  the  norm,  whence  all 
French  ballet  and  the  whole  French  iconography 
receives  its  inspiration  and  about  which  it  fore- 
gathers. .'\nd  the  Romantic  Ballet  there  is  just 
about  coeval  with  the  historv  of  the  Opera  rue 
Lepelletier.  Indeed,  the  expression,  ‘I’Opera  rue 
Lepelletier'  has  an  entity  all  its  own  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  Paris  and  of  France  on  the  lyric 
drama  and  the  dance.  For  there  the  still  unfurled, 
however  patched  flag  of  an  incorrigible  Roman- 
ticism continued  to  wave,  long  after  its  fellows 
in  the  other  arts  had  either  been  pulled  down  or 


gone  to  shreds  and  tatters.  Coppelia  and,  a few 
weeks  later,  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  and  the  early  death  of  Arthur  St.  Leon,  all 
in  1870,  rang  down  the  final  curtain,  and  in  1873 
fire  brought  the  structure  itself,  opened  in  1821, 
to  the  ground  in  ruin.  With  the  opening  of  the 
Nouvel  Opera  (today's  famous  house)  in  1875 
(in  the  building  since  1860),  a new  era  began. 

Accordingly,  this  great  body  of  French  souvenir 
lithographs  of  the  ballet,  like  ballet  itself  in 
France,  is  not  to  be  seen  as  any  isolated  pheno- 
menon (which  it  is  in  England).  It  but  continues 
without  break  a living  tradition  and  practice 
handed  on  from  the  past.  This  the  Romantics  in 
turn  handed  on  to  the  future,  not  without  having 
added  their  own  increment  of  novelties,  but  also 
having  preserved  what  they  had  inherited.  In 
nothing  is  the  French  Gallery  more  French  or 
more  strikingly  differentiated  from  its  fellows  in 
other  lands,  than  in  this  unbroken  flow  across  rive 
centuries  of  history,  1 570's-l 940’s. 

VARIETY 

From  the  first  the  French  iconography  has  been 
varied.  It  began,  back  in  the  16th  century,  by  of- 
fering action  studies,  technical  illustrations,  scen- 
ographic  designs,  and  costume  plates.  It  pro- 
ceeded to  a portraiture  cf  sorts,  and  then,  from 
around  1675  on,  to  prints  of  certain  professional 
dancers  ‘in  action.’  In  the  18th  century  were  added 
to  these,  themes  that  we  later  call  irregular  and 
informal  action  studies  and  also  caricature  (a 
department  of  its  own  that  we  do  not  take  up 
here ) . 

It  was,  it  would  seem,  only  in  Romantic  times 
that  the  anonymous  dancers  of  the  line — cory- 
phees, figurantes,  marcheuse.s — became  of  interest 
in  themselves  as  subjects  for  prints.  It  was  then, 
too,  that  the  fetich  of  ‘les  rats  de  I'Opera'  was 
born.  This  aspect  came  into  full  prominence  only 
in  Post-romantic  times,  when  such  subjects  almost 
monopolized  attention — to  the  serious  eclipse  of 
the  ‘stars.’  We  are  apt  to  associate  this  only  with 
aitists  who  flourished  chiefly  from  1870  on,  with 
Degas,  Renoir,  Forain,  Rencuard,  etc.,  but  its  in- 
cidence is  already  emphatic  in  the  Romantic  sou- 
venirs, as  in  the  works  of  Gavarni,  Daumier,  Mon- 
nier,  Dore. 

T o a degree,  though  not  to  the  same  degree  as 
in  France,  this  variety  in  subject  matter  is  com- 
mon to  all  Continental  galleries.  To  an  even 
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greater  degree  is  it  uncommon  to  the  English 
gallery  (and  to  its  extension,  our  American  gal- 
lery). For  in  England,  a uniformity  not  without 
monotony  has  prevailed.  Seldom  does  her  gallery 
escape  the  confines  of  one  or  two  soloists  ‘in  ac- 
tion,’ and  it  is  to  this  single  type  of  work,  as  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  the  ballet  print  itself,  that 
the  Beaumont-Sitwell  opus  is  exclusively  devoted. 

The  earliest  examples  that  we  have  found  in 
studies  of  lorecisely  this  latter  type — i.e.  of  some 
renowned  professional  dancer  in  costume  and  in 
action  in  some  particular  ballet  and  specifically 
identified  in  the  marginal  titling — were  issued  in 
France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  (say,  1675- 
1715).  In  those  old  linecuts  of  Subligny,  Desmas- 
tins,  Maupin,  Dufort,  Ballon,  Durnoulin,  Lestang, 
Deschars  etc.,  dancing  in  Le  Trioinphe  de 
I’Amour,  Le  Carnavale  de  Venise  and  other  bal- 
lets, the  Beaumont-Sitwell  TYPE  of  ballet  print 
was  inaugurated,  was  ‘instituted.’ 

I’hese  feature  prints  of  a professional  dancer 
might  have  arisen  almost  anywhere  anytime  from 
1575  on.  They  were  inevitable  ,once  professional 
dancers  came  to  the  fore.  They  were  even  pre- 
figured in  Callot’s  studies,  as  in  the  Bailli  de 
Sfessania  of  1622.  Much  earlier  identifiable 
French  souvenirs  exist — of  1581,  1617,  etc. — but 
these  are  not  of  professional  dancers,  they  are  of 
courtiers,  and  the  dancers  are  not  named  on  the 
plates,  but  only  in  the  accompanying  texts. 

A SPECIAL  SUB-TYPE 

Still  another  type  of  ballet  study,  hardly  ever 
found  in  English  or  American  works,  is  rather 
frecjuently  encountered  on  the  Continent.  This 
shows  the  dancer  in  costume  and  ‘in  action,'  but 
it  is  only  a half-to  a three-quarter-length  study. 
Flow  effective  an  ‘action’  study  it  may  still  be  is 
here  illustrated  in  a Grahn  souvenir,  and  there 
are  the  four  works  assembled  in  our  cover  design. 
(Plate  1 of  Chalon’s  Souvenir  d' Adieu  is  another 
instance.)  It  is  not  apparent  that  action  or  even 
dancing  is  confined  to  or  alwavs  demands  the 
feet.  (Rameau  and  Blasis  were  both  at  pains  to 
offer  technical  plates  just  on  the  arms  and  hands.) 
Fhese  Romantic  prints  certainly  do  not  belong 
among  formal  portraits.  They  are  just  as  certainly 
action  studies  in  character.  We  include  them  here. 

COSTUME  PLATES 

A large  and  important  body  of  these  French 
souvenirs.  Romantic  and  other,  belong  to  what 


may  be  and  often  are  narrowly  called  costume 
plates.  Such  works,  trivia  excepted,  are  pratically 
unknown  in  our  anglican  galleries.  They  are  found 
in  various  Continental  exhibits.  But  there  is 
nothing  anywhere  to  compare  with  the  French 
showing — as  need  hardly  be  said. 

In  a generation  nourished  on  Diaghileff  sou- 
venir programs  and  the  like,  need  it  be  labored 
whether  a costume  design  by  Bakst  is  a ballet 
print?  Of  course  it  is,  and  on  occasion  these 
studies  conceive  the  ballet  as  ‘in  action.’  But  the 
Diaghileff  type  of  print  shows  a costume  designer’s 
project.  The  Romantic  works  are  almost  always 
studies  of  lhe  costume  as  executed  and  worn 
(often  ejuite  a different  matter)  and  they  were 
customarily  drawn  from  life,  even  when  intended 
as  costume  plates.  Indeed,  to  this  group  belong 
many  of  the  finest  of  French  ballet  prints — as  the 
Deverias  of  Taglioni  and  Elssler.  Such  works  con- 
tinue the  French  tradition  of  the  16th- 18th  cen- 
turies; they  are  truly  a French  ‘institution,’  and 
a constant  speciality. 

But  the  Romantic  works  in  this  group  have  an 
interest  all  their  own.  They  are  costume  plates 
— plus.  To  discuss  them  fully  would  ask  another 
brochure.  The  interested  reader  is  best  referred 
to  M.  Louis  Maigron’s  Romantisme  et  la  Mode 


(Paris,  1926)  and  to  sections  in  M.  M.  Gauthier’s 
Achille  et  Eugene  Deveria  (Paris,  1925). 

M.  Gauthier  writes;  'The  most  serious  of  the 
Romantics  interested  themselves  in  the  symbolism 
of  costume  ...  At  the  Costume  Balls  at  the  Opera, 
these  people  philosophized  as  at  an  evocation  of 
the  legend  of  the  centuries.  In  the  theatre,  the 
slightest  anachronism  horrified  them,  and  the 
dramatic  critic  felt  constrained  to  discourse  on  the 
apparel  of  the  players  . . . Phis,  then,  explains 
the  success  of  (Deveria’s)  Costumes  Historiques 
pour  Travestissements — it  served  a real  social  de- 
mand . . . For  these  historical  costumes  had  not 
merely  the  abstract  values  of  sagacious  reconstruc- 
lions.  Beneath  brocade  and  silk  the  body  asserts 
itself,  living,  glowing,  supple.  This  retrospective 
museum  is  entirely  composed  of  full-length  por- 
traits of  contemporary  people,  familiars,  persons 
of  mark — the  elite  of  the  "fashionability”  of  lit- 
erature and  the  arts. 

'.  . . Behold  the  dancer,  Fanny  Elssler,  en  Es- 
pagnole,  in  the  third  act  of  Le  Diable  Boiteux; 
. . . Alexandrine  Noblet,  costume  of  Isabella  in  La 
Marechale  d’Ancre;  the  same  (here,  M.  Gauthier 
is  in  error,  this  is  Ale.xandrine’s  sister,  the  eminent 
dancer,  Lise  Noblet ) in  the  ballet  of  La  Muette 
de  Portici ; . . . Marie  Taglioni  in  La  Sylphide 
. . . And  what  the  public  asked  of  these  pictures 
was  not  only  that  they  recall  the  souvenir  of  a 
fleeting  evening  at  the  Comedie  Francaise  or  at 
the  Opera,  but  also  that  they  constitute  the  re- 
pertory of  those  “gallans  et  veritables  atours  des 
gentils  seigneurs  et  accortes  dames  du  temps 
jadis.”  . . . Via  the  theatre,  then  the  Ball,  the 
Romantic  revolution,  exclusively  literary  in  origin, 
extended  itself  to  feminine  toilettes,  to  men’s 
dress,  to  architecture,  to  furnishings,  to  all  the 
decorative  arts  ...  (It)  all  stemmed  from  Hugo, 
Dumas,  Gautier  . . . (One’s  dress  and  appear- 
ance) were  so  many  subtle  symbols  by  means  of 
which  one  showed  in  the  open  and  to  all  one’s 
mental  views,  philosophical,  political,  artistic, 
literary,  social  . . .’ 

One  must  invest  these  costume  plates  with  some- 
thing of  the  aura  that  suffused  them  in  the  eyes 
of  their  generation — even  to  see  them  as  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  wrote  them  down  in  word-pictures. 
And  to  a degree,  one  must  translate  most  of  these 
Paris  souvenirs  as  a whole  into  terms  of  costume. 
It  is  no  accident  that  so  many  French  ballet 
prints,  separate  items  and  also  albums  (as  Les  An- 


nales  de  I'Opera,  Les  Gloires  de  I’Opera,  Les  Dan- 
seuses  de  I'Opera)  were  brought  out  by  the  re- 
gular publishers  of  fashion  magazines. 

Here  it  becomes  apparent  that,  if  our  study  of 
Les  I’rois  Graces  has  run  largely  along  costume 
lines,  this  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  French 
gallery.  It  could  almost  be  said  that  the  prints 
willed  it  that  way.  Costume  is  a dominant 
continuo  in  the  French  iconography.  And  nothing 
could  be  more  directly  pertinent  to  the  technique 
of  the  dance  itself.  For  how  dancers  may  and 
must  move  in  the  very  exercise  of  their  art  is  to 
a large  degree  predetermined  and  conditioned  by 
the  nature  of  their  apparel  and  its  accessories. 

SCENOGRAPHIC  AND  MASS  STUDIES 

All  the  works  above  discussed  are  merely  three 
sub-groups  of  a single  type  of  ballet  print  ,the 
t>pe  alone  admitted  to  the  Beaumont  Catalogue. 
But  neither  the  ballet  as  the  dynamics  of  dancing 
nor  the  Continental  iconography,  is  patient  of 
such  unnatural  delimitation  in  art  studies.  Ballet 
is  an  orchestral,  a symphonic  art,  enlisting  the 
services  of  soloists — even,  at  times,  built  around 
one  or  another  virtuosic  dancer.  But  it  is  not  and 
cannot  be  solely  preoccupied  with  solos  and  solo- 
ists; it  cannot  be  oblivious  to  the  symphonic  com- 
plex inherent  in  the  very  term,  the  ballet.  An 
endless  succession  of  pas  seuls  and  pas  de  deux, 
with  an  e.xceptional  pas  de  trois  or  pas  de  quatre 
— that  is  the  star  system  run  riot  in  ballet  prints. 
It  offers  no  more  than  glorified  concert  ballet.  It 
is  never  the  full  orchestra  but  only  an  excerpt  from 
the  piano  or  violin  part  in  a concerto. 

In  Mr.  Beaumont’s  100  easel-prints  there  is  not 
a single  record  of  the  full  stage  with  the  company 
of  dancers  as  a whole  ‘in  action’  or  any  study  of 
the  corps  de  ballet  that  is  positive  and  emphatic 
as  a chorus  ‘action.’  On  occasion  a group  of 
dancers  hovers  vaguely  in  the  background,  almost 
as  though  a part  of  the  painted  backdrop.  Never 
once  does  the  corps  de  ballet  share  attention  equal- 
ly with  the  principals;  never  once  do  the  cory- 
phees have  an  inning  on  their  own.  Mass  handl- 
ing, a tableau,  a ballabile,  a mimed  scene,  these 
are  as  much  a part  of  the  dynamics  of  ballet  as 
any  principal  pas.  We  are  in  favor  of  principal 
pas  and  of  great  and  near  great  dancers,  but  we 
are  against  reducing  the  iconography  of  the  ballet 
to  just  those,  to  the  elimination  of  ballet  as  a group 
and  a mass  vehicle.  For  that  is  an  act  of  frag- 
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mentation,  emasculating  the  art — and  its  art  re- 
cord. 

Scenographic  and  mass  studies  are  common  to 
the  French  iconography  from  the  first,  from  the 
16th  century  on  (also,  to  all  Continental  gal- 
leries). Some  of  the  most  effective  of  Romantic 
souvenirs  are  of  this  type.  These  show  the  full 
stage-set  and  dancers,  many  or  few,  with  and 
without  the  principals  ,in  action.  They  are  verit- 
able mines  of  information  on  the  dynamics  of 
dancing,  on  choreography,  and  on  ballet  history 
as  a complex  stage  spectacle.  Their  scenic  details 
are  no  less  engrossing  than  the  costume  interests. 
For  the  design  of  the  scene,  its  disposition  on  the 
stage,  and  its  machinery,  as  the  environment  amidst 
which  the  dance  moves,  against  which  its  action 
transpires  ,also  largely  determine  both  the  chor- 
eography and  the  dynamics  of  the  dance  proper 
in  its  every  combination. 

A sub-group  shows  only  a portion  of  the  stage 
and/or  only  a group  of  the  line  dancers.  But 
throughout  this  type  interest  is  centred  not  in  any 
soloist (s)  but  in  an  ensemble  action.  Our  anglican 
galleries  have  practically  nothing  to  offer  in  this 
type  of  prints,  except  in  some  music-title  illustra- 
tions— and  thank  goodness  for  those ! 

But  there  are,  further,  in  this  French  gallery, 
what  may  be  called  the  informal  and  the  irregular 
professional  souvenirs.  Here,  it  is  sometimes  the 
point  of  view,  the  angle  of  vision  of  artist  and 
spectator,  that  represents  the  only  change  from 
the  formal  works.  Again,  there  is  a change  of 
locale  as  well  as  of  position. 

These  studies  are  ballet  from  behind  the  foot- 
lights— backstage,  in  the  wings,  in  the  foyer  de  la 
danse,  in  the  atelier  at  practice  and  rehearsal.  In 
the  stage  studies,  the  formal  and  these  informal 
works  are  but  the  obverse  and  the  reverse  of  one 
and  the  same  world  of  the  ballet  formally  ‘in  ac- 
tion.’ In  the  others,  they  are  no  less  informative 
of  the  dynamics  of  dancing — but  the  art  is  in  ex- 
ercise off  the  scene. 

True,  these  works  are  in  no  sense  parallels  to 
the  Beaumont  entries;  but  we  must  insist  that  they 
are  ballet  prints  and  also  they  are  studies  of  the 
ballet  ‘in  action.’  What  else  can  they  possibly 
be  held  to  be? 

THE  GALLIC  SPIRIT 

There  is  need  td  say  little  under  this  head.  The 
gallic  spirit  so  infuses  and  radiates  from  the  whole 
body  of  these  souvenirs  that  it  has  already  been 


sufficiently  noticed.  It  pertains  both  to  the  litho- 
graphs as  such  and  to  ballet.  This  gallic  touch 
is  easier  to  see  than  to  define.  We  have  remarked 
its  presence  under  a dozen  different  forms  in  the 
course  of  our  essay,  yet  its  essence  escapes  us.  Is 
it  that  in  Paris  the  academic  dance  is  chez  elle 
and  as  much  among  familiars  in  the  studio  as  in 
the  theatre?  It  speaks  French  everywhere,  but  here 
French  is  also  the  native  idiom  of  the  artist  and 
we  listen  in,  as  spectators,  on  a sentimental  col- 
loquy. 

Indecision  is  more  apt  to  come  from  another 
quarter:  non-French  prints  are  often  distinctly 
French  in  flavor.  The  subject  was  conducive  to 
that,  and  often  the  artist  was  either  French  or  a 
Parisian  working  abroad  or  an  alien  who  had 
picked  up  French  mannerisms.  For  it  is  not  evi- 
dent that  French  lithography  was  influenced  from 
without,  but  it  is  common  knowledge  that  French 
technique  in  the  art  commended  itself  widely, 
and  instances  of  this  are  not  rare  in  ballet  prints. 

To  summarize,  these  French  souvenirs  about 
run  the  gamut  of  the  possible.  They  are  discon- 
certingly diverse  and  complex,  after  the  simplici- 
ties of  our  anglican  galleries.  They  see  ballet  steady 
and  they  see  it  whole.  Further,  they  approach 
their  theme  from  many  angles,  in  many  moods, 
after  the  most  varied  fashions.  But  it  is  not  ap- 
parent that  the  ballet  in  action  should  be  reduced 
pictorially  to  its  lowest  common  denominator,  the 
‘.star’  studies  that  monopolize  our  anglican  gal- 
leries, pushing  everything  else  into  a corner,  how- 
ever impressive  the  names  that  some  of  them 
carry.  Rather,  the  fullest  exposition  of  the 
‘dynamics  of  the  ballet’  and  the  widest  variety  in 
treatment  should  determine  the  standard  and  mark 
the  norm  in  this  field.  Paris  and  its  prints  expand 
the  source-material  to  what  may  be  regarded  as 
its  proper  scope  and  its  full  stature. 

The  French  gallery  is  best  to  be  seen  as  a 
stream  in  its  own  right,  without  respect  to  any 
other.  It  should  be  surveyed  in  the  bed  of  its  own 
making.  Those  who  will  may  then  canalize  its 
waters  according  to  their  taste  or  need.  But  there 
should  be  at  least  one  report  of  what  a reservoir 
exists  to  be  tapped  and  from  how  many  directions. 

It  is  in  this  enchanted  and  no  less  enchanting 
fashion  that  the  adventure  of  Les  Trois  Graces 
has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  French  Gal- 
lery of  the  souvenir  Lithographs  of  the  Romantic 
Ballet. 


With  this  year  of  1944  the  Paris  scene  is  marked 
by  a number  of  centennials  in  ballet  history — the 
perfected  sylphide,  the  full-blown  tutu,  and  Ta- 
glioni’s  Adieux,  prominent  among  them.  To  this 
\ear  a century  ago  belongs  Les  Trois  Graces,  per- 
haps the  most  ideographic  of  French  ballet  prints 
and  the  blason  of  the  Romantic  Ballet  itself.  Only 
France  could  have  produced  the  work.  To  this 
year  also  belong  Les  Beautes  de  FOpera,  Les  An- 
nales  de  FOpera,  L’.Album  de  FOpera,  and  a 
galaxy  of  similar  prints,  such  as  no  other  one 
year  has  ever  seen  issued  anywhere,  even  in  Paris 
itself.  1844  merits  a centenary  salvo  in  the  annals 
of  the  dance. 

With  that  salvo,  the  French  Gallery  of  souvenir 
lithographs  of  the  Romantic  Ballet  in  action  is 
here  placed  on  exhibit  for  the  first  time — or  enough 
of  it  to  be  fully  representative  of  its  extent,  char- 
acter, and  quality.  It  is,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pectcr,  entirely  worthy  of  France.  The  only  won- 
der is  how  any  ballettophile  could  ever  have  trip- 
ped himself  into  thinking  otherwise.  The  exhibit 
marks  a vast  enrichment  to  our  gradually  grow- 
ing array  of  these  works. 

1 here  is  no  pleasure,  in  these  tragic  times,  in 
taking  anything  even  so  extrinsic  as  an  old  ballet 
print  from  England,  magnificent  in  her  days  of 
trial.  However,  her  own  gallery  is  superb  in  its 
own  right.  In  any  event,  she  would  be  the  first 
to  wish  to  cede  what  was  not  properly  her  own 
and  to  bid  it  goodspeed  home. 


There  is  a peculiar  satisfaction  in  restoring  to 
France  Les  Trois  Graces — and  its  small  retinue 
gathered  in  quasi-incognito  fashion  in  the  only 
earlier  report  on  these  prints.  Here,  they  rejoin 
their  fellows  who  have  never  wandered  from  the 
fold  but  have  merely  been  left  too  long  neglected 
and  forgotten,  to  appear  all  together  as  in  Grande 
Levee. 

Amidst  her  ruins,  but  liberated  from  the  invader, 
France  is  unbowed,  brave  and  confident  towards 
the  future.  In  times  of  stress  and  suffering,  a flow- 
er from  the  hand  of  a friend  is  more  than  just  a 
flower  when  preferred  in  deep  sympathy,  unbound- 
ed admiration,  and  pure  affection.  France  will 
not  hold  even  this  vagrant  essay  for  an  idle  ges- 
ture, despite  these  calamitous  times.  We  would, 
therefore,  presume  to  inscribe  this  monograph  in 
homage  to  her 

Academie  Nationale 
de  Musique  et  de  Danse 

as  to  an  institution  unique  in  the  annals  of  the 
ballet  and  to  the  artists  of  Paris  who,  more  than 
any  others,  have  forever  delighted  in  recording 
the  ballet  for  itself  alone  as  well  as  in  the  persons 
of  its  greatest  ornaments.  For  here,  at  last,  in 
these  French  art-lithographs,  is  the  Romantic 
Ballet  to  the  life  and  in  its  every  pictorial  aspect. 
.And  we  would  close  with  the  motto  emblasoned 
on  an  old  American  lithograph  of  the  Romantic 
Ballet  — 

- y /'((Dcr  / 
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Plate  XXXI,  Cat.  No.  1 19. 


of  the  French  Souvenir  Lithographs 
(and  varia)  of  the  Romantic  Ballet 

SOURCES  (Including  Illustrations):  Dance  Archives, 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  Nos.  21,  36,  57, 
92,  101,  587  to  592:  Harvard  College  Theatre  Col- 
lection, Nos.  3,  23,  30,  32,  37,  38,  66,  68,  75,  77,  79, 
82,  86  to  89,  97,  99,  104,  113,  114;  Theatre  Collection, 
New  York  Public  Library,  Nos.  22,  60,  63,  72,  83,  96, 
120,  359,  361,  369,  371  to  394;  David  Mann,  Nos. 
25,  78-b,  126:  Dazian,  Inc.,  Nos.  362,  365 
to  368;  Harry  Newman,  No.  124;  George  Chaffee 
Nos.  I.  2,  5,  7 to  16,  19,  20,  24,  26  to  29,  31,  33,  34, 
39  to  44,  46  to  53,  55,  56,  58,  59,  62,  64,  66b,  67, 
70,  71,  73,  74,  76,  78,  80,  81,  84,  85,  90,  91,  93,  94, 
98,  100,  105  to  109,  I I I,  115,  117  to  119,  121  to 
123,  125,  127  to  129,  131  to  358,  360,  363,  364,  370, 
395  to  513,  522,  527  to  534,  539  to  545,  551  to  562, 


575  to  586,  595  to  598,  601 , 602,  604  to  620.  European 
Sources:  PARIS,  Musee  de  I'Opera,  45,  110  Series  U; 
Archives  Internationales  de  la  Danse,  4,  69,  514  to 
521,  523  to  526,  546,  563  to  570,  593,  594,  599,  600; 
(Books)  Beaumont's,  The  Romantic  Ballet  in  Litho- 
graphs of  the  time.  No.  95.  and  passim;  Levinson's 
Meister  des  Ballets,  No.  103;  Grand  Carteret's,  Les 

Titres  lllustres No.  54;  Paris,  Exposition 

Theatrale  Catalogue,  No.  18;  Milan,  Ritratti  (Cata- 
logue), 6,  65,  102,  535  to  538. 

The  Catalogue  conforms  to  our  earlier  checklists  in 
Dance  Index,  orthography,  etc.,  being  reported  as 
found.  Unless  specifically  indicated,  all  prints  are  en- 
tered from  first-hand  notations.  Needless  to  say,  while 
extensive,  our  survey  is  far  from  exhaustive,  being  the 
first  on  its  subject. 

Over  600  items  are  listed,  all  but  about  25  date 
between  1820-1870.  About  150  are  linecuts  and  3 or 
4 are  mezzotints  or  aquatints:  the  rest,  over  450 
prints,  are  all  lithographs.  With  the  exception  of  one 
album  and  one  easel-print,  issued  in  Brussels,  all  are 
Paris  prints.  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  etc.,  also  contributed 
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souvenir  works,  but  we  know  of  few  of  these  and 
only  by  report 

References:  Beaumonr  — Catalogue  in  above  vol- 
ume: CBB  — Beaumont's  Complete  Book  of  Ballets; 
FCB  — Beaumont's  Five  Centuries  of  Ballet  Design; 
Fischer  — Carlos  Fischer's  Costumes  de  I'Opera; 
LMB  — Levinson's  tvleister  des  Ballets;  Ballet  XIX  • — 
Le  Ballet  au  XIXe  Siecle  ( Revue  Musicale,  Dec.,  1921). 

Note:  Our  references  to  prints  in  European  ar- 
chives are  seldom  full  or  precise,  having  been  made 
only  for  our  own  information,  when  we  had  no  idea 
that  we  would  ever  be  writing  on  the  subject.  French 
citations,  as  now  frequent  in  American  catalogues, 
ignore  accent  marks. 

With  the  exception  of  Plate  II  all  illustrations  are, 
we  believe,  novelties,  selected  either  as  fine  prints 
or  for  ballet  interest  or  to  point  up  our  text,  or  for 
all  three  reasons. 

The  four  Graces  need  no  remark,  but  our  list  runs 
to  over  125  names  of  dancers,  great  and  small,  who 
once  ornamented  the  Paris  scene.  Some  of  the  more 
prominent  have  been  accorded  a summary  word. 

Music  Title  Illustrations 

These  French  ballet  items  are  numerous  and  often 
notable  both  as  art  prints  and  for  subject  matter. 
Many,  and  often  the  greatest,  French  lithographers 
contributed  to  them.  Of  Celestin  Nanteuil,  Gautier's 
'|eune  homme  Moyen  Age,'  and  'one  of  the  profes- 
sional Romantics,'  Grand  Carteret  writes  that  'his 
work  gives  us,  it  may  be  said,  the  history  itself  of  the 
(Romantic)  music-title,  and  it  may  be  studied  from 
this  single  point  of  view.'  On  this  special  field  see 
that  author's,  Les  titres  illustres  et  I'image  au  service 
de  la  musique,'  (Turin,  1904).  Here,  we  have  cited 
only  a couple  dozen  (marked,  Music)  as  indicative 
of  wi’.at  is  to  be  found. 

On  French  lithography,  etc.,  no  student  should 
miss  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  Pennells,'  'Litho- 
graphy & Lithographers.'  Only  lack  of  space  has 
crushed  out  long  quotations  from  their  enthusiastic 
and  discriminating  chapters. 

ALBERT  (Ferd.  Decombe,  called)  — Series  Al-ii,  D. 
(Distinguished  Parls-London  career  as  dancer-choreo- 
grapher, 1803-45;  father  of  the  dancers,  A.  Albert  & 
Mme.  Eliza  Bellon.) 

ALINE,  Mile.  — Series  Aii. 

ANATOLE,  Mme.  (Gosselin  cadette)  — Series  Ai, 
D,  F. 

(One  of  three  Gosselins  in  the  Opera  ballet,  all  able 
artistes.) 

ANIEL  (Later,  ballet  master,  Vienna  Opera.) 

1 — Aniel  (Eleve  de  I'Opera)  / Role  du  due  dans  le 
ballet  de  la  Laitiere  sulsse  / (On  stone;)  C.  Faucon- 
nler  / Lith.  de  G.  Engelmann  — Vignette,  colored; 
7 X 9%h.  Porte  St.  Martin  theatre,  c.  1823. 

AUBRY,  Mile.  — Series  D. 

AUGUSTA  (Fuchs),  Mile.  — Series  Ai. 

2 — Costume  de  Melle.  Augusta  / Dans  le  Spectacle 
a la  Cour  (Th.  du  Gymnase)  / Alophe  del.  / Lith  de 
Lemercier,  Benard  et  Cle.  — ■ Oblong;  5%  x 8h.  Plate 
from  L'Artiste. 


AUMER,  Jean  — Series  D. 

(Dancer,  choreographer;  Paris  Opera  1798-1830;  Vien- 
na, London,  etc.) 

BAGDANOVA,  Nadejda  — Series  V. 

(Paris  trained;  Opera  debut,  1851;  notable  career  in 
her  native  Russia,  1855  on.) 

BERETTA,  Catarina  — Series  T. 

BERTHIER  — Series  Aii. 

BIAS,  Fanny  — Series  D.  (Died  young,  mid-l820's.) 
BIGOTTINI,  Mile.  — Series  Ai,  D.  F.  O. 

(Great  Pre-romantic  dancer;  retired,  1824.) 
BOSACCHI,  Mile.  (Created  Coppelia;  perished  in 
her  teens  in  Paris,  struck  down  by  the  plague  during 
Franco-Prussian  War,  1870.) 

3  — Melle.  Bosacchi  / (Coppelia)  / (On  stone:) 
Theo  / Le  Theatre  lllustre  / Imp.  Bertauts,  Paris  — 
Vignette,  colored:  7%  x 8%h.  (1870)  Plate  XXVIII. 
BRESSANT,  Mme.  — Series  Ai. 

BROCARD,  Mile.  — Series  D. 

BURON,  Mile.  — Series  D. 

CAMILLE,  Mile.  — Series  Aii. 

CAMPRUBI  — Series  Aii;  & under  Serral. 

CAROLINE,  Mile.  — See  Lassia,  who  would  seem  to 
have  been  THE  Caroline. 

CASSEGRAIN,  Mile.  — Series  X. 

CELESTE  (Mogador?)  — Series  Aii.  (Famous  cabaret 
dancer.) 

CERRITO-St.  Leon,  Fanny  — Series  Aii,  Q,  U.  V.  W. 
(Paris  Opera,  1847-55:  occasionally,  later.) 

4 — (Cerrito  & St.  Leon  in  Le  Violon  du  Diable.  On 
stone:  Janet  Lange.  Oblong,  rounded  corners;  If  me- 
mory serves,  c.  15  x lOh.  Ulus.  CBB.) 

5 — Melle.  Cerito  / (On  stone;)  Victor  Dollet  / Imp. 
chez  Kaeppelin  et  Cie  ...  — Vignette;  x 5'/2h. 
Small,  simplified  version  of  an  English  lithograph; 
original  illus.  Beaumont  No.  55. 

6 — (La  Cerrito  / (Facs.  sig.)  / F.  Sorrieu  dis.  / 
Lith.  Magnier  / Paris,  Quesnel  et  Boisgontler  • — India 
paper;  c.  6%  x \0^/2yi.  Same  subject  as  No.  5 above.) 

7 — Polka  des  Postilions  / Ballet  de  la  Vivandiere  / 
Dansee  par  Mme.  F.  Cerrito  et  Mr.  St.  Leon  / 
Musique  . . . Pugni  / (On  stone:)  Henry  Emy  / Lith 
Magnier  / Pub.  La  Musique  ...  — Vignette:  1^2  ^ 8h. 
Music.  Charming. 

8 — Fanny  Cerrito  / Polka  / (On  stone:)  Gustave 
Janet  / Lith  Becquet  / Paris,  Joly  . . . ■ — Vignette: 
6^/2  X 8h.  En  sylphide,  dancing.  Music. 

9 — (Cerrito  St  St.  Leon  — Mazurka.)  (On  stone:) 
Janet  Lange  / Imp.  Bertauts.  — Vignette;  61/2  * 7'/4h. 
Music  frontis. 

10 — (Cerrito?)  — Lalla-Roukh  / (On  stone:)  Celes- 
tin Nanteuil  — Vignette;  7J4x9i/4h.  Music  frontis. 
CHEZA,  Mile.  — Series  G. 

CORALLI,  Eugene  — Series  I.  (Son  of  choreographer, 
jean:  agile  dancer,  able  mime,  talented  painter.) 
COULON,  fils  — Series  D.  (Son  of  famous  teacher; 
long  at  both  Paris  & London  Opera.) 

COURTIN,  Mme.  — Series  D. 

DARCIER,  Mile.  — Series  Ail.  (Gifted  dancer-actress.) 
DIMIER,  Caroline  — Series  Aii. 
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DORIS,  Mile.  — Series  C. 

DUBINON,  Anita. 

I I — Mr.  Font  et  Mme.  Dubinon  / dans  la  danse 
Coralleros  de  Seville  / (Bals  de  I'Opera,  1834)  / (On 
stone:)  M,  Alophe  / Lith  de  Delaunois  / L'Artiste  ■ — 
Vignette,  boxed;  6%  x 7%h. 

DUCY-BARRE,  Louise  — (American  debut,  1850.) 

12  ~L.  Ducy  Barre  / (Facs.  sig.)  L.  Ducy  / Role  de 
I'Etoile  du  Rhin  / (On  stone;)  Josephine  Ducollet  / 
Paris,  Masson  . . . (lith.)  / Imp.  Lemercier,  Paris  - — 
Oblong;  black  and  white  on  tinted  ground;  trim- 
med; 8J4  X I Q%  (oi’ig,-  Q-  Y'/2  X I2%h.)  One  of 
'Celebrites  Theatrales'  series;  see  under  'de  Melisse.' 
Delicate  study. 

DUMILATRE,  Adele  — Series  Aii,  I,  O.  P.  R._ 
(L'Opera,  1843-50;  also  popular  in  London;  retired 
young  in  1850;  sister  of  Sophie.  'Dances  with  peculiar 
lightness,  grace,  and  agility.') 

i 3 —■  La  Napol'itaine  / Nouvelle  Tarentelle  / (On 
stone:)  A.  Deveria  / Imp.  Bertauts,  Paris  / Paris,  au 
Menestrel  ...  — Vignette;  6'/2x75/2h.  Music.  Same 
study  as  PI.  I,  Series  I (q.  v.)  ; also  found  on  other 
music. 

14  — Valse  des  Fleurs  / Dansee  par  Melle.  Adele 
Dumilatre  / Sriseldis  ou  les  Cinq  Sens  / (On  Stone:) 
Henry  Emy  / Lith  Magnier  jne.  / Bureaux  a Paris  . . . 
Londres  . . . Mayence  . . . Lucca  . . . Vignette; 
6^/4  X 7h.  Music.  Rare  souvenir  of  a charming  ballet 
that  quickly  fell  a prey  to  the  Revolution  of  '48. 
Plate  XXVI. 

15  — 'Leon  Noel  executed  a 4to  lithograph  of  'Mile. 
Dumilatre  de  I'Opera,'  but  we  know  it  only  by  report.) 
DUMILATRE,  Sophie  — Series  Ai-ii.  (Opera,  1842- 
50.  ‘Now  one  of  the  best  and  most  justly  popular 
danseuses  of  the  Opera.'  Hervey,  1846.  Sister  of 
Adele;  retired  young  on  marrying  Count  Clarke  del 
Castillo.) 

DUPONT,  Mme.  Alexis  — Series  Ai,  C;  also,  under 
Noblet.  * 

(Opera,  1818-41.  One  of  three  talented  Noblet  sisters, 
all  dancers;  on  Lise,  see  under  Noblet;  Alexandrine 
became  a famous  actress.) 

16 —  Melle.  Alexis  Dupont  / D'Apres  le  platre  de 
Dantan  Jeune  / lith.  Caboche  Gregoire  & Cie.  / Le 
Monde  Dramatique  — Vignette;  4x7h.  Designed  and 
drawn  on  the  stone  by  Gavarni,  1837.  Plate  XVII. 
DUPUY,  Mimi  — Series  Ai.  (Later  Popular  in  Vienna.) 

17 —  Mimi  Dupuy  / (On  stone:)  Dupuy  fecit  / Lith 
rue  St.  Denis  . . . ■ — Vignette;  6 x 5h.  Probably  in  La 
Neige. 

18 — (Mile.  Mimi  Dupuy  & Mazurier)  — a litho- 
graph, colored,  by  Victor;  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St. 
Martin. 

DUVERNAY,  Pauli  ne  — Series  Ai.  (Gifted  dancer, 
retired  young  in  1837.) 

ELIE — (There  were  two  Elies  at  the  Paris  Opera  for 
years;  one,  a danseur  noble,  and  this  one,  a danseur 
comique,  famous  for  his  Punchinello;  Louis  Philippe 
had  him  and  Mazurier  appear  together  at  the  palace.) 

19 —  Mr.  Elie  / Role  de  Polichinel  / dans  le  Car- 
naval  de  Venise  / Joson  del.  / I.  lith.  de  Prieur  . . . 
lith.  de  Sohier  et  Comp'e  . . . / Theatre-Royal  de 
I'Opera  — Oblong;  6%  x 8'/4h.  Plate  Vi.  Elie  danced 


this  role  the  night  that  the  Due  de  Berry  was  as- 
sassinated and  died  in  the  Opera  rue  Richelieu,  which 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  Opera  rue  Lepelletier, 
the  Opera  of  the  Romantic  Ballet. 

ELIE,  Mme.  — Series  Ai,  D. 

ELIE  (fils)  ■ — Series  Aii,  1;  also,  under  Grisi.  (Son 
of  above  dancers.) 

ELSSLER,  Fanny  — Series  Ai,  C.  J.  I,  K,  L,  N,  O, 
P,  Q,  R,  & Trois  Graces.  (Paris  Opera,  1834-40.) 
SOME  BARRE  ICONS  — For  all  the  excellences  of 
the  Barre  statuette,  it  was  Deveria  who  made  the  work 
world  famous  and  who  stamped  the  image  indelibly 
for  all  time.  He  erected  the  statuette  into  an  icon. 
But  the  Barre-Deveria  lithographs  are  themselves  not 
simple  to  figure  out  today,  aside  from  all  the  versions 
of  them. 

20 —  (Example  A)  — Fanny  Elssler  / Ballet  du  Diable 
boiteux  3e  acte  / (On  stone:)  A.  Deveria  / A.  De- 
veria del.  d'apres  la  Statuette  d'A.  Barre  / Lith  de 
C.  Motte  / Publie  par  Cattier  . . . / A Paris,  chez 
Aumont  . . . et  Rittner  et  Goupil  . . . ■ — Oblong;  in 
black,  colored;  pyg  x — (Example  A-2)  Same, 

but  Motte  omitted  and  Inscribed:  Imp.  Lith.  de  Cat- 
tier  / Paris,  Goupil  et  Vibert  . . . 

21  — (Example  B)  — Fnany  Elssler  / Costume  Espal 
gnoi,  Ballet  du  Diable  boiteux  3e  acte.  Theatre  de 
I Opera  / (No  signature  on  stone;  top  right  corner;) 
No  . . (figure  erased)  (Otherwise,  exactly  as  for 
Example  A.) 

22  — ;Example  C)  — Costume  Espagnole  / Porte 
par  Melle.  Fanny  Essler  dans  le  Diable  boiteux.  (Other- 
wise, exactly  as  for  Example  B.) 

23 — (Example  D)  — Fanny  Elssler  / (Ballet  du 
Diable  boiteux  3e  Acte)  / (Stone  unsigned.)  / Lith. 
par  Lafosse  d’apres  Deveria  & Barre  / Im.  de  Le- 
mercier, Benard  & Cie.  / Paris,  chez  Rittner  & Goupil 
/ London,  Ackermann  & Co.  ...  — Oblong;  VYs  x 
i3ygh  A 'version,'  close  copy,  but  differences,  as 
skirt,  4'/2  " wide  at  bottom,  against  full  5"  on  original. 
Example  edited  Beaumont  No.  22,  illus.) 

Deveria's  famous  portfolio  (of  121  plus  4 plates), 
Costumes  Historiques  pour  Travestissements  dessines 
d'apres  nature  par  A Deveria  (as  published  by  Oster- 
wald  & Fonrouge)  or  Costumes  Historiques  de  ville 
ct  de  theatre  et  travestissements  par  M.  Deveria  (as 
published  by  Rittner  & Goupil;  also  by  Aumont,  Paris, 
and  Ch.  Tilt,  London;  likewise,  by  Goupil  & Vibert) 
obviously  wen1  through  many  editions.  Brought  out 
originally,  says  Colas,  around  I 83  I , it  must  have  been 
added  to  gradually  over  the  years,  or  is  that  date 
far  too  early  for  the  work?  — certainly,  as  completed. 
No  Elssler-Florinda  could  have  entered  it  before  late 
1 836,  and  there  are  two  of  these  in  the  set. 

Further,  the  set  proper  comprised  I2I  plates  — plus 
4 plates  hors  series:  Rachel,  Falcon,  Taglioni,  and 
this  Barre  Elssler,  and  these  were  issued  originally 
unnumbered.  The  No  . . .'  above  indicates  a late  re- 
issue. 

In  any  event,  four  'states'  and  one  "version'  of  this 
work  are  above'  signalized;  there  may  be  others. 

On  closer  study,  we  must  eat  our  words  assigning 
the  Lemercier,  Benard  & Cie.'  prints  of  Taglioni  and 
Elssler  by  Deveria  to  London.  They  were  probably 
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printed  in  Paris;  the  Grevedon  version  of  the  Ta 
glioni,  however,  obviously  for  export  to  London. 
Charles  Tilt  published  a number  of  Deveria  albums 
that  were  printed  In  Paris.  Prints  printed  by  French 
shops  having  establishments  In  both  Paris  and  London 
are  at  times  impossible  to  assign  to  just  one  and  the 
right  city.  (See  Dance  Index,  Sept.,  1943.) 

As  Deverla's  second  Elssler  in  the  "Costumes  HIs- 
toriques’  is  to  be  clearly  differentiated  from  the 
Barre  study  and  was  done  from  life,  we  list  it  next. 

24  — Costume  Espagnole  / Porte  par  Melle.  Fanny 
Essler  dans  le  Diable  boiteux  / No.  29  / (On  stone:) 
A.  Deveria  / A.  Deveria  del.  / LIth.  de  Lemercier  a 
Pans  / Paris,  chez  Aumont  . . . et  chez  Rittner  et 
Goupil  ...  — Oblong:  in  black,  colored;  9yg  x l3Ysh. 

25  — Costume  Espagnole  / (On  stone:)  A.  Deveria  / 
A.  Deveria  del.  / Imp.  lith  de  Cattier  / Paris,  Goupil 
et  Vibert  / PI.  29  — Rest,  as  for  No.  24  above. 

Probably  issued  1836,  previous  to  Barre  study;  static 
but  lovely  work.  Note:  these  two  Elssler  items,  the 
Taglioni-Sylphide,  and  a Noblet-Fenella,  are  the  four 
ballet  prints  in  this  great  Deveria  portfolio. 

26 — (Study  of  Barre  statuette  as  such;  no  title, 
but  base  of  figurine  inscribed:)  Fanny  Elssler  / (On 
stone:)  Leon  Noel  d'apres  A.  Barre  / Lith  de  Benard 
& Frey  / L'Artiste  — Vignette:  5^2  x 8%h. 

27  — Fanny  Elssler  / d'apres  le  platre  de  Barre  / 
1837  / Imp.  chez  J.  Caboche  & Cle.  • — Vignette; 
'r'/2  X 7h.  From  Le  Monde  Dramatique,  1837;  litho- 
graphed by  Gavarni. 

28 — (No  title;  base  of  statuette  Inscribed:)  Fanny 

Elssler  / (On  stone:)  Emile  Lasalle,  1838  • — Trim- 

Vignette;  4 X 7h. 

29 —  La  Cachucha  / Dansee  / par  Melle.  Fanny 

Elssler  / (On  stone:)  Emile  Lasalle,  1838  — Trim- 

med; oblong,  5^/2  x b'^h.  Barre  variant.  Music. 

30  — Mile.  Fanny  Elssler  / Role  d'Alcine  / (Ballet  de 

la  Te.mpete)  / A.  Regnier  (del.),  1834  / Lith  de 

Kaeppelin  / L'Avant  Scene,  Journal  des  Theatres  ■ — • 
Vignette;  7 x 8y8h.  Elssler's  Paris  debut.  Plate  XI. 

31  — Melle.  Fanny  Elssler  / dans  le  ballet  de  la 

Chatte  metamorphosee  en  femme  / (On  stone:)  M. 
Aiophe  / L'Artiste  — Vignette  in  box;  oblong; 
6'/8  X S'/gh.  Lovely  study.  [III.  Ballet  XIX.) 

32  — Fanny  Elssler  /'  Costume  de  la  Cracovlenne, 

dans  la  Gipsy  / (On  stone:)  Victor  Coindre  / Lith 

Benard  . . . / Le  Monde  Dramatique  — Vignette,  in 

oblong  box;  4y8  x S^/tjh.  1838.  Of  this  original  study 
many  versions  are  found,  especially  on  music  titles. 

33  — Sylphide  / (On  stone:)  Levasseur  / Levasseur 
del.  / a Paris  chez  Kaeppelin,  imp.  lith.  — Oblong; 
5^/8  X T'/gfi-  The  Harvard  Catalogue  indentifies  this 
work  as  an  Elssler;  rightly,  we  think. 

ELSSLER,  Therese  — Series  Ai.  (Paris  Opera,  1834- 
40;  Fanny's  sister.) 

34  — Therese  Essler  / (Academie  Royale  de  Musique) 
/ (On  plinth:)  Elshoect  Th.  Elssler  / (On  stone:)  S. 
Jacob  / Imp.  d'Aubert  & Cle.  / Le  Monde  Drama- 
rlque  — Vignette;  3%x6/4h.  1839.  Therese  as  Mab 
in  La  Gipsy.  Plate  XVI. 

ELSSLER,  Hermine  — Series  M.  (Cousin  of  Fanny  & 
Therese;  danced  Vienna,  London,  Germany,  Milan, 
etc.) 


EMAROT,  Celestine  — Series  Ail,  X.  (Opera,  c. 
I84C-60.  Chiefly  remembered  as  the  mother  of  the 
ill-fated  Emma  Livry.) 

ESTHER,  Mile.  — Series  Ai. 

FABBRI-Bretin,  Flora  — Series  T,  V.  (Italy,  Paris,  Lon- 
don; etc.;  married  Luigi  Bretin,  dancer-choreographer.) 

FERDINAND  — Series  D. 

FERRARIS,  Amalie  — Series  Aii,  X;  also,  Nos.  122, 
128. 

(Opera,  1856-62.  'Mistress  of  the  Entrechat  Huit.' 
Splendid  artiste,  acclaimed  in  many  capitals,  I 844-70.) 
FIOCRE,  Eugenie  — Series  Aii,  X.  (The  more  im- 
portant of  two  Fiocres  in  the  Opera  ballet,  I850's- 
60's.) 

FITZJAMES,  Louise  — Series  Ai,  O.  P.  R.  (Opera, 
i832-50's.  Tall  and  extremely  thin;  excellent  danseuse 
noble.  Danced  the  Abbess  in  Robert  le  Diable  over 
200  times.  Eldest  of  3 sisters,  all  in  Opera  ballet.) 
FITZJAMES,  Nathalie  — Series  AI,  L.  (Youngest  of  3 
sisters:  Opera  debut,  1837;  left  there  in  1842.  Also 
grand  opera  singer:  popular  in  Italy;  appeared  in 
America:  light  & graceful.) 

35 — (Mabille  et  Nathalie  Fitzjames  / dans  le  Diable 
a Quatre  — lithograph  of  a statuette;  in  Le  Monde 
Dramatique.  No  details.) 

36  — A Vignette,  5%  x 5%,  trimmed,  now  Inscribed 
only  'Lith  Guillet';  on  back,  in  handwriting,  identified 
as  Nathalie  Fitzjames  and  Mabille  in  Giselle.  Charm- 
ing, animated  study,  if  dubious.  III. 'Dance'  (magazine), 
Nov.,  1943. 

37  — Valse  / Intercalee  dans  le  pas  danse  par  / 
Melle.  Natalie  Fitzjames  et  Mabille,  / dans  / Giselle 
/ Musique  . . . Fr.  Burgmuller  / Pub.  Colombier, 
Paris  / Lith  de  Guillet  — Vignette,  in  box-rule; 
7^8  X 4%h.  Music. 

38  — Melle.  Nathalie  / dans  le  Chevalier  d'Essone  / 

(On  stone;)  A.  Lacauchie  / Imp.  Decan  Ob- 

long, rounded  corners;  black  on  tinted  ground; 
7^8  X I0y4h.  The  Harvard  Catalogue  assigns  this  work 
to  Mile.  Fitzjames.  Is  it  not  more  probably  a popular 
dancer-actress.  Mile.  Nathalie?  Either  way,  it  is  a 
ballet  item.  However,  Nathalie  Fitzjames  re-appeared 
in  Paris  with  St.  Leon  in  a boulevard  theatre  around 
1850. 

FLEURY,  Louise  — Series  Q.  (More  prominent  in 
London  than  in  Paris.) 

FLORENTINE,  Mile.  — Series  Ai. 

FONT,  — See  Dubinon. 

FREMOLLE  — Series  Ai. 

FUOCO,  Sofia  (Brambllla,  called)  — Series  Ail,  V. 
(Opera  debut,  1846;  a great  dancer  — Paris,  Lon- 
don, Italy,  Spain,  etc.) 

39 — Betty  / Ballet  en  deux  actes  /'  Polka-Valse  / 
Melle.  Fuoco  & Mr.  (L.)  Petipa  • — Anonymous  vignet- 
te; 7 X 7'/2h.  Music.  Trimmed.  (III.  CBB.) 

GAILLET,  Mile.  — Series  D. 

GAUTHIER,  Abie  — Series  M. 

GOMARD,  Mile.  — Series  Ai. 

GOSSELIN  — Series  D.  (Younger  brother  of  Mile. 
Gosselin  & Mme.  Anatole;  Opera  debut,  1821;  Lon- 
don Opera.  25  years;  Paris  Opera  ballet  master,  1855.) 
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SOSSELIN,  Mile.  — Series  D.  (Sister  of  above; 
gifted,  but  apparently  retired  young;  married  M. 
Martin,  Opera  Cornique  tenor.) 

GOYS,  Virginia  — Series  Ai. 

GRAHN,  Lucille  — Series  O.  P.  (Opera  debut, 
1838;  an  injury  forced  a temporary  retirement.  Long 
and  distinguished  career  Europe  over.) 

40 — Lucille  Grahn  / Artiste  de  I'Academie  Royale  / 
im.  Lemercier,  Benard  & C.  — Trimmed;  vignette; 
A\'i  X SV^h.  As  the  Sylphide,  with  translucent,  spotted 
wings.  Plate  X. 

GRASSOT,  Mme.  — Series  Ai. 

GRISI,  Carlotta  — Series  Ai-ii,  I,  L.  N,  O,  P.  Q. 
R.  S.  & Trois  Graces.  (Opera,  1841-49.) 

41  — La  Carlotta  Grisi  / Grand  Valse  / par  / Henri 

Herz  / (On  stone;)  A.  Deveria  / Lith  Formentin  & 
Cie.  / Paris,  chez  A.  Meissonnier  & Heugel  ...  / 

London,  chez  Addison  & Beale  . . . Mayence,  B.  Schott 

— Vignette;  7%  x 8h.  This  Deveria  study  (noticed  by 
Beraldi)  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Grisi  souvenirs  and 
as  fine  a portrait  study  as  exists  of  her.  Although  a 
Grisi  — Sylphide  (with  butterfly  wings),  the  Scotch 
plaid  scarf  apart,  it  is  equally  a V7ili  swooning  be- 
fore one's  eyes. 

42  — Carlotta  Grisi  / Role  de  Giselle  / dans  le 
ballet  de  ce  nom  / Paris,  Garnot,  ed  . . . Imp.  Le- 
m.grcier  / Album  de  Theatre,  No.  I ■ — Oblong;  black 
on  tinted  ground;  circa  6 x 8h. 

43  — Pas  des  Vendanges  / Danse  par  / Mme.  Carlot- 

ta Grisi  & Mr.  Petipa  / dans  / Giselle  . . . - — 
Trimmed;  vignette.  5%  x Act  I pas  de  deux. 

44  — Valse  Favorite  de  Giselle  / Dansee  par  Mme. 
Carlotta  Grisi  et  Mr.  Petipa  / (On  stone;)  A.  D.  '4! 
[A.  Deveria?)  / Lith  Formentin  & Cie.  / Paris,  chez 
J.  Meissonier  ...  — Vignette,  in  oblong  box;  6 x 1^/2^- 

— (bj  Also  exists,  no  initials  or  lithographer;  Valse 
de  Giselle  / Dansee  par  Mile.  Carlotta  Grisi  ei 
Mr.  Petipa  — As  above;  dYs  ^ '!\'2^-  Music.  Delicious 
study  from  Act  I. 

45  — In  h Is  Meister  des  Ballets,  M.  Andre  Levinson 
reproduces  a print  of  Giselle,  Act  II,  that  is  a de- 
sign of  moving  loveliness,  tinged  with  fantasy.  It 
shows  practically  the  full  stage  set;  left,  Grisi  as 
Giselle;  centre,  Adele  Dumllatre  as  Myrtha  and  Pe- 
tipa as  Albrecht;  right,  a Will  sits  gracefully  upon 
the  branch  of  a bush,  in  meditation.  We  have  seen 
the  original  at  the  Musae  de  I'Opera,  but  did  not 
note  down  details.  It  is  a large  print.  (Also  illus. 
Beaumont's  "Giselle.') 

46  — Giselle  ou  les  Wills  / Melodie  / Tiree  du 
Ballett  de  Giselle  / Musique  d'Ad.  Adam  / (On  stone;) 
Celestin  Nanteuil  / Lith  Petit  & Bertauts  / Paris,  chez 
J.  Meissonnier  ...  — Vignette;  S'A  x 6%h.  Music. 
Act  II:  Albrecht  regards  Giselle  as  she  floats  across 
the  scene  towards  her  tomb. 

47  — La  Will  / Ballade  Fantastique  / Musique  d'Ad. 
Adam  / A Mme.  Carlotta  Grisi  / (On  stone:)  Celes- 
tin Nanteuil  / Imp.  Petit  & Bertauts  / Paris,  Pub- 
lication de  la  France  Mus-icale  . . . ■ — Vignette; 
5',2x7h.  Music.  Act  II:  Giselle,  holding  out  a flower 
to  Albrecht,  sinks  slowly  to  disappear  In  a mossy 
bank  of  flowers;  Albrecht,  frantic  and  exhausted,  is 
supported  by  his  servitors.  (Illus.  Beaumont's  'Giselle'.) 


48-49  — Tv/o  other  excellent  but  decorative  music- 
title  designs  for  Giselle  by  Celestin  Nanteuil  de- 
serve mention:  Act  I.  ballabile,  with  Giselle  elevated 
as  queen  of  the  vintage  fete  — Act  II,  Albracht 
seated  in  revery  on  a rocky  prominence;  Giselle 
bending  down  from  a tree-branch  above  him;  In 
background,  a troupe  of  Wilis  floats  across  the 
water  in  the  moonlight.  Each  is  I0x8h.,  signed  on  the 
stone,  Celestin  Nanteuil.  Lith  Bertauts. 

50  — Le  Reve  / Imitee  du  Ballet  / La  Jolie  Fille  de 
Gand  / (On  stone:)  A.  Mouilleron  / Lith  de  Guillet  / 
a Paris,  Publiee  par  Couvreur  ...  — Vignette,  oblong; 
6 X 6^8^'-  Music.  Beatrix  casts  herself  over  the  cliff. 

51  — Jalousie  / Souvenirs  d'Artlstes  / 21  I / A.  Mouil- 
leron del.  / Imp.  Bertauts,  Paris  — Oblong;  black  on 
tinted  ground:  6x734h.  See  Series  I,  Plate  7,  of  which 
this  is  from  the  same  stone.  (III.  LMB.) 

52  — Scene  tiree  du  Ballet  de  la  Peri  / Journal  de 
Musique:  Le  Menestrel  . . . (On  stone:)  M.  Alophe 
del.  / Imp.  Bertauts  — Oblong:  3%x7i/2h.  Act  I: 
Grisl's  famous  leap.  (III.  CBB.) 

53  — La  Peri  / Ballet  / Acte  Per,  Scene  derniere  / 

(On  stone:)  Victor  Dollet  / Lith  Rigo  Freres  et  Cie. 
. . . / Pantheon  Theatrale  / Academie  Royale  de 
Musique  — Vignette,  in  oblong;  7 x Le  Charivari, 

1843.  (III.  LMB.) 

54 — La  Peri  / Ballet  Pantomime  en  2 Actes  / Mus. 

. . . Fr.  Burgmuller  / (On  stone:)  D.  Mouilleron  / 
Imp.  Bertauts  / a Paris,  chez  Colombier  • — Vignette, 
In  oblong:  c.  7 x 8h.  Grisi  posed  in  le  pas  des  Schais. 
(III.  Grand-Carteret's  Les  Titres  lllustres  . . . ) 

55  — Costume  de  Melle.  Carlotta  Grisi  / Acte  Per  / 
Le  DIable  a quatre  / Ballet  / (On  stone:)  Gustave 
Janet  / Lith.  Guillet  — Vignette,  oblong;  4%x6%h. 

56  — Carlotta  Grisi  (Paquita)  / (On  plate:)  H. 
Valentin  . . . Hebert  / Typ.  Lacrampe  et  Comp.  • — 
Vignette,  India  paper;  4x5/4h. 

57  — Paquita  / Ballet  Pantomime  2e  Acte  / Mrs. 
Elie,  Petipa.  Mile.  C.  Grisi  — Theatre  de  I'Opera  / 
(On  stone:)  Henry  Emy  / Imp,  J.  Rigo  et  Cie.  . . ./ 
La  Mode  ...  25  April,  1846.  — Vignette:  oblong; 
8 X 9^/8h.  Plate  XXIV.  Inigo  (Elie),  drugged,  collapses, 
while  Paquita  (Grisi)  signals  to  the  bewildered  Lucien 
( Petipa  ( to  rise  and  follow  her. 

53  — Polka  / Griseldls  ou  les  Cinq  Sens  / Lith 
Magnier  jne.  / Bureaux  a Paris  — Anonymous  vignet- 
te: 8 X 9h.  Pas  de  deux  (Grisi  & Dumilatre?)  with 
coryphees  In  background.  Music. 

59  — La  Filleule  des  Fees  / Deux  Quadrilles  / par 
Musard  / (On  stone:)  Victor  Coindre  / Lith  Magnier 
aine  & Cie.  ! Paris,  chez  L.  Lebel  — Vignette; 
8'/4x7.h  (Illus.,  Beaumont  Cat.,  p.  8.) 

60  — La  Filleule  des  Fees  / Deux  Polkas  / par  Mu- 
serd  / (On  stone:)  Victor  Coindre  / Lith  Magnier  & 
Cie.  / Paris,  chez  LeBel  ...  — Vignette:  6%  x 5%h. 
Grisi  and  Perrot  in  a pas  de  deux. 

61  — (La  Filleule  des  Fees  — Scene,  with  Grisi  and 
Perrot  in  a pas  de  deux.  Apparently  a lithograph; 
surely  of  French  origin.  Illus.  CBB.) 

62  — (Anonymous  lithograph,  trimmed,  inscribed  in 
pencil;  Mile.  Carlotta  Grisi  dans  la  Filleule  des  Fees, 
and  correctly  identified.  On  stone:)  A.  Lacauchie  — 
Vignette;  J^xdl/efi.  Exquisite  action  study. 
HILARIOT,  Mile.  — Series  Aii. 
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HOGUET  (Vestris?)  — Series  Aii. 

HONORE,  M.  & Mile.  — Series  Ail. 

HULLIN,  Virginie  — Series  D.  (Of  a dancing  family; 
her  father,  brother,  and  a sister,  also  all  had  careers 
in  various  capitals.  Opera  debut,  as  a child,  in  Dide- 
lot's Flore  et  Zephyrc,  1815.) 

JOLIE  FILLE  de  Gand,  La 

63  — L Homme  a trois  jambes  / Pas  comique  / de 
la  / Jolie  Fille  de  Gand  / (On  stone:)  Victor  Coin- 
dre  / Lith  Formentln  et  Cie.  / Paris  J.  Meisson- 
nier  ...  — Vignette;  5%  x 5y2^'- 

.lUl.lA  I’de  Varennes)  — Series  D. 

KARLITZKY  I sabella  — (Polish  dancer;  seen  in  Paris, 
London,  etc.,  I850's.) 

64  — Isabella  Karlitzky  / Imp.  Lemercier,  Paris  — 
Trimmed:  vignette;  9'/2  x I4h.  Plate  XXII. 

LACROIX,  Mile.  — ■ Series  D. 

LASSIA,  Caroline  — Series  Aii,  X. 

LEBRETON,  Mile. 

65 — (Mile.  Lebreton  / Role  de  Victor  dans  Les 
Pages  du  Due  de  Vendome.  Ballet.  — Lione  (artist)  — 
Lith  Brunet  — Full  length,  in  costume,  rural  back- 
ground: c.  5I/2x75/4h.) 

LEFEVRE,  Mile.  — Series  X. 

LEGALLOIS,  Mile.  — Series  AI,  D;  also,  under  Ma- 
zilier.  (A  premiere  of  some  prominence,  1 820's-30's.) 
LEGRAIN,  Mile.  — Series  Aii. 

LEROUX,  Pauline  — Series  AI.  I,  L,  O.  P.  R. 
(Distinguished  career:  Paris  Opera,  I820's  to  1845; 
London,  1824-49.) 

LIVRY,  Emma  — Series  X.  (Taglioni's  protegee: 
dancer  of  highest  promise:  died  of  burns  received 
when  her  tutu  caught  fire,  in  1863,  aged  21.) 

66 —  Melle,  Emma  Livry  / 'Le  Paplllon'  / Lith  Jacobin 
(after  a photo,  by  Disderi.)  / Imp.  Bertauts  / au 
Menestrel  — Oblong;  black  on  tinted  ground;  7 x 9h. 
— (b)  Same,  from  same  stone,  on  music  title:  Valse 
des  Rayons.  Plate  XXX.  (See  also  Haskell's  Ballet 
Panorama,  p.  43.) 

MABILLE  — Series  AI;  also,  under  N.  Fitzjames. 
(Two  brothers,  Charles  & Auguste,  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish; but  Charles  severed  his  Opera  connections 
around  1842.  The  family  operated  the  famous  Bai 
Mabille.) 

MARIA,  Mile.  — Series  Ai-ii.  ('An  elegant  and  clever 
dancer,  yet  her  forte  is  pantomime.' — Hervey.  Also 
appeared  London,  Vienna,  etc.;  married  Baron  d'Han- 
neville,  1848.) 

MARINETTE,  Mile.  Series  D. 

MARQUET,  Miles.  — Series  Ai-ii,  I.  X;  also,  under 
Grisi.  (Three  prominent  Paris  Opera  dancers  of  this 
name  — Mathilde,  Dolphine,  Louise,  difficult  to  un- 
tangle. Mathilde  featured  in  La  Peri;  the  two  in  Les 
Danseuses  d I'Opera  are  probably  the  others.) 

67  — Role  de  Nourmahal  (Melle.  Marquet)  / France 
Iheatrale  — No.  16  — Opera  — La  Peri  (Ballet)  / 
(On  stone:)  Oh.  Chandellier  / Lith.  Castille  ...  — 
Vignette,  hexagonal:  in  black,  colored:  7 x 7y8h. 
'i/IATHIAS,  Yrca  — (American  debut,  New  York, 
1851;  married  Francois  Ravel.) 

68  — Yrca  Mathias  / Premiere  Danseuse  des  Thealres 
Imperiaux  de  Russie  / Role  de  Paquerette  / (On 
stone:)  Leon  Noel  1853  / Imp.  Lemercier,  Paris  / 


(Mlargins  trimmed,  no  publisher.)  — Black  and  white 
on  an  oval  tinted  ground,  1 61/2  x I3%h.,  enclosed  in 
tinted  oblong  border  from  same  stone,  i7y8X  K^h. 
Colored  examples  also  exist.  Apparently  a companion 
print  (series?)  to  Priora  study  below.  Plate  XIV. 
MAZILIER  — Series  Ai.  C.  H .;  also,  under  Taglioni. 
(Opera,  1830-c:  58;  noted  dancer-choreographer.) 

69 — M.  Mazilier,  role  d'un  Marquis;  Mile.  Legallois, 
role  de  Mile.  Camargo  / 2e  Acte  da  Manon  Lescaut  / 
G.  Lepaulle  del.  / Lith  par  Bichebois  aine  / La  Mode: 
T.  3,  PI.  LVIll  — Measurements,  etc? 

MAZURIER  — Series  AI,  G.  (Famous  dancer-mime  of 
the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin.  Died  young,  late 
I820's.) 

70  — Souvenirs  Dramatiques  / Theatre  de  la  Porte 

St.  Martin  / Les  Six  Ingenus  / Ballet  Pantomime  / 
Innocentin  (Mazurier)  / Dessine  par  Aubry  — Paul 
Legrand  Sc.  / A Paris,  chez  Paul  Legrand  . . . et 
chez  Martinet  — Aquatint;  Delicious. 

71  — Mazurier  — Role  de  Jocko  / (On  stone:)  Fau- 
connier  / Lith  de  Fattet  — Vignette;  dVi  x Tyjh. 

72  — Jocko  / Fauconnler  del.  / Lith  de  Villain  / 
chez  Glhaut  Freres  ...  — Oblong;  vignette,  in  black, 
colored;  I0x7y)h.  Group:  Jocko  sprawled  on  ground, 
little  boy  kneels  by  him,  young  man  looks  on.  Jocko 
v/as  long  and  international  success;  Mazurier  took  it  to 
London  In  1825;  the  Petipas  brought  it  to  New  York 
from  Brussels  in  1 839. 

73  — Mazurier  / Dans  le  Gascon  a trois  visages  / 
Pas  Anglais  / (On  stone:)  A(lexand)re  V(alen)tln  / 
Lith  de  G.  Engelmann  / chez  Martinet  — Vignette;  in 
black,  colored:  7J,'ix7y2h.  Valentin(i),  like  Levasseur 
and  others,  worked  both  in  Paris  and  London. 

74 — Mazurier  / Artiste  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin  / Du- 
bouloz  delt.  / Cordon  . . . et  chez  Martinet  ...  — 
Stipple:  oblong,  4 x 6h.  Bust  of  Mazurier  in  frame; 
below,  scene  in  miniature.  Inscribed:  I4me  Scene  de 
Polichinel  Vampire. 

75  — Mr.  Mazurier  / Dans  le  Role  de  Polichinel  Vam- 
pire / Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin  / H'te  L.  (H. 
Lecomte)  / Litho.  de  C.  Motte  — c.  dxTJ/zh.  Poli- 
chinel struts  by  in  a huge  stride;  in  distance,  he  does 
the  splits. 

76 — Mazurier  role  de  Polichinello  Vampire  / A're 
de  Vi  (Valentini)  / Lith  de  G.  Engelmann  / chez 
Martinet  — Vignette;  SyjxTJ/ih.;  colored. 

Punchinello,  doing  the  splits,  salutes  and  is  in  turn 
saluted  by  Punchinello  high  on  a one-legged  stilt. 
Note:  there  is  an  English  version  of  this  study  (per- 
haps, from  the  same  stone)  inscribed:  Monsieur 
Mazurier  in  the  Character  of  Punchinello  / S.  Days 
Llthog'y  . . . ( I 825  ? ) 

De  MELISSE,  Octavie. 

77  — Melie.  Octavie  de  Melisse  / Role  de  la  Syl- 
phide  / (Facs.  sig.)  / Celebrites  Theatrales  No.  2 • — 
Grand  Opera  / (On  stone:)  Josephine  Ducollet  / 
Paris,  Masson  (publ.)  / Imp.  Lemercier  . . . Paris  — 
Vignette;  black  and  white  on  tinted  ground:  oblong; 
95/2  x I2y8h.  Traditional  plain  costume,  full  but  short 
tutu  (scarcely  to  knees);  butterfly  wings.  Late  '40's. 
Companion  print  to  No.  12  above. 

MERANTE,  Sr.  — Series  D.  H. 

MERANTE,  Louis  — Series  Ail,  and  Nos.  122,  128. 
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MILON  ==•  S eries  D. 

MOLARD,  Zelie  — Series  G. 

MONTESSU,  Mme.  — Series  Ai,  C,  D.  F.  (Pauline 
Paul,  sister  of  the  great  dancer,  Paul,  and  an  eminent 
artiste.  Opera  debut,  1826.) 

MONTJOIE  — Series  Ai,  C.  D.  H. 

MORANDO,  Mile.  — Series  Aii. 

NATHALIE,  Mile.  — See  under  N.  Fitzjames. 
NEODOT,  Aimee  — Series  V. 

NOBLET,  Lise  — Series  Ai,  C,  D.  F.  (Splendid  both 
as  dancer  and  mime.  Opera,  1817-41;  London,  etc.) 
78  — - Melle.  Noblet  / Caractere  de  la  Muette  — Bal- 
let de  la  Muette  de  Portici.  Theatre  de  I'Opera  / (On 
stone:)  A.  Deveria  / A.  Deveria  del.  / Lith  de  Le- 
mercier  / Paris,  chez  Aumont  . . . London,  published 
by  Ch.  Tilt  . . . / (No  series  number.)  — Oblong;  in 
black,  colored;  9y2xl3%h.  From  the  'Costumes  His- 
tcriques’;  See  under  Elssler;  various  'states'  doubtless 
exist.  Another,  (b)  Jeune  Fille  Napolitane  / No.  2 / 
Imp.  Lith  de  Cattier  / Paris,  Goupil  et  Vibert  . . . 
Otherwise,  as  above. 

79— Melle.  Noblet  / (On  stone:)  Louis  Lasalle  / Lith 
Caboche  ...  — Vignette,  oblong,  5%  x 8h.:  including 
wreath,  9h.  over  all.  Le  Monde  Dramatique,  1838. 
Plate  XXI!!. 

80  — El  Zapateado  (Pas  Espagnol)  / arrange  . . . 
par  A.  Thys  / (On  stone:)  Louis  Lasalle  / Imp.  de 
Lemercier  Benard  et  Cie.  / a Paris,  chez  Launer  / (In 
two  wreaths  below  picture:)  Melle.  Noblet  — Mme. 
A.  Dupont  — Vignette  in  decorated  oblong,  9)/4  x 9h. 
Many  versions  exist. 

'The  great  success  of  the  evening  was  the  pas 
espagnol  by  Mmes.  Noblet  . . . (Their  dance)  was 
prodigious,  beyond  all  bounds,  unbelievable;  it  was 
charming  . . . The  two  sisters  were  applauded  as 
never  before,  and,  an  event  unheard  of  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Opera,  they  had  to  return  and  repeat  the 
pas  . . . ' (Gautier,  1837.) 

PAUL  — Series  Ai,  D,  E,  F. 

PEREA  NENA,  Dona  — Seres  Aii. 

PERROT,  Jules  — Series  Ai-ii,  F.  L,  Q;  also,  under 
Grisi.  (Opera,  1830-35.) 

PETIPA,  Lucien  — Series  Ai-ii,  I,  W;  also,  under  Grisi, 
Fuoco,  etc.  (Opera,  1839-60's;  dancer-choreographer.) 

81  — Costume  de  Mr.  Petipa  / (La  Peri)  / Imp.  Ber- 
tauts  / Les  Beaux  Arts  — Vignette;  5 x 8'/2h.  Lith. 
Circa  1843. 

LA  PETRA  CAMARA  — Series  Ail. 

82  — La  Senorita  Dona  Petra  Camara  / Imp.  Ber- 
tauts  . . . Paris  — Vignette,  on  India  paper;  exists 
black  and  colored.  6 x 8h. 

PIERSON,  Louise  — Series  G. 

83  ■ — Mile.  Louise  Pierson  / Role  de  Coradano  / Jocko 
/ (On  stone;)  Victor  / Lith  de  Fettet  ■ — Oblong; 
8 X 8 5/4  h . 

84 — Mile.  Louise  Pierson  / dans  le  Role  d'Ida  / du 
Ballet  de  la  laltiere  Suisse  (Th.  de  la  Porte  St.  Mar- 
tin) / (On  stone:)  H'te  L.  (Lecomte)  / LItho  de 
C.  Motte  — Vignette;  9 7%h.  (c.  1824)  Scene  of 
recognition  of  statue.  Plate  VII. 

8S  ■ — Mile.  Louise  Pierson  / (Role  de  la  Laltiere 
Suisse)  / (Ballet  Pantomime)  / (On  stone:)  CF 
( Fauconnier?)  / Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin  / Lith 
de  G.  Engelmann  — Two  vignettes,  on  oblong  India 


paper;  6%  x 8h.  Above,  bust  portrait  of  dancer  in 
costume;  below,  barnyard  scene  with  Zug  and  milk- 
maid in  a pas  de  deux  comique. 

PIERSON,  Zelie  — Series  Aii. 

PLUNKETT,  Adeline  — Series  Aii,  X.  (Opera,  1846 
— c.  58  excellent.) 

86  — 'Plumkett'  inscribed  within  a wreath  at  dancer's 
feet.  Trimmed;  black  on  tinted  ground;  6%  x SYgh. 
A 'Pas  de  Diane'  study,  version  of  Leroux  plate  in 
Series  R. 

87  — Adeline  Plunket  / Artiste  de  I'Academie  Royale 
de  Musique  / Miranda  / Polka  des  Salons  . . . / (On 
stone:)  Victor  Coindre  / Imp.  Bertauts,  Paris  / Paris, 
chez  Chabal  ...  — Vignette,  hand-colored;  7%  x 8h. 
Version  of  a Maguire  study  (Beaumont  No.  84,  Ulus.) 
M usic. 

POUGAUD,  Leontine  — (Paris  Opera  debut,  1852.) 

88  — Melle.  Leontine  Pougaud  / Artiste  du  Grand 
Opera  de  Paris  / Role  de  Lia  dans  I'Enfant  Prodigue 
/ Imp.  Simoneau  & Toovey,  Bruxelles  — Anonymous 
lithograph;  oval,  vignette,  on  India  paper;  95/4  x 
I2%h.  A Brussels  souvenir  of  La  Monnale,  erhaps 
by  Baugniet;  excellent  work.  On  another  Belgian 
item,  see  Series  M. 

PRIORA,  Olimpia  — (Paris  Opera  debut,  1851.) 

89 — Melle.  O.  Priora  / Artiste  de  I'Academie  Na- 
tionale  de  Musique  / (On  stone:)  Leon  Noel,  1851. 
— Trimmed;  black  and  white  on  tinted  ground;  also 
exists  colored.  See  above  under  'Mathias.'  Exactly 
same  treatment  throughout  and  by  same  artist,  so 
probably  of  approximately  same  dimensions,  printer, 
etc.  (Beaumont,  No.  85,  Ulus.) 

QUERIAU  (le  jeune)  — Series  Ai. 

RAAB 

90  — Costumes  de  Mr.  Raab  et  de  Mile.  Valentine  / 

Dans  la  Polka,  Danse  Nationale  de  Boheme  / Paris  • — 
Ambigu  Comique  / (On  stone:)  Alfred  Albert  1840 
/ Lith  Rigo  Freres  ...  — Vignette;  oblong,  x 

T^'gh.  Alfred  Albert  later  became  Lormler's  1st  Ass't, 
Opera  costume  designing. 

RICHARD-Merante,  Mme.  Zina  — Series  Aii,  X. 
(Russian  ballerina  who  became  popular  in  Paris  and 
London,  I850's-60's;  married  Louis  Merante,  dancer- 
choreographer;  mother  of  Zina  Merante,  in  Paris 
Opera  ballet  in  the  I870's.) 

ROBERT,  Mile.  — Series  Ail. 

ROLAND,  Mme.  — Series  Ai. 

ROSATI,  Caroline  (nee  Galletti)  — Series  Aii,  W. 
X.  (Paris  Opera,  1853-59.  Splendid  dancer;  power- 
ful mime.) 

91  — Madelle  / Caroline  Rosati  / Coralla  • — (fore- 
going decoratively  drawn  on  stone  itself)  / Painted 
by  De  Valentini  / Lith  by  E.  Desmaisons  / Paris,  imp. 
by  Lemercier  / London,  publ'd.  July  I,  1847,  by 
Lloyd  Brothers  ...  I Paris,  Gambart,  Junin  & Co. 
...  — An  upright  oval,  I 1%  x I554h.,  in  an  oblong, 
14%  X I9%h. 

As  an  art-lithograph,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  ballet 
souvenirs.  Oval  picture  in  black  (on  tinted  ground?), 
hand-colored,  set  into  tinted  oblong,  mouse-colored, 
with  a flowered  decorated  frame  encircling  the  oval, 
hand-colored.  Mr.  Beaumont's  measurements  (Cat. 
No.  65,  Ulus.  In  color)  and  ours  do  not  agree. 
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92 — (Rosati  — in  Le  Corsaire)  / (On  stone:) 
Henry  Emy  / Llth  Bertauts  . . . Paris  • — Vignette; 
6^4  X P'/jh.  Trimmed. 

ST.  LEON,  Arthur  — Series  Ali,  U;  also,  under  Cer- 
rito. (Paris  Opera,  1847-70;  famous  dancer-  choreo- 
grapher; married  Cerrito.) 

SAULNIER,  Mile.  — Series  D. 

SEGARELLI  — Series  Aii. 

SERRAL,  Dolores  — Series  Ai,  C. 

93  — Mr.  Camprubi  el  Melle.  Serral  / dans  la  danse 
le  Bolero.  / (Bals  de  I'opera,  1834)  / (On  stone:)  M. 
Alophe  / Lith.  de  Delaunois  / L'Artiste  — Vignette, 
in  oblong  box;  b'/t  X 7l/2h. 

94  — Los  Dansadores  / Sculpte  par  A.  de  Cheva- 
gneux  / A.  Bouquet  (Lith.)  / I.  de  Lemercier,  Benard 
&.  Cie.  / L Artiste  — Oblong;  black  and  white  on 
russet  tinted  ground;  elaborate  floral  border,  with 
sculpture  shown  from  two  other  angles;  8 x 9'/2h- 
Statuette  study  of  these  two  great  Spanish  dancers. 
Gautier  insisted  Serral  ought  to  be  at  the  Opera. 
SEURIOT  — Series  D. 

SIMON  — Series  Ai,  D. 

STEPHAN,  Marie  Guy  — Series  Aii,  Q,  T. 

( Pop  ular  in  Paris  & London,  etc.,  1 840‘c-50's.) 

95 — (Marie  Guy  Stephan  (facs.  sig.)  A lithograph 
by  Bertauts  after  a drawing  by  Camaret;  vignette, 
hand-colored.  We  know  this  work  only  from  Mr. 
Beaumont's  incomplete  entry  — No.  89.  Ulus.) 
1'AGLION l-Fuschs,  Louise  — Series  Aii. 

(Pans  Opera,  I850's;  daughter  of  Salvatore  Taglio- 
ni;  married  Alexandre  Fuschs,  dancer-choreographer.) 

96  Le  Juif  Errant  (Louise  Taglioni  Fuschs)  • — Sept 
Airs  de  Ballet  du  Juif  Errant  — Decorated  music- 
title  illustration,  with  portrait  and  8 miniatures  of 
dancer  in  her  parts.  (On  stone:)  Victor  Coindre  / 
Imp.  Thierry  fr.  / Paris,  Brandus  et  Cie.  / London, 
Schott  & Co.  . . . — Black  and  white  on  octagonal 
tinted  ground;  9y(jxl2'/2h. 

TAGLIONI,  Marie  — Series  Ai,  C,  F,  H,  1.  J.  K.  L, 
N,  O.  P,  Q,  R,  X,  & Trois  Graces.  (Paris  Opera: 
1827-37;  1840;  1844;  ballet-mistress-choreographer, 

1858-61.) 

97  — La  Sylphide  / d'apres  le  tableau  original  ap- 
partenant  a / Madelle.  Taglioni  / Dedie  a Monsieur 
Veron,  Directeur  de  I'Academie  Royale  de  Mus- 
ique  / par  son  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  Ser- 
viteur  / G.  Lepaulle  / Peint  d'apres  nature  par  Le- 
paulle  / Paris,  publie  par  Jeannin  . . . / Chardon 
jeune  imp.  / New  York,  Published  by  Bailly,  Nard 
and  Co.  — Mezzotint;  oblong;  K'/sx  I9h.  (Ulus. 
Beaumont,  No.  18.) 

Who  engraved  this  elegant  work?  Lepaulle?  We 
have  seen  it  ascribed  to  one  F.  Girard.  The  original 
canvas  is  dated  1834;  Veron  resigned  from  the  Opera 
In  1835;  the  print  must  date  1834-35.  Act  I:  James 
Reuben  (Maziller)  asleep  In  wing-chair;  the  Sylphide 
(Taglioni)  kneels  by  his  side. 

98 — Taglioni  — (Sylphide).  The  only  examples  of 
this  work  that  we  have  seen  are  all  trimmed  close 
to  the  box-rule.  However,  the  plate  belongs  to  De- 
veria's  Costumes  Historiques  portfolio;  so  see  under 
Elssler,  because  the  two  works  were  undoubtedly  al- 
ways Issued  together  and  would  carry  the  same 


marginal  data  [and  variations).  Our  example  (box 
rule  complete)  measures  9ysxl3%h.,  thus  agree- 
ing with  all  plates  in  Deveria's  portfolio.  Mr.  Beau- 
mont's measurements,  I I '/t  x I I J/i h.,  are  impossible, 
even  for  the  proportions  of  his  illustration  (his  entry 
No.  17),  and  must  have  been  made  from  a trim- 
med example.  The  original  issues  are  signed  on  the 
stone:  A.  Deveria:  the  imarginal  titling  undoubtedly 
says:  A.  Deveria  del  d'apres  la  Statuette  d'A.  Barre. 
Lafosse  versions  should  also  exist. 

99  — Marie  Taglioni  / (as  Sylphide)  / Lith.  by  Gre- 
vedon  and  Deveria  after  the  original  statue  by  Bar- 
re  / Imp.  de  Lemercier,  Benard  et  Cie.  • — Oblong: 
pyaxljysh.  Margins  trimmed.  (III.  Print  Collector's 
Quart.,  1931.) 

Why  is  this  print  titled  in  English?  Formerly  we 
thought  because  printed  in  London;  we  now  doubt 
that.  The  changes  in  the  face  and  in  the  rose  bushes 
are  notable.  Deveria  drew  the  young  Taglioni  in  the 
morning  of  her  fame.  Apparently,  years  later,  Henri 
Grevedon  used  Deveria's  study  to  depict  the  Sylphide 
when  about  to  retire  from  the  scene.  It  Is  both  a 
fender  and  a cruel  compliment  that  he  paid  Ta- 
glioni. Her  face  is  melancholic  and  worried,  though 
still  lovely:  the  roses  are  mostly  gone  and  only  a 
few  drying  leaves  remain  on  the  bushes:  autumnal 
brownsprevall  and  a chill  breeze  blows  up  from 
over  the  hill.  How  utterly  Romantic.  It  is  a French 
'Souvenir  d'Adieu,'  most  probably  of  1844/45.  But 
why  in  English?  For  export  to  London?  Or  printed 
there? 

100 — (No  titling,  but  base  of  statuette  inscribed:) 
Marie  Taglioni  — A.  Barre  / (On  stone:)  M. 
A(lophe)  / Lith.  de  Benard  et  Frey  / (At  top:) 
L'Artiste  — Vignette;  4]4;  x Tygh.  Barre  statuette  as 
such.  Other  similar  treatments  exist. 
lOi  — Taglioni  / (On  stone:)  Louis  Lasalle  / — Ob- 
long, on  India  paper;  5^/4  x /ysh.  Trimmed.  Obvious- 
ly, a Barre'variatlon,  but  much  modified:  long  flut- 
tering ribbons  to  cincture,  earrings,  and  flower 
appliques  on  skirt;  probably  1844/45  admixture  of 
Barre  statuette  and  L'Ombre  costume. 

102 — (Untitled  proof)  — Janet  Lange  dis.  / Imp. 
Bertauts  — Oblong;  6 x 8h.  In  Sylphide  costume, 
dancing.  Probably  a Barre  version  for  music. 

103 — (L'Inconnu  / Je  t'offende  . . . • — Illustrated 
in  Levinson's  Meister  des  Ballets  (Potsdam,  1925). 
A print  otherwise  unknown  to  us;  apparently  French. 
104  — Marie  Taglioni  — (Role  de  la  Bayadere)  — 
Lith.  d'apres  Chalon  — Octagonal,  In  black,  colored; 
9/3  X I2%h.  Free  version  of  large  English  souvenir  by 
Chalon-Lane  (see  Beaumont  No.  I,  Ulus.);  apparent- 
ly French.  No  printer  or  publisher  given;  perhaps 
from  a portfolio. 

105 —  La  Revolte  au  Serail  / Marchons  troupe  legere! 
/ A / Mile.  Taglioni  / (On  stone:)  Victor  / A 
Paris,  chez  Mme.  Ve  Leduc  ■ — Vignette  ; 6 x 5h. 
Scene  of  the  female  warriors  with  Taglioni  exhorting 
them.  Music.  Plate  VIII. 

106 —  Redowa-Taglioni  / Nouvelle  Polka  Mazurka  / 
(On  stone:)  Janet  Lange  / Imp.  Bertauts  / Paris,  au 
Menestrel  ...  — Vignette:  P/zxb'^h. 

L'Ombre;  Scene  2 (transformation).  Perhaps  a free 
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version  of  a Deveria  sfudy  (see  Series  I,  Plate  16). 
Music. 

TAGLIONI,  Marie  II 

(Daughter  of  Paul  & Amalia  Galster-Taglloni ; Ber- 
lin. London,  etc.,  1847  on.) 

107 — Madelle  / Marie  Tagiioni  / La  Fee  aux  Fleurs 
(foregoing  decoratively  drawn  on  stone).  Picture  in 
oval  on  an  oblong  ground  richly  decorated  (Beau- 
mont No.  93,  Ulus.).  This  print  is  a companion  piece 
to  the  Rosati  above  (our  No.  90);  in  our  shame- 
fully cut-down  example  the  oval  measures  Il'/2xl5h. 
According  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  both  works  were  by 
same  artists;  Alexandre  de  Valentini  and  Emile  Des- 
maisons.  The  secondary  titling,  including  English 
wording,  date  (1847),  etc.,  also,  approximate  size, 
are  surely  same  as  for  Rosati  work.  Mr.  Beaumont 
records  its  measurements  as  I7x20h.,  which  is  im- 
possibly wide:  but  his  Rosati  figures  are  too  short 
both  ways! 

108  — Marie  Tagiioni  — Als'  Satanella  in  gleich- 
namigen  Ballet  / (On  stone:)  E.  Planas  1852  / Gm. 
V.  (painted  by)  Paul  Burde  / Lith.  v.  Eusebio  Planas 
/ Imp.  Lemercier,  Paris  / Verlag  von  (Pub.  by) 
Goupil  & Cie.,  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  New  York  / 
(Copyright)  . . . 1853,  by  M.  Knoedler  . . . United 
States  ....  — Oblong;  in  black  on  tinted  ground, 
colored;  perhaps  partly  printed  in  color;  I2y8x  ISyth. 
(Beaumont  No.  90.)  Obviously  primarily  fr  r Ger- 
.man  trade. 

TAGLIONI,  M.  & Mme.  Paul  — Series  Ai.  (Paul, 
Paris  Opera,  1827;  with  his  wife,  1834;  dancer- 
choreographer,  chiefly,  Berlin  Opera.) 

THELEUR  — (Career  obscure:  taught  in  Paris  & 
London;  wrote  textbook,  'Letters  on  Dancing  . . . 
Ci;devant  eleve  de  I'Academie  royale  de  danse  de 
Paris,  de  la  Classe  de  Mons.  Coulon  Pere,  et 
premier  danseur  et  maitre  de  ballets  dans  plusieurs 
theatres  principaux  du  Continent  . . . 1832). 

109 — Mr.  Theleur  / dans  son  Ballet  de  Figaro  au 
Village  / Imp.  d'Aubert  et  Cie.  / Chez  Aubert  gal. 
Vero-Dodat  — Vignette,  on  India  paper;  7'/2  x 9h. 
Also  exists  on  plain  paper  and  on  magazine  page. 
Plate  IX. 

TROIS  GRACES,  Les 

110  — Specifications  in  essay.  Plate  IV  ■ — Note;  This 
is  reproduced  from  a plate  in  a Swiss  catalogue  of 
a sale  of  fine  prints  held  some  years  ago.  The  Beau- 
mont Catalogue  offers  a reproduction  in  colors. 

VERSIONS:  Of  this  rare  work,  at  least  5 and  prob- 
ably more  versions  exist.  — In  America,  at  least  3 
versions  appeared  (see  Dance  Index,  Feb.,  1942).  In 
all  these,  all  three  dancers  have  been  neatly  slip- 
pered and  Diana  has  been  given  an  embroidered 
chemise!  • — There  is  a good  German  (probably, 
Austrian)  version  lithographed  by  Friederich  De- 
wehrt;  there,  Diana  has  a scarf  floating  in  the 
breeze.  (Ulus.  Pirchan's  'Fanny  Elssler,'  Vienna,  1940, 
from  an  example  In  the  Vienna  National  Portrait 
Gallery.)  — There  is,  further,  an  Italian  version  that 
we  have  seen  but  did  not  note  In  detail.  In  all  five 
versions,  the  unhappy  'Miss  Ceritto'  has  been  cor- 
rected 'to  read  agreeably:  thus,  the  American  Cur- 


rier runs  — Tagiioni,  Elssler,  Cerlto;  the  Dewehrt 
carries  — Tagiioni,  F.  Elssler,  F.  Cerrito. 
VALENTINE,  Mile.  — Seeunder  Raab. 

VARIN,  Mile.  — Series  Ai. 

De  VEGAS  — Series  Aii. 

VIENNESE  CHILDREN  — Series  Aii. 

VIGNERON,  Mile.  — Series  D. 

SCENOGRAPHY,  BALLABILE,  ETC. 

Ill  — Alfred  le  Grand  / Decoration  du  3eme  Acte/ 
par  Ciceri  / Academie  Royale  de  Musique  / Selanet 
(?)  del't.  Les  Figures  par  Weber  / Lith  de  G. 
Engelmann  / Theatres  de  Paris  — Oblong  8%  x l^/z\\. 
(1822)  Plate  V. 

112 — ( Le  Diable  Amoureux:  Act  I,  with  Noblet,  N. 
Fitzjames,  Mazilier,  Henri  Desplaces.  Illus.  CBB.) 

113 — (L'Enfant  Prodigue.  Background,  left,  a group 
of  singers;  right,  a group  of  dancers:  foreground, 
centre,  the  Prodigal  with  Lia  kneeling  at  his  feet. 
Unusual  souvenir  of  ballet  scene  In  an  opera.  Lia 
probably  Plunkett.  On  stone:)  Victor  Coindre  / Imp. 
Therry  Freres,  Paris  — Vignette;  II  x 8h.  Trimmed; 
probably  music  item. 

114 —  La  Fille  du  Danube  / 2e  Decors  du  2e  Acte  / 
Collette  et  Sanson  ft.  / lith  Caboche  . . . • — Ob- 
long: 7^4  X 5l/4h.  From  Le  Monde  Dramatique,  1836. 
I 15—  lie  des  Pirates  / Decoration  du  I'er  Acte  / 
(On  stone:)  C.  Jonson  / lith  Caboche  . . . / Le 
Monde  Dramatique  — Oblong; 

116 — ( Le  Marche  des  Innocents.  Scene  with  whole 
troupe,  including  Mme.  Marie  Petipa,  in  dramatic 
action;  apparently,  a French  lithograph.  III.  CBB.) 

MUSEE  DE  MOEURS  EN  ACTIONS  — This  is  a 
lengthy  series  oflarge  easel-prints  on  theatrical  works 
of  all  sorts  seen  in  Paris  in  the  1 860's.  We  have  no 
idea  as  to  its  extent  but  have  seen  an  example  num- 
bered 147!  It  contains  much  ballet  material.  How- 
ever, we  can  find  no  record  of  the  work  as  such. 
How  substantially  precise  are  these  studies  may  be 
determined,  perhaps,  from  a comparison  of  Ferraris' 
costume  in  No.  8 with  plate  894  in  the  Galerie 
Dramatique  (Series  Aii).  Handsomely  executed  and 
patently  In  wide  demand  abroad,  these  'Second  Em- 
pire Romantic'  souvenirs  of  mass  action  in  the  dance 
rank  high  among  lithographs  of  the  ballet;  they  were 
not  confined  to  this  one  series,  of  which  we  know  but 
six  works: 

117 — (Numbered  'I')  Les  Coulisses  de  I'Opera  ( Le 
Corpsdes  Ingenues)  / Opera  Slips  (A  body  of  Young 
Maids)  — Die  Coullssen  des  Opernhauses  (Die 
Schaar  der  Unschuld  / Peint  par  Gavarni  / Lith 
par  Regnier  et  Bettannier  / Imp.  par  Lemercier  a 
Paris  / Paris,  Bulla  Freres  ...  — London,  E.  Gam- 
bart  & Co.  ...  — Oblong;  black  on  tinted  ground, 
in  part  hand-colored;  19%  x IBl/sh.  Plate  XV. 

118 —  (Numbered  '2')  Un  Ballet  a I'Opera  (Pas  des 
Songes)  / Ein  Ballet  in  der  Oper  (Der  Tanz  der 
Traume)  — A Ballet  at  the  Opera  (The  Danse  of 
the  Dreams)  / Peint  par  Belin  / Lith.  par  A.  Char- 
pentier  / Paris,  Bulla  Freres  . . . / Publle  et  Depose 
le  15  Avril,  I860.  — Oblong;  black  on  tinted  ground; 
hand-colored;  20'/2  >>  I5h.  No  printer  given. 

119 —  (Numbered  '3')  La  Scene  de  I'Opera  ( Le  Pas 
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des  Roses)  / The  Stage  of  the  Opera  House  — Eine 
Opern  Scene  / Pemt  par  A.  Belin  / Lith  par  Char- 
pentier  / Imp.  Lemercier,  Paris  / Paris,  Eugene 
Jouy  . . . New  York,  Emile  Seitz  ...  — Oblong; 
black  on  tinted  ground,  colored:  19  x ISJ/jh.  Plate 
XXXI. 

120 — (Numbered  '4')  Le  Cirque  Olympique  ( Les 

Filles  de  Venus)  / The  Olympic  Circus  (The  Daugh- 
ters of  Venus)  — Der  Olympische  Circus  (Die 
Tochter  der  Venus)  / Peint  par  Teichel  / Lith  par 
Bettannier  . . . / Imp.  de  Lemercier  . . . Paris  / 
Paris,  Bulla  Freres  / London,  E.  Gambart  & Co.  . . . / 
Berlin.  Ford.  Ebner  . . . / New  York,  Emile  Seitz  . . . 
— Oblong:  in  black  on  tinted  ground,  in  part 

colored;  20j4  x I5h.  Dressing-alcoves,  stalls,  an  exit 
area  behind  curtains  to  cirque,  with  dancers  and 
mettled  horses  mingled  in  some  confusion,  as  the  act 
retires  from  the  audience. 

121  — (Numbered  '7')  La  Scene  du  Cirque  Olym- 
pique (Les  Jongleuses)  / Peint  par  Morion  / Lith 

par  Regnler,  Bettanier,  Morion  / Imp.  Lemercier  . . . 
Paris  — Trimmed;  Oblong,  in  black  on  tinted  ground, 
colored  in  part;  20'/2  x ISJ/ah.  Ballets  were  then 
habitual  in  the  indoor  'cirques.' 

122 — (Numbered  '8')  Scene  de  I'Opera;  La  Taren- 
telle  (Etoile  de  Messine)  / Peint  par  Morion  / Lith 
par  Regnier,  Brettannier,  Morion  / Imp.  Lemercier 
. . . Paris  / Paris,  Eugene  Jouy  . . . New  York,  Emile 
Seitz  — Oblong;  black  on  tinted  ground,  colored  In 
part;  201/2  x ISf-'ih.  With  Ferraris  and  Merante,  in 
centre.  Plate  XXVII. 

* * ♦ 

123  — Mazurka  / (On  stone;)  O.  M.  / Imp.  Ber- 
tauts  / Paris,  au  Menestrel  ...  — Oblong;  black  on 
tinted  ground:  Corps  de  ballet  scene, 

with  skaters,  in  'Nemea.'  Music  frontis. 

124-125  — L'Opera.  — There  is  a pair  of  prints  both 
carrying  this  lone  title.  I850's.  Oblong,  with  arched 
top.  c.  2 M/4  X I5h.,  in  black  on  tinted  ground,  hand- 
colored.  On  the  picture  itself  is  printed:  Belin  pinx — 
Regnler  Lith  — Imp.  Lemercier,  Paris.  The  marginal 
titling  has  them  published  by  Lebrasseur,  Paris,  and 
Knoedler.  New  York. 

One  shows  a Spanish  ballet  danced  beneath  an 
arbor  outside  a mansion.  Brandard  used  many  ele- 
ments in  this  picture  for  one  of  his  music  covers  (for 
La  Perea  Nenaj;  It  is  not  the  only  instance  of  his 
lifting  French  studies  for  his  own  ends.  (Ulus.  Old 
Print  Shop  Portfolio,  Jan.,  1944.)  For  the  second, 
see  Plate  XXIX. 

Note:  'Les  Spectacles  a travers  les  ages:  Musique- 
Danse'  (Paris,  1932,  p.  197)  reproduces  what  may  be 
another  print  like  the  above  group:  however,  its  titlings 
are  fantasy.  The  print  Is  probably  French  ■ — perhaps 
for  a revival  of  Le  DIeu  et  la  Bayadere,  c.  I860. 

126  — Quadrille  sur  Orfa  / Ballet  en  deux  actes  / 
d'Adolphe  Adam  / E.  Guilbert  (artist)  / Lith 
Magnler  / A.  & R.  Lamartine  . . . Paris  — Vignette: 
lO^xT/gh.  Pas  de  Sept  or  soloist,  centre,  and  6 
coryphees  posed  with  veils  forming  canopy-like  set- 
ting for  ballerina. 

127  — Rats  (d'Opera)  / (On  stone:)  G.  Dore  / Lith 
Vayron  . . . Paris  / 7 — Oblong;  In  black,  I M/2  x 
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9h.  Plate  XIII. 

This  engaging  study,  a velvety  black,  sparkling 
white  lithograph,  is  Plate  7 in  Dore's  "Menagerie 
Parisienne,'  a 4to  album,  issued  in  1854,  and  a per- 
fect example  throughout  of  Second  Empire  social 
satire.  'Of  a precise  observation,  spirited,  yet  at  the 
same  time  restrained,  (these  prints)  deserve  careful 
attention.'  (Henri  Beraldi) 

128  — Sacountala  / (Decor  du  2e  acte)  / C.  Nan- 
teuil  lith.  / Imp.  Bertauts  . . . / L'Artiste  — Oblong, 
arched  top,  in  black  and  white  on  tinted  ground: 
10/2  x7%h.  Ferraris,  Marquet,  L.  Petipa,  Coralli,  L. 
Merante,  etc.  (Ulus.  CBB.) 

129  — At  this  point,  we  cannot  forebear  to  cite  one 
scenographic  souvenir  o fa  quite  different  spirit  and 
context:  Le  danseur  qui  se  pique  d'avoir  conserve  les 
belles  traditions  de  Vestrls  / (On  stone:)  HD 
(Honore  Daumier)  / Lith  Destouches  . . . Paris  / 
M'on.  Martinet  — Oblong;  lO/sxSygh.  'Croquis 
Dramatiques,'  No.  12,  in  Le  Charivari,  A danseur 
en  zephir  advances  down  stage  in  an  exaggerated 
walk,  between  two  lines  of  coryphees;  foreground, 
orchestra  playing.  We  do  not  know  its  date,  but 
Perrot  and  1849  echo  about  it. 

(For  other  scenographic  plates,  see  Series  H.  I,  and 
passim.) 

BACKSTAGE  STUDIES  — French  lithographs  of  this 
general  character  on  the  ballet,  often  of  striking  ex- 
cellence, are  endless.  Some  are  on  the  scene,  of  re- 
cognizable but  unnamed  artistes  or  of  some  mem- 
ber(s)  of  the  corps  de  ballet;  most  of  them  are 
backstage,  of  the  same  ilk  ■ — studies  from  all  angles 
of  vision,  physical,  mental,  human,  works  now  serious, 
now  satirical,  humorous  and  pathetic,  again,  frank 
caricatures,  or  even  subtle  mixtures  of  all  three.  They 
merit  an  alert  eye  on  the  part  of  anyone  interested 
in  ballet  as  a theatrical  art  or  in  the  dance  'in 
action.'  Notable  series  among  these  are  the  60 
plates  of  de  Beaumont's  'L'Opera  au  XlXeme  Siecle,' 
the  31  plates  of  Gavarni's  Les  Coulisses,'  the  (how 
many?)  plates  of  Daumier's  'Croquis  Dramatiques,' 
etc.  We  cite  only  a few  of  our  favorites. 

130 — Dans  les  Coulisses.  Oblong,  4to  print,  arched 
top,  designed  and  drawn  on  the  stone  by  Gavarni, 
1846.  A fashionable,  top  hat  over  one  ear,  chats  with 
a dansouse;  in  distance,  a danseur  is  seen  saluting 
the  audience.  Beraldi  regards  this  study,  as  to  its 
subject  matter,  perhaps  the  most  graceful  of  Ga- 
varni's compositions,  and  as  a lithograph,  one  of  the 
most  perfect.  (III.  Ballet  XIX.  See  also  above.  Nos. 
I 17,  120.) 

131  — Le  Foyer  de  I'Opera  / Soirees  Parisiennes  / 
No.  10.  / Dessine  par  E.  de  Montaut  / J.  Cham- 
pagne lith.  / Paris,  Publie  par  F.  Sinnott  . . . / Lith. 
Becquet  freres  — Oblong,  rounded  corners:  black 
on  tinted  ground,  colored:  8%  x 5%h.  (c.  I860)  Plate 
XXL 

Eugene  Lami  painted  a water-color  of  the  Foyer  de 
la  Danse  at  the  Opera  around  1840,  since  often  re- 
produced, but  never  Issued  as  a Romantic  lithograph. 
In  Montaut's  study  the  famous  bust  of  la  Guimard 
by  Houdon  Is  In  its  niche  and  some  Pas  de  Diane  is 
Indicated  as  to  be  danced  that  evening. 


132 — Line  chambree  de  Rats  / Feint  par  Teichel  / 
Lith  par  Bettannier  Freres  / Imp.  Lemercier  a Paris  / 
Paris,  chez  Bulla  Freres  et  Jouy  . . . / London,  E. 
Gambart  & Co.  . . . / Berlin,  F'd.  Ebner  . . . / New 
York,  Emile  Seitz  . . . / (At  top:)  Le  Tohu-Bohu 
Plaisant  . . . 44.  — Oblong;  black  on  tinted  ground, 
colored;  Ii%x9h.  (c.  I860)  Plate  XX. 

133  — Le  Manteau  d'Arlequin  / C'est  ma  drolesse 
qu'est  applaudie  . . . et  qui  qu'a  I'mal  / par  Ga- 
varni  / Imp.  Lemercier  . . . Paris  / L'Eclair  ...  10- — 
Oblong;  6 x yVah.  A coatless,  crouching  stagehand 
pushes  a stand  on  wheels,  on  which  poses  gracefully 
some  "Sylphide,'  across  the  stage,  for  a scenic  effect 
In  some  ballet. 

134 — La  Mere  de  I'Amour  / (Ne  pas  confondre 
avec  Venus)  / (On  stone:)  HD  (Daumier)  / Lith 
Destouches  . . . Paris  / M'on  Martinet  . . . / Croquis 
Dramatiques  — 10.  — Oblong:  I0%x8l/4h.  A 

figurante  on  a hanging  cloud,  about  to  be  drawn  up 
from  the  floor  towards  the  root,  is  handed  her  torch 
by  her  mother. 

SERIES 

ALBUMS,  PORTFOLIOS,  GALLERIES 

This  French  list  of  albums,  etc.,  is  considerably  longer 
(and  its  individual  entries  are  also  more  numerous) 
than  was  our  English  list,  but  neither  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  exhaustive.  These  publications  poured  from  the 
presses  of  all  Europe  during  the  Romantic  decades. 
(Today,  their  contents  are  largely  scattered  and  dif- 
ficult to  reconstitute.)  The  French  works  are  innumer- 
able — in  part,  because  French  was  then  (as  it  still 
is  to  a degree)  the  universally  current  language  of 
Europe.  Romantic  Paris  was  the  greatest  export  em- 
porium in  the  world  for  these  picto-literary  works, 
above  all,  anything  to  do  with  fashion  and  costume 
— and  the  ballet. 

Various  publications  offering  a number  of  ballet 
prints  — as  Le  Monde  Dramatique,  L'Album,  Le 
Journal  des  Arts,  L'Artiste,  Le  Charivari,  etc.  — we 
have  not  listed  under  Series.  Indeed,  we  have  never 
been  able,  as  yet,  to  come  upon  complete  or  any- 
thing like  complete  files  of  most  of  them.  As  art- 
lithographs,  these  'magazine'  works,  large  and  small, 
are  frequently  excellent;  editors  were  at  pains  to 
have  them  so. 

SERIES  A,  B.  C. 

This  long  and  diversified  group  with  which,  for 
chronological  and  other  reasons,  it  is  best  to  begin 
these  series,  contains  three  parallel  but  mutually  In- 
dependent costume  'galleries,'  best  kept  together. 
"A"  is  the  vast  Martinet  Gallery,  Itself  a trilogy; 
"B"  notes  several  furtive  competitors;  "C"  was  also 
short-lived  but  it  is  important. 

A i-ii-iii  — THE  MARTINET  GALLERY 

This  Is  the  greatest  of  all  19th  century  galleries  of 
theatrical  personages.  It  began  publication  in  1796, 
issuing  one  print  every  ten  days  — 36  a year  ■ — and 
continued  its  set  course  for  nearly  a century.  The 


Franco-Prussian  War  caused  a Break  (1871-72);  the 
venture  ceased  in  the  I880's.  By  then  It  had  achieved 
the  astounding  total  of  some  3000  plates!  Here  is  an 
unparalleled  chronological  record  in  uniform  prints 
of  lhe  Romantic  Ballet  in  Paris,  in  all,  over  225  items, 
of  which  207  are  of  our  period  (I820-70);  III  line- 
cuts  and  89  lithographs  — I 73  of  them  of  the  Opera 
ballet.  However,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  list  ALL 
1hese  ballet  prints,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  1796- 
1880's,  because  no  modern  checklist  of  them  exists. 
From  the  first  set,  all  Opera  and  some  other  items 
are  listed;  the  second  set  is  complete:  from  the  third 
set,  only  a scattering  Is  entered.  (The  fewpre-  and 
post-romantic  dancers  below  are  not  included  in 
the  alphabetical  listing.  Other  Martinet  galleries,  be- 
ing mostly  designs  for  'fancy  dress,'  are  of  no  in- 
terest to  remark  here.) 

All  those  designs  were  drawn  from  life  immediately 
after  the  opening  of  a new  production.  All  are  full- 
length  'action'  studies.  Interest  Is  concentrated  on 
the  costume,  but  the  characteristic  movement  of  a 
dancer  in  a role  has  often  been  caught  with  a sharp 
c)le  to  factual  record.  The  designs  are  spontaneous, 
the  engraving  skillful,  the  coloring  radiant;  the  prints 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated:  they  are  fascinating. 
As  the  titling  is  diffuse  (today,  an  important  help), 
shorthand  must  be  employed  for  space  considerations. 
Only  the  plate  number,  dancer  and  ballet,  are  listed; 
for  the  dancer's  full  name,  refer  to  earlier  listing  — 
Ihus,  Noblet  is  Mile.  Lise  Noblet.  Unless  starred  (*J, 
all  items  are  of  the  Opera  ballet. 

(A-i)  — PETITE  GALERIE  DRAMATIQUE  ou  Recueil 
des  different  costumes  d'acteurs  des  Theatres  de  la* 
Capitale  — A Paris,  chez  Martinet  — 16  vols.  in-8vo. 
(1/96-1843)  1637  plates  numbered  seriatim.  Design- 

ed & engraved  by  Joly,  Maleuvre,  Carle  (Vernet), 
Horace  Vernet,  Garneray,  Merle,  Dubois,  Roullay, 
Pitrot,  etc.,  the  engraving  largely  by  Maleuvre.  Of 
this  series,  a special  4-to  issue  of  the  first  500  plates 
exists;  also,  a collection  of  the  first  605  plates  ap- 
peared entitled:  Costumes  des  Acteurs  et  Actrices 
des  theatres  de  Paris.  Size:  c.  4^2  6'/2h. 

135-150  — (Pre-romantic,  1796-1820)  *26-Millot  & 
tvllle.  Gerard;  76-Beaupre  — Paul  et  Virginie;  87- 
VTctoire  Saulnier  — ditto;  *94-Mme.  Queriau  — Les 
Sauvages  de  la  Florida;  ’'"ISh-Joly;  *I58-Mlles.  Riviere 
& Folignac;  165-Beaupre  — La  Dansomanie;  *208-Mlle. 
St.  Aubin  — Cendrillon;  *428-Pierson ; *439-Pierson 
& Mile.  Aline  — Pas  Cosaque:  *440-Mme.  Pierson: 
*445-Pierson  — Suzanne;  *449-M.  & Mme.  Pierson  — 
Almaviva  et  Rosine;  *45 1 -Moessard  — ditto;  *464- 
M.  & Mme.  Pierson;  *480-Pierson  & Mile.  Florval. 
151-269 — (Romantic:  1820-43.)  524-Albert  & Bigot- 
tini  — Cendrillon  (III.  FCB.)  ; 546-Montessu  — Ipsi- 
boe  (op.);  *576-Mazurier  — Pas  populaire  des  Grecs; 
585-Montessu  — Astolphe  et  Joconde:  586-Noblet  — 
ditto:  587-Paul  & Anatole  — ditto  (III.  FCB.);  593- 
Paul  & Legallois  — Moise  (op..  III.  FCB.);  *605-Ma- 
zurler  — La  Neige;  *606-Dupuis  — ditto;  617-Noblet 
— La  Muette  de  Portici  (op. -bah);  618-Femme 
Espagnole  — ditto;  619-Danseuse  Napolitaine  ■ — 
ditto:  *636-Mazlller  & Florentine  (III.  FCB.);  651- 
Noblet  — La  Belle  au  bois  dormant;  652-Tagiloni  — 
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ditto;  653-Dupuis  — ditto;  663-Taglioni  — Guillaume 
Tell  (op.);  666-Simon  & Mme.  Elie  — ditto.;  695- 
Taglioni  — Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadere  (op.-bal.);  698- 
Noblet  — ditto;  7 1 0-Legallois  — L'Orgie;  728- 
Noblet  — La  Sylphide;  729-Taglioni  & Mazilier  ■ — 
ditto  (111.  Eischer)  ; 734-Leroux  — La  Tentation  (op.- 
bal.);  736-737-Duvernay  — ditto;  738-Montjoie  — 
ditto;  *740-Gomard;  741 -Un  Paillasse  — Le  Carnaval 
de  Venise;  753-Taglioni  — Nathalie  (HI.  FCB.)  ; 754- 
Leroux  — ditto;  773-Noblet  — Gustave  III  (op.); 
774-Montessu  — ditto;  for  Act  V (Bal  Masque)  of 
Gustave  III,  Nos.  775-776-777-845-847-848-899-900- 
904-9  10-911  -920-926-927-928-929-930-93  1-932;  833-838- 
Taglioni  — La  Revolte  au  Serail  (III.  Fischer);  834- 
Perrot  — ditto;  835-Noblet  — ditto;  836-Leroux  ■ — 
ditto;  837-Mme.  Elie  — ditto;  841-Mazilier  — ditto; 
866-Varin  — Don  Juan  (op.);  905-Mazilier  — La 
Tempete;  909-M.  & Mme.  Paul  Taglioni  — Gustave 
III  (III.  FCB.);  *9I3-Une  Danseuse  — Chao-Kang; 
*9I7-Une  Chinoise  — ditto;  950-Montessu  — La 
Juive  (op.);  982-Elssler — L'lle  des  Pirates  (III.  FCB.); 
983-Montjoie  — ditto;  984-Noblet  — ditto;  1030- 
Montessu  — Les  Fluguenots  (op.);  I05I-F.  Elssler  ■ — 
Le  Diable  Boiteux;  1053-Un  Domino  — ditto;  1054- 
Mazilier  — ditto;  1059-Femme  Mauresque  • — ditto; 

I 062-And6louse  — ditto;  I 07  I -Taglioni  — La  Fille  du 
Danube;  1072-Noblet  — ditto;  1 073-Taglioni  & Ma- 
ziiier  — ditto  (III.  Fischer);  1074-Lln  Page  — dilto; 
1107-Mme.  Alexis  (Dupont)  — Stradella  (op.)  (III. 
Fischer);  I I 08-Fremolle  — ditto;  * I I 2 I -Camprubi  & 
Dolores  (Serral)  — La  Cachucha;  II49-F.  Elssler  ■ — 
La  Chatte  metarnorphosee  en  femme;  1151-Maria  — 
ditto;  Ii53-T.  Elssler  — ditto;  ’ I 1 70-Augusta ; 1192- 
Maziller  & Mme.  Alexis  (Dupont)  — Guido  et  Gi- 
nevre  (op.);  *I23I-Mme.  Grassot  & Mile.  Goy  — la 
Cachucha;  I272-I273-F.  Elssler  — La  Gipsy;  1294- 
Noblet  — Le  Lac  des  Fees  (op.);  * I 30 1 -Camprubi  & 
Dolores  (Serral)  — Pas  Styrlen;  I322-I324-F.  Elssler 

— La  Tarentule;  1 323-Mazilier  . — ditto;  1325-Roland 

— ditto;  ‘1366-Mme.  Bressant  & Esther;  *I376-Per- 
rot  — Zingaro;  *I377-Grisi  — ditto;  *l379-Perrot  & 
Grisi  — ditto;  1389-L.  Fitzjames  . — Les  Martyrs  (op.); 
1420-Leroux  — Le  Diable  Amoureux;  I42I-L.  Fitzjames 

— ditto;  1422-Un  Esclave  — ditto;  1 466-L.  Petipa  & 
Grisi  — La  Favorite  (op.,  III.  Fischer);  1473-L.  Petipa 

— Giselle;  1474-Grisi  — ditto;  1475-Roland  — ditto; 
1476-Queriau  (fils)  — ditto;  1512-Une  Cypriote  ■ — 
La  Reine  de  Chypre  (op.);  1542-Albert  • — La  Jolle 
Fille  de  Gand;  1543-N.  Fitzjames  — ditto;  *1578- 
Une  Danseuse;  1617-Grisi  ■ — La  Peri;  I6I8-I620-L. 
Petipa  — ditto;  1619-Marquet  — ditto;  1621-Mabii- 
le  & S.  Dumilatre  — ditto  (III.  FCB.);  * 1 622-Dolores 
Serral  — Les  Contrebandiers;  * I 623-Caseres  ■ — ditto. 
(A-Ii)  SALERIE  DRAMATIQUE  — Costumes  des 
Theatres  de  Paris  par  MM.  (Victor)  Dollet,  (Alex.) 
Lacauchie  & L.  Lasalle  — Paris,  Malson  Martinet, 
FHautecoeur  freres  ...  — Imp.  J.  Rlgo  et  Cie.  • — 
(l844-70j  — 10  vols.  grand  in-8vo.  993  plates,  black 
on  tinted  ground,  hand-colored;  lithographs.  Size: 
5 X 7h.  increasing  to  6 x 8h.  Note:  No.  701  et  seq., 
on  tinted  ground:  c.  1858,  former  artists  disappear; 
Grevin,  E.  Morion,  etc.,  succeed  them. 

270-358  — *33-Zina  Richard  — L'Ombre;  *34-Ber- 
thier  — ditto:  47-S.  Dumilatre  — Lady  .Henriette; 


48-L.  Petipa  — ditto;  49-5 1 -A.  Dumilatre  ■ — ditto; 
50-Emarot  — ditto;  *64-La  Polka;  *1  14-La  Mazurka 
des  Salons:  121-Les  36  jeunes  danseuses  Viennoises; 
124-S.  Dumilatre  — La  Peri;  *I30-Darcier  — Cen- 
drillon  : 176-Une  Paysanne  — Le  Diable  a Quatre; 

I 77- 1 78-Grisl  — ditto;  179-Un  Cracovlen  — dilto; 
180-FHoguet  & S.  Dumilatre  — ditto;  *2I6-Zina 
Richard  Trilby;  *2I7-Camille  — ditto;  261-L.  Petipa 
& Grisi  — Paquita:  262-Grisi  — ditto;  263-Elie 
(fils)  — ditto;  264-Villageoise  Espagnole  — ditto; 
265-Zelie  Pierson  — ditto;  266-Danseuse  Espagnole; 
267-Caroline  Lassia  — ditto;  268-DImIer  — ditto; 
292-Fuoco  — Betty;  293-Maria  • — ditto;  330-Maria 

— Robert  Bruce  (op.);  336-Un  Ecossals  — ditto, 
365-Fuoco  & Maria  — Ozai;  *379-Danseuse  Italienne; 
381-Cerrito  — La  Fille  de  Marbre;  382-Cerrito  & St. 
Leon  — ditto;  383-Caroline  Lassia  — ditto;  384-Une 
Danseuse  Italienne  — ditto;  385-Une  Danseuse 
Grecque  — ditto;  395-Plunkett  ■ — La  Manola;  409- 
Une  Femme  du  Harem  • — Jerusalem  (op.);  421- 
Cerrito  — La  Vivandiere;  435-Cerrlto  ■ — Le  Violon 
du  Diable;  455-Plunkett  — Le  Prophete  (op.);  456- 
Patineurs  — ditto;  *463-HIIariot  & de  Vegas  • — 
L'Andaluza;  473-474-Grisl  ■ — La  Fllleule  des  Fees; 
475-Robert  — ditto;  476-Perrot  ■ — ditto;  477-L.  Pe- 
tipa — ditto;  505-506-CerrIto  ■ — Stella;  537-Plun- 
kett  — L'Enfant  Prodigue  (op.);  546-548-549-Cerrito 

— Paquerette:  547-Aline  — ditto;  *575-La  Patra 
Camara:  *597-Celeste  (Mogador?);  604-Carollne  Las- 
sia — Ve.A-Vert;  605-Plunkett  — Ditto;  614-L.  Ta- 
glioni — Le  Juif  Errant  (op.);  632-CerrIto  — Orfa; 
633-Caroline  Lassia  — Ditto;  *634-Stephan  — Le 
Lutin  de  la  Vallee;  *635-St.  Leon  — ditto;  *648-Cos- 
tume  du  Ballet;  672-Rosati  — Les  Boucaniers;  *686- 
Perea  Nena;  702-L.  Merante  (spelled:  Mersaute)  — 
La  Fonti;  703-Rosati  — ditto;  704-Zephlr  et  Amour  — 
ditto;  708-709-Cerrito  — La  Muette  de  Portici;  741- 
Segarelli  — Le  Corsalre;  742-Rosati  — ditto;  746- 
Legrain  — ditto;  765-Marquet  — Les  Elfes;  766- 
Carollne  Lassia  — ditto;  *772-Llne  Danseuse;  *778- 
Une  Danseuse:  789-Caroline  Lassia  — Le  Cheval  de 
Bronze;  *790-Mme.  Honore  — La  Moresque;  *791- 
Honore  — ditto;  893-Une  Pierrette  — L'Etoile  de 
Mesine;  894-Ferraris  — ditto;  928-Marquet  • — 
L'Africaine  (op.);  930-Morando  — ditto;  971-E.  Flocre 

— Hamlet  (op.). 

(A-lii)  (NOUVELLE  GALERIE  DRAMATIQUE) 
Plates  designed  and  signed  on  the  stone  by  Morion, 
Grevin,  Ancourt,  Chatiniere,  Stop,  Berlatt,  Draner 
(real  name,  Renard;  came  to  N.  Y.  C.  and  designed 
costumes  for  Met.  Op.  Co.,  including  costumes  for 
Coppella  ),  and  others;  some  lithographed  by  Bet- 
tannier  or  by  Levilly.  Paris,  Anclenne  Maison  Mar- 
tinet (Plates  I 13  on,  add:  Londres,  S,  Miller  . . . ) — 
Imp.  Lemercier  et  Cie.  or  Imp.  Becquet  ■ — (1873- 
1880's)  Some  300  lithographs  in-4to,  black  on  tinted 
ground,  hand-colored;  size  around  7 x 9'/2h.  to  8 x lOh. 
We  know  only  the  following: 

359-367  — (Post  Romantic)  *I3-Mlle.  Buisseret  ■ — 
Ballet  des  Insects:  *52-Mouche  — Ballet  des  Mouches 
in  Orphee  aux  Enfers;  *83-Mlle.  Pelletier  • — Gene- 
vieve de  Brabant;  *1  13-Ballet  de  la  Neige  — Le 
Voyage  dans  le  Lune:  136-Mr.  Ajax  — Jeanne  d Arc 
(op.):  137-Mlle.  Parent  — ditti  . 180-Esclaves  dans 
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le  Ballet  de  Paul  et  Virginie;  185-Un  Berger  et  un 
Docteur  dans  Cinq-Mars,  dans  le  Ballet;  193-Mlle. 
Mequignon  dans  le  Roi  de  Lahore. 

SERIES  B 

Several  wildcat  galleries  of  linecut  works  cropped 
up  one  time  and  another  to  compete  with  the  Mar- 
tinet Gallery.  'Costumes  de  Theatre'  is  the  heading 
on  an  unnumbered  series  of  73  prints,  plain  and 
colored,  of  this  type,  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  des 
Estampes,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  designed  and 
engraved  by  Merle,  Renaussy,  Maleuvre,  etc.,  and 
published  chez  Mme.  Masson. 

368  — From  a similar  source  comes  the  following 
print:  Mr.  Foignet,  Role  de  la  mere  Simonne  et  Mr. 
Hoquet  / Role  de  Colin  dans  la  Fille  mal  gardee/ 
Ballet  Pantomime  / Jeux  Gymniqu&s:  Porte  St.  Mar- 
tin / (numbered)  64  — Plain  linecut,  oblong, 
4 X 6 ^4  h . 

SERIES  C 

MUSEE  DE  COSTUMES  — On  this  notable  set  we 
have  found  no  reliable  information.  Neither  Colas  nor 
Hiler  seems  to  know  it;  Hiler  cites  quite  another 

Aubert  publication  of  the  same  title!  Gavarni's  bio- 

grapher says  that  the  series  ran  to  some  600  items. 
An  1845  Aubert  trade-list  enters:  Musee  de  Cos- 
tumes, par  Gavarni,  Alophe,  et  autres;  300  costumes 
de  bals,  theatres,  etc.,  En  couleur,  chacun  30c  (7c). 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  series.  Printed  d'Aubert  et 
de  Janea,'  it  was  published  'chez  Aubert  gal.  vero 
dcdat.'  It  was  begun  around  1836  and  (contrary  to 
the  Martinet's  practice)  plates  appeared  quickly 

in  numbers.  In  size  (c.  4'/4x6'/2h.)  and  precise 

titling,  they  imitate  the  Martinet  Gallery,  but  all 
are  lithographs,  and  exist  plain  and  hand-colored. 
This  venture  may  have  caused  the  Martinets  to  shift 
to  lithography  in  1843.  The  series  is  rich  in  Gavarnis, 
though  only  a few  stones  are  signed  ■ — by  Gavarni, 
Ahdi,  etc.;  the  studies  are  both  animated  and  color- 
ful. We  knov/  only  the  following  scattered  ballet  items, 
all  Opera  souvenirs: 

369-394 — 18-Un  Page  — La  Fille  du  Danube;  21-F. 
Elssler  — Le  Diable  Boiteux;  22-Noblet  — La  Fille  du 
Danube;  29-Andalouse  — Le  Diable  Boiteux;  34-Ma- 
zllier  — ditto;  39-Femme  Mauresque  • — ditto;  53- 
Taglioni  — La  Fille  du  Danube  (III.  Levinson's  'Ta- 
glionl'):  69-Arlequine  — Gustave  III  (op.);  84-Doris 
— Stradella  (op.);  95-Mme.  Alexis  (Dupont)  — dit- 
to; 129-Dolores  (Serral)  ■ — la  Cachucha;  130-TaglIo- 
ni  — La  Fille  du  Danube:  154-Un  Domino  — Le 
Diable  Boiteux:  155-Montessu  — Les  Huguenots 
(op.j;  171-Mazilier  — La  Fille  du  Danube:  214-Vil- 
legois  — Le  Diable  Boiteux:  2 1 5-Contrebandista  — 
ditto:  220-Danseuse  — ditto :22 1 -Chasseur  — ditto; 
222-Paysanne  — La  Fille  du  Danube:  223-Montjoie  — 
ditto;  224-Villageoise  — Le  Diable  Boiteux;  225-Dame 
Noble  — ditto:  245-Contrebandiere  — ditto;  246- 
Un  Page  — La  Fille  du  Danube:  247-Dame  Noble  — 
ditto. 


SERIES  D 

(THE  VIZENTINI  COLLECTION)  — RECUEIL  DES 
COSTU'MES  de  tous  les  ouvrages  dramatique  repre- 
sentes  avec  success  sur  les  grands  theatres  de  Paris 
...  A Paris,  chez  Martinet,  libraire  . . . chez  Engel- 
mann,  imprimeur-lithographe  . . . chez  Decle,  Md. 
d'objets  d art  — Grand  in  8vo.  (1819-1827)  374-plus 
plates  (83  ballet  items).  Even  Colas  does  not  know 
the  full  count  of  fhe  sef. 

This  collection  was  brought  out  in  separate  folders, 
by  dramafic  piece  (plus  several  mixed  sefs)  ; each 
set  is  numbered,  not  seriatim,  but  anew.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  theatrical  gallery  to 
appear  in  lithographs,  a notable  Engelmann  venture, 
with  Augustin  Vizentini,  'ancien  comedien  du  roy,'  who 
appears  on  some  plates,  as  its  'editor.'  The  studies, 
vignettes,  exist  in  black  and  also  hand-colored.  The 
latter  are  truly  elegant  little  prints,  stylish  and  gay, 
well  drawn  and  exquisitely  colored;  each  measures 
c.  5 X 7h. 

The  designs  were  by  Auguste  Garneray  and  Hip- 
polyte  Lecomte,  except  the  Cendrillon  set,  for  which 
rhe  dancer-choreographer,  Albert,  would  seem  to 
have  designed  the  costumes  for  his  own  ballet.  Most 
plales  are  signed  on  the  stone  A.  G.  or  Hte.  L.  Per- 
haps Garneray  and  Lecomte  also  drew  many  on  the 
stone;  some,  however,  were  executed  after  their  de- 
signs by  Fauconnier;  Engelmann  himself  may  have 
done  ofhers.  The  plafes  differ  from  the  original  cos- 
tume designs  in  the  Opera  archives  and  also  in 
details  from  the  Martinet  designs.  Were  these  works 
only  partly  or  not  at  all  drawn  from  the  life?  If  so, 
this  is  an  exception  to  Romantic  practice.  All  ballet 
items  are  of  the  Opera  productions.  Again,  we  must 
telescope  our  entries;  each  plate  is  precisely  docu- 
mented. 

395-477  — OLIMPIE  (op.)  1819:  13-Guerrier  Asia- 

tique;  14-Guerrier  Grec;  15-Jeune  Ephesienne  (III. 
Fischer.  Bakst  drew  inspiration  from  this  design.)  — 
CLARI,  1820:  l-2-Bigottini  — Clary:  3-Albert  — le 
due  Mevilla:  4-Ferdinand  — Germano;  5-Courtin  - — 
Betti  (III.  FCB.):  6-Montjoie  — Un  Seigneur  (III. 
FCB.):  7-Mme.  Elie:  8-9-Brocard  — Jeune  Comedien; 

10- Paul  — Le  I'er  Danseur;  11-Fanny  (Bias)  — La 
P're  Danseuse  (III.  Fischer):  12-Milon  — Simeone: 

13- Saulnier  — Simonetta.  — LES  PAGES  DU  DUO 
DE  VENDOME,  1820:  l-Aumer  — Le  Due  de  Ven- 
dome;  2-MIIon  — Le  C'te  de  Murer;  3-Bigottini  ■ — 
Victor;  4-Mme.  Elie  — Mme.  de  St.  Ange;  5-Bias  — 
Elise;  6 Marinette  — Rosine.  — ALADIN  (op.  bal.), 
1822:  8-Montjoie  — Pas  Noble;  9-Anatole  — Pas 
Noble  (III.  Fischer):  lO-Ferdinand  — Pas  Comique; 

11- Hullin  — Pas  Comique:  12-Paul  — Pas  Gracieux 
(III.  FCB.);  13-Bigottini  — Pas  Gracieux  (III.  FCB): 

14- Bertin,  Vigneron  & Aubry  — Pas  des  Bayaderes.  — 
LA  MORT  DU  TASSE  (op.),  1821:  4-Albert  — Un 
Seigneur;  5-BIgottlnl  — Dame  de  la  Cour;  6-Paul  — 
Noble  de  Ferrare:  7-Fanny  (Bias),  Paul  (Mme.  Mon- 
tessu)  — Une  Dame  de  Ferrare:  8-Brocard  — Une 
Sylphide.  — CENDRILLON  (ballet  feerie),  1823: 
I-Bigottini  — Cendrillon  (III.  Fischer);  2-Bias  — 
Thisbe;  3-Albert  — Le  Prince  Ramir;  4-Anatole  ■ — 
Clorinde;  5-Gosselin  — Olivier;  6-Gaillet  ■ — La  Fee 
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Melise:  7-Mme.  Elie  — La  Baronne.  — PHARA- 
MOND  (op.).  1825;  9-Coulon  — Guerier  Gaulois; 
lO-Lacroix  et  Buron  — Guerriere  du  Camp  de 
Pharamond;  18-  Brocard,  Vigneron  — Jeune  Gaulois: 
19-Gosselln  — Guerrier  Franc.  — ASTOLPHE  et 
JACONDE,  1827:  l-2-Albert  — Astolphe:  3-4-Ana- 
tole  — Mathilde;  5-6-Paul  — Joconde;  7-8-Noblet 

— Edile:  9-Aumer  — Le  Bailli;  lO-Seuriot  — Maltre 
Lerond;  I I - 1 2-Montessu  — Jeannette;  13-Ferdinand 

— Lucas;  14-Legallois  et  Julia  — Pas  Noble:  15- 
Mme.  Elie,  etc.  — Bohemiennes;  16-Slmon,  etc.  — 
Bohemiens;  I 7- ( Comparses) . — MOISE  (op.),  1827: 

1 0- ( Comparses)  — Hebreux  Patres;  ll-(Danse)  — 
Jeunes  Egyptiennes;  l2-(Dansee)  — Jeunes  Egyptians: 

1 4- (Comparses)  — Gardes  de  Pharaon.  — COS- 
TUMES DE  BALS  set:  l-Tyrolien:  2-Tyrolienne : 3-4-5- 
6-7-ltalienne:  8-Croate  (man);  9-Croate  (woman); 
lO-Ecossais;  ll-Une  Folie:  12-Caprice;  13-Vierge  du 
Soleil;  KiGenie  du  Mai;  15-Une  Fee;  16-Ecossais: 

I 7-Provencale. 

SERIES  E 

(THE  LECOMTE  GALLERY)  — COSTU'MES  DE 
THEATRE  de  1600  a 1820  — dedies  a Monsieur  Le 
Baron  de  Laferte  Intendant  des  Theatres  Royaux  par 
Hte.  Lecomte  — Imp.  LIth.  de  Delpech  ■ — (1820-21) 

— 4to,  with  104  numbered  plates.  In  black;  also, 
hand-colored,  of  which  the  illuminatd  title-page  is 
No.l.  Each  plate  is  numbered,  signed  on  the  stone: 
Hte.  L.:  inscribed.  I.  lith  de  Delpech.  Vignettes,  c. 
6V2  X 8h.  Ballet  Items  as  follow  among  others: 

478-497  — 7-D  lane,  Louis  XIV;  1 0-Diamantine,  1660; 
17-Le  Sieur  Ballon,  Per  Danseur  de  Louis  XIV,  1670; 
20-Divinite  Infernale,  1680;  29-Trlton,  Louis  XIV;  32- 
La  Verite,  Personnage  allegorlquo,  1720;  41 -Bac- 
chante. 1680;  43-Zephire,  1680;  44-rAmour,  1710; 
53-Trlton,  1720;  55-Sauvage,  1725;  56-Les  Heures  de 
la  Nuit,  1720:  69-Berger  Galant,  1723;  70-Paysanne 
Coquette,  1723;  71-Laval  dans  le  personnage  d'un 
Fleuve,  1730;  79-Ombre  Heureuse  (man),  1764;  80- 
ditto  (woman);  87-Mlle.  Guimard  dans  le  Ballet  du 
P'er  Navigateur,  1785;  103-Mlle.  BIgotinI  dans  le  role 
de  Victor  ( Les  Pages  du  due  de  Vendome),  1820; 
104-Paul  dans  le  role  de  Zephire,  1820. 

Only  the  last  two  (Nos.  103-104)  were  contem- 
porary entries.  Lecomte  translated  Into  lithographs  a 
selection  from  the  original  designs  preserved  in  the 
Opera  archives.  It  should  be  noted  how  he  entirely 
Ignores  1790-1815  and  jumps  from  the  ancien  regime 
to  the  Restoration.  He  had  his  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  his  day:  his  volume  antedates  Deveria's  Cos- 
tumes Historiques  by  a full  decade. 

The  other  theatrical  costume  galleries  of  the  Ro- 
mantic era  record  contemporary  designs.  But  in  Post- 
romantic  times  new  works  of  the  Lecomte  type  were 
published.  They  deserve  notice  by  title,  being  novr 
decently  old,  and  because  they  contain  reproductions 
of  many  ballet  designs  • — costumes  and  dancers  of 
Ihe  1 7- 1 8th  centuries  — not  otherwise  to  be  had 
In  prints. 

(A)  Costumes  de  I'Opera,  XVIIe-XVIlle  siecles. 
Avec  une  preface  par  Ch.  Nuitter,  archiviste  de 
I'Opera.  50  planches  facsimile  a I'eau  forte,  en 
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couleurs,  par  A.  Guillaumot  fils.  Ouvrage  honore 
d une  souscription  du  mlnistre  de  I’instruction  pub- 
lique  et  des  beaux-arts  — Paris,  J.  Lemonnyer  — 
Impr.  Couanon  — 1883  — In  folio. 

(B)  Costumes  des  ballets  du  Roy,  archives  de 
I'Opera,  XVIII  siecle  — avec  une  notice  de  M.  C. 
Nuitter  — 20  planches  en  couleur  par  A.  Guillau- 
mot fils  — Paris,  Ed.  Monnier  & Cie.  — Imp.  A. 
Pinaud  — 1885  — in-4to. 

SERIES  F 

GALERIE  THEATRALE  ou  Collection  de  Portraits  en 
pied  des  principaux  Acteurs  des  trois  I'ers  Theatres 
de  la  Capitale,  Grave  par  les  plus  celebres  artistes  — 
Imprime  en  noir  et  en  couleur  ■ — Paris.  Chez  Bance 
. . . (1812-34)  — 3 vols.  In-4to.  — Published  In  36 
loose-leaf  folders  at  frs.  2.50  each,  in  black;  frs.  5.00, 
in  color;  edition  limited  to  500,  frs.  180.00  ($36.00) 
the  set,  unbound.* 

Around  1870,  the  editor  Barraud  bought  up  what 
loose  Items  of  this  work  remained  and  was  able  to 
assemble  99  sets  of  prints.  By  supplying  certain  pages 
of  text,  he  issued  a limited  bound  edition  numbered 
I to  99  of  these  plates,  alphabetically  arranged.  He 
re-used  the  original  title-page,  changing  the  bottom 
to  read:  Chez  Barraud  ...  — 1872,  and  added  a 
second  title-page;  Galerie  Theatrale  — Collection  de 
144  portraits  en  pied  des  principaux  acteurs  et 
actrices  qui  ont  illustre  la  scene  trancaise  depuis 

1552  jusqu'a  nos  jours  . . . 1873.  2 vols.  petit  in 

folio. 

These  plates  are  small  steel  engravings,  finely 
executed,  superbly  colored,  exquisite  as  minatures. 
Here  are  I I ballet  prints,  9 being  life-studies  of  con- 
temporary dancers,  for  A.  Vestris  and  Mme.  Gardel 
were  still  dancing  in  1816.  All  plates  are  headed, 
'Galerie  Theatrale'  and'  inscribed,  'Depose  a la 
Direction  de  la  Libralrie.'  Details  follow: 

498  — (Academle  R'le  de  Musique)  Mile.  Bigotini  • — 

Role  de  la  Folie  / Dans  le  Balet  du  Carnaval  de 

Venise  / Coeure  del.  . . . Prud'hon  Sculpt.  5%  * 

499 —  (Academie  . . .)  — M.  Gardel  — Role  de 
Telemaque  dans  le  Ballet  de  Telemaque.  / Desslne 
par  Coeure  / Grave  par  Prud'hon.  6 x 7%h. 

500 — (Academie...)  — Mme.  Gardel)  — role  de 
Psyche  / Ballet  de  Psyche  / Coeure  del.  / Prud-hon 
Sculpt.  6 X 7%h. 

501  — (Academie  . . . ) — Mile.  Gosselin  — Role 
d'Anatole,  dans  Fernand  Cortes.  / Coeure  del.  / 
Prud'hon  Sculpt.  57/g  x 7%h.  Bare  feet.  Mme.  Ana- 
tole. 

502  — (Academie  . . . ) — Mile.  Guimard  — Role 
de  la  Chercheuse  d'Esprlt,  Ballet  Pantomime  / Des- 
sine  par  Coeure  / Grave  par  Prud'hon.  5%  x 7%h. 

503  — Academie  ...  — Mme.  Montessu  — Ballet 
de  la  Somnambule  / Dessine  par  A.  Lacauchle  / 
Grave  par  E.  Rouargue  — 5%  x 7%h.  Bakst  leaned 
heavily  on  this  design  for  the  maiden  in  Le  Spectre 
de  la  Rose.  (III.  CBB.) 

504  — Acciie  R'le  ...  — Mile.  Noblet.  Role  de 
Folie  / Dans  Gustave  III  ou  le  Bal  masque  / Desslne 
par  Wattier  / Grave  par  Mme.  Koenig  — 5%  x 7%h. 


505- — (Academie  . . . ) — Mr.  Paul  — Dans  Clary, 
Ballet  Pantomime  / Dessine  par  Coeure  / Grave  par 
Prud’hon  — 5%  x B'/eh.  (1820). 

506  — Acad'ie  ...  — Mr.  Perrot  — Ballet  de  Na- 
thalie / Dessine  par  A.  Lacauchie  / Grave  par 
Koenig  — S^/b  x 7%h.  (1832).  Perrot  at  22:  the  hap- 
piest of  all  souvenir  prints  of  this  great  artiste. 

507  — Acad'ie  ...  — Melle.  Taglioni  — Role  de 
Zoloe  — Dieu  et  la  Bayadere  / Dessine  par  Wat- 
tier  / Grave  par  Chartier  — 5%  x 7%h.  (1830). 

508  — (Academie  . . . ) — Vestris  — Role  de  I'En- 
fant  prodigue  / Coeure  del.  / Prud'hon  Sculpt.  ■ — 
5%  X 7%h.  (III.  Fischer.) 

SERIES  G 

COLLECTION  DE  PORTRAITS  des  Artistes  des  Thea- 
tres de  Paris  — Dessines  et  Lithographies  d'apres 
Nature  Par  Colin  ...  — Paris.  Publiee  par  Fran- 
cisque  Noel,  Artiste  Editeur;  Chez  Francisque  Noel 
& Comp  . . . Lith  de  C.  Motte  ■ — Folio  (1823-25). 

A collection  of  71  (or  more)  plafes;  Colas  knows 
only  70.  Designs  by  Mme.  Anais  Colin  or  by  L. 
Marin,  drawn  on  the  stone  by  Constans  Motte  or 
by  F.  Noel.  Exists  in  3 states:  (a)  plain,  on  India 
paper:  (b)  plain  on  plain  paper:  (c)  on  plain  paper 
hand-ocolored. 

Hov/ever,  at  least  one  plate  (No.  32)  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  set.  In  both  instances  it  is  of  Louise 
Pierson  as  Ida,  but  on  the  India  paper  she  is  shown 
outdoors,  with  a wide-brimmed  hat  and  a basket  of 
flowers,  about  to  enter  the  house:  on  plain  paper  she 
is  shown  indoors,  same  costume,  minus  hat  and 
basket,  admiring  herself  in  a pier-glass.  Only  4 (5) 
plafes  are  of  the  ballet:  but  the  work  is  of  nofable 
dramatic  interest  and  a bit  confusing  to  put  to- 
gether. so  we  have  analyzed  it. 

509 —  (No.  32)  / MIe.  L'se  Pierson  / Artiste  du 

theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin  / Role  d'Yda  dans 
le  ballet  de  la  Laitiere  Suisse  / Dessine  d'apres  nature 
par  Colin  / Lith.  de  Motte  / (On  stone:)  Colin  / A 
Paris  chez  F'que.  Noel  et  Cie  ...  — Oblong,  vignet- 
te, in  black  on  India  paper:  7y8  x lOygh.  Outdoors. 

510 — (No.  32)  / Mile.  Louise  Pierson  / Artiste  du 

Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin  / Role  d'Ida  dans 

le  Ballet  de  la  laitiere  suisse  / (On  stone:)  A.  Colin  / 
Lith.  de  F.  Noel  / A Paris,  etc.,  as  above  — In 
black,  hand-colored:  71/2  x 9^/2^.  Indoors. 

51  I — (No.  35)  — Mazurier  / Artiste  du  Theatre 
de  la  porte  St.  Martin  / Role  de  Berterse  dans  la 
Laitiere  Suisse  / Marin  del.  / Lithog.  de  C.  Motte 
/ A Paris,  etc.,  as  above  ...  — In  black,  hand- 

colored:  8^4  X IO'/4h.  Plate  XIX. 

512 — (No.  67)  / Mile.  Cheza  / Artiste  du  Panorama 
Dramatique  / Role  de  Jenny  dans  le  ballet  de  Jen- 
ny / (On  stone:)  A.  Colin  / Lith.  de  F.  Noel  / A 
Paris,  etc.,  as  above  — In  black  and  hand-colored: 
8^/4  X 8^2^'- 

513 — (No.  68)  / Mile.  Zelie  Molard  / Artiste  du 
Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin  / Role  de  Louise  dans 
le  Deserteur  / (On  stone:)  L.  Marin  / Lith.  de  F. 
Noel  / A Paris,  etc.,  as  above  ...  — In  black,  hand- 
colored:  7%  X Rl/^h. 


SERIES  H 

ALBUM  DE  L'OPERA  (1st.)  — Publie  par  Gault  de 
St.  Germain,  Laederich  & Senez  — I ere  Annee  • 
Paris,  1832  — ln-4to.:  black  and  hand-colored. 

Bi-monthly  loose-leaf  serial  of  1832.  Each  'number' 
offered  2 plates  and  several  pages  of  accompanying 
text  (See  Series  1).  The  whole  work,  24  plates,  was 
probably  issued  in  bound  volumes,  but  we  have 
never  seen  a complete  volume  nor  plates  Nos.  2,  12, 
14,  20,  21,  23,  24:  Plates  5 to  8 are  opera 
souvenirs  of  Le  Philtre.  Each  plate  measures  c.  7 x 9h. 

514 — PI.  I / La  Sylphide:  Acte  I'r  / Decoration  de 
Ciceri  / Eugene  Buttera,  1832  (artist)  / Litho.  A. 
Didion. 

515  — PI.  3 / La  Sylphide:  Acte  2e  / . . . Ciceri  / 
Eug.  Buttera,  1832  / Litho.  A.  Didion. 

516  — PL  4 / La  Sylphide  / Mile.  Taglioni,  Role  de 
la  Sylphide  / Mazilier,  Role  de  James  Reuben  / 
Laederich  del.  / Litho.  A.  Didion. 

517 — Plo.  9 / La  Tentation  — Ballet  Opera  / De- 
coration du  I'er  Acte,  composee  par  Ed.  Bertin  / 
Eug.  Buttera,  1832  / Lith.  Didion. 

518  — PL  10  / M.  Mazilier,  Role  de  I'Hermite  / La 
Tentation:  Opera  Ballet  / A.  Laederich  del.  / Lith. 
de  Benard. 

519 —  PI.  II  / La  Tentation:  Ballet  Opera  / Decora- 
tion du  2me  Acte,  composee  par  Eug.  Lami  / Eug. 
Buttera,  1832  / A.  Didion  (lith.). 

520 —  PI.  13  / La  Tentation:  Ballet  Opera  / Decora- 
tion du  3me  Acte,  composee  par  Camille  Roque- 
plan  / A.  Laederich  del.  / Litho.  Benard. 

521  — PI.  15  / La  Tentation:  Ballet  Opera  / Decora- 
tion du  5me  Acte,  composee  par  Paul  Delaroche  / A. 
Laederich  del.  / Litho.  Benard. 

522  — PI.  16  / M.  Montjoie  role  d'Astaroh  / Chef 
des  demons  / La  tentation:  Opera  Ballet  / A.  Laede- 
rich del.  / Lith.  de  Benard. 

523  — PI.  1 7 / La  Tentation:  Opera  Ballet  / Deco- 
ration de  I'Apotheosis,  par  Paul  Delaroche  / A. 
Laederich  del.  / Benard  lith. 

524 — PI.  18  / M.  Mazilier.  Role  de  I'Hermite  / au 
4me  Acte  de  la  Tentation  / A.  Laederich  del.  / Litho. 
Benard. 

525  — PI.  19  / Croquards  faites  d'apres  la  Tenta- 
tion / (including)  Costume  de  M.  Merante  / A. 
Laederichdel.  / Litho.  Benard. 

526 — PI.  22  — Odalisque  du  4me  Acte  de  la  len- 
tation  / Stephano  del./  Litho.  Benard. 

SERIES  I 

ALBUM  DE  L'OPERA  (2nd.)  — Principales  Scenes 
et  Decorations  les  plus  Remarquables  des  meilleurs 
ouvrages  representes  sur  la  scene  de  I'Academie  de 
Musique  — Publie  par  Challamel  — Dessins  par  MM. 
Alophe,  Challamel,  Celestin  Deshays,  A.  Deveria, 
Francais,  Lepaulle,  Mouilleron,  & Celestin  Nanteuil-  — 
Paris,  Challamel  ed.  ...  — Imp.  de  Ducessois  (c. 
1844,  as  a volume)  — ln-4to.  24  plates  with  48  pp. 
text:  issued  in  12  parts,  in  black  & colored:  plain, 
frs.  15.00:  colored,  frs.  30.00  ($6.00)  the  set. 

Each  plate  is  titled  'Album  de  I'Opera  — No  . . . 
— Challamel  ed  . . . ' The  ballet  items  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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527  — No.  I / Melle.  Adele  Dumilatre  et  Mr. 

(Eugene)  Coralli  / dans  le  2me  Acte  de  La  Gipsy, 
Ballet  / (On  stone:)  A.  Deveria  / Deveria  del.  / 
Lith.  J.  Rigo  et  Cie.  — Oblong;  (HI- 

CBB.) 

528  — No.  4 / Melle.  Cariotta  Grisi  / dans  Giselle  / 
Challamel  del.  / Imp.  Bertauts  Paris  ■ — Oblong,  on 
tinted  ground,  arched  at  top;  6'/4  x 8%^.  Apparent- 
ly, version  of  English  lithograph  by  Bouvier  (Ulus. 
Beaumont,  No.  31),  but  possibly  vice-versa:  see  cor- 
rection in  our  English  checklist. 

529 — No.  6 / Melle.  Pauline  Leroux  et  Mr.  Elie 
(fils)  / dans  la  Scene  de  seduction  (3me  Acte)  du 
Diable  Amoureux.  (Ballet)  / M.  Alophe  (del.)  ■ — 
Vignette,  in  oblong  box-rule,  x ^Vsh.  Also  exists 
on  French  music-titles  from  same  stone. 

530  — No.  7 / La  Peri  / (2eme  Acte,  6eme  Scene.) 
/ Mile.  Marquet  • — Mr.  Petipa  — Mile.  Cariotta 
Grisi  / A.  Mouilleron  del.  / Imp.  Bertauts,  Paris  — 
Oblong:  6 x 7%h.  See  'Jalousie,'  under  Grisi. 

531  — No.  15  / Lady  Henriette  / C.  Deshays  del.  / 
Lith.  Rigo  et  Cie.  — Oblong:  5%  x 8h.  Ballet  de 
Cour  scene,  with  Adele  Dumilatre  and  Lucien  Petipa 
in  pas  de  deux  (Pas  de  Venus)  when  Lionel  ( E.  Co- 
ralli) recognizes  Lady  Henriette  as  the  unknown 
whom  he  loves. 

532  — No.  16  / Scene  des  Fleurs  / Mile.  Taglioni  / 
Deveria  del.  / Imp.  Rigo  — Oblong;  8%  x 6^5. 
Transformation  scene  in  L'Ombre.  Souvenir  of  Taglio- 
ni s Paris  Adleux,  1844. 

533  — No.  19  / La  Jolie  Eille  de  Gand  / (I'ere 
Scene,  3me  Acte)  / Celestin  Deshays  del.  / Imp. 
Jules  Rigo  et  Cie.  — Oblong:  8 x 6^2^'-  (Ulus,  CBB.) 

534 —  No.  22  / La  Muette  de  PorticI  / C.  Deshays 
del.  /Imp.  J.  Rigo  — Oblong;  5^/2  x 7'/2h.  Revival: 
Fenella  (Fanny  Elssler)  asleep  on  a palette  in  fisher's 
cottage;  Masaniello  (Duprez)  regarding  her  in  agony. 

SERIES  J 

LES  ACTRICES  — Lithographies  par  L.  Maurin  • — 
Pans,  Imp.  Lemercier,  Benard  & Cie.  — Pub.  par 
Bulla  & Delarue.  — Half-length  portraits,  in  costume, 
in  character;  in  black,  hand-colored.  9 plates  in  all; 
13^2  X l6'/4h..  Including  margins. 

535- 536 — (I)  Taglioni  (2)  Elssler. 

SERIES  K 

LES  'MIGNONETTES  ACTRICES  — 1845.  Deveria,  dis. 
— Jaime,  lith.  ■ — Pub.  par  Cattier.  Circa  V/2  x 5h. 
Small,  full-length  action  studies. 

537-538  — (I)  Taglioni  — Sylphide.  (2)  Elssler  ■ — 
Florinda. 

SERIES  L 

GALERIE  DES  ARTISTES  DRAMATIQUES  — Com- 
posee  de  80  Portraits  et  Notices  ■ — Merchant  (edit.), 
Paris  — 2 vols.,  in-4to.  (c.  1842). 

Full-length  action  studies  with  4 pp.  text,  issued 
loose-leaf  and  later  bound  (80),  plus  at  least  18 
supplementary  plates  towards  a third  volume  never 
completed,  among  which  latter  the  Fitzjames  study 
is  found;  all  designed  and  drawn  on  the  stone  by 
Alexandre  Lacauchie;  exist  on  India  paper  and  on 


plain  paper,  in  black  and  also  hand-colored.  Each  is 
litled:  Alex'dre  Lacauchie  / Lith.  Rigo  F'res  et 
Cie.  . . . / Paris,  Publie  par  Merchant.  India  paper 
oblongs,  c.  6'/4  x I Oh.  6 ballet  items. 

539  — No.  2 / Perrot  — Vignette;  4^2  x 7%h.  (In 
'Zingaro,'  1840.)  (III.  Haskell's  Ballet  Pan.) 

540 — No.  5 / Fanny  Elssler  — Vignette;  4^4  x B'/gh. 
Florinda,  after  small  statuette.  (Beaumont,  No.  23; 
III.  Beaumont's  Hist.  Ballet  in  Russia.) 

541  — No.  15  / Taglioni  — Vignette:  4y8  x B/gh.  La 
Sylphide,  after  statuette  with  pearl  necklace. 

542  — No.  26  / Melle.  Pauline  Leroux  ■ — Vignette; 
43/4x67gh.  Pas  de  Fascination  in  Le  Diable  Amoureux. 

543  — No.  63  / Cariotta  Grisi  — Vignette;  5%  x T^h. 
In  Giselle.  (III.  Haskell's  Ballet  Panorama.) 

544  — (Extra)  — Mile.  Nathalie  Fitzjames  — Vig- 
nette; 5%  X TVgh.  Plate  XII. 

SERIES  L-i 

GALERIE  BIOGRAPHICPUE  des  Artistes  dramatiques 
de  Paris  composee  de  100  Portraits  en  pied,  dessines 
par  A.  Lacauchie  et  graves  sur  bois  par  H.  Faxardo,  Ac- 
compagnes  de  100  Biographies.  Paris,  Marchant,  ed. 
. . . Magazine  Theatrale  . . . ■ — 1846.  50  livraisons 
. . . composee  de  2 portraits  et  2 biographies.  Prix: 
15  francs.  Grand  in-8vo.  (These  are  reduced  wood- 
cuts  of  the  lithographs  in  Series  L.  We  know  only 
the  Taglioni  in  this  set. 

545  — Mile.  Taglioni  / (On  block.)  A.  Lacauchie  — 
H.  Faxardo  / Typ.  Dondey  Dupre  — Vignette;  3^4  x 
b^gh.  Three  peacock  feathers  on  each  wing. 

SERIES  M 

GALERIE  DES  ARITISTES  DRAMATIQUES  des  thea- 
tres royaux  de  Bruxelles  — 25  portraits  in  character 
by  Charles  Baugniet.  We  have  never  seen  this  Bel- 
gian work,  but  know  that  there  are  at  least  two  ballet 
prints  in  it: 

546 — Mile.  Abie  Gauthier  • — Pas  de  quatre  de  Ro- 
bert ( I 840) . 

546-b  — Hermine  Elssler,  Per  danseuse  dans  Guil- 
laume Tell  ( I 840) . 

SERIES  N 

LES  BEAUTES  DE  L’OPERA  — On  this  lovely  volume, 
see  our  essay.  Its  four  ballef  frontispieces  measure  as 
follows; 

547  — Taglioni  / La  Sylphide  — A^/^y.by2^- 

548  — Fanny  Elssler  / Florinde  — 4%  x bYgh. 

549  — Cerito  / Ondine  — 5 x bYgh. 

550  — Cariotta  Grisi  / La  Giselle  — 4yg  x 6'/2Y 
With  their  decorated  borders,  each  is  c.  b'A  x S'^h. 
Plate:  Mr.  Joseph  Cornell's  cover  design  com- 
poses these  prints  into  a whole  in  happy  Romantic 
fashion. 

The  border  designs,  pp.  132-133,  are  from  the 
essay  on  'La  Sylphide'  in  the  French  volume;  they 
are  not  found  in  the  English  edition. 

SERIES  O 

LES  ANNALES  DE  L'OPERA  ou  Recueil  des  premieres 
danseuses  — lithographies  a deux  teintes  par  Des- 
maisons  d'apres  Guerard  ■ — Paris,  Publie  par  Bulla 
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et  Delarue  ...  — London,  Pub.  by  the  Anaglyphic 
Company  ...  — Imp.  par  Lemercier.  • — 12  plates, 
demi-folio;  white  boards  lettered  In  blue  & gold. 

Each  plate  is  inscribed  at  top,  TOpera';  at  bot- 
tom; Guerard  del.  / E.  Desmaisons  lith.  / Paris, 
(M'on.  Aumont)  Francois  Delarue  . . . London,  pub. 
(date;  I to  6,  15  June,  1844;  7 to  12;  20  August, 
1844)  by  the  Anaglyphic  Company  . . . Each  print 
is  c.  7^/4  X is  enclosed  in  a double  rule  in  gold; 

printed  in  black  and  white  on  a tinted  ground,  in 
parts  hand-colored,  and  reads  further  as  follows; 

55 1 — No.  I / Mile.  Carlotta  Grisi  / La  Sylphide 
(Beaumont  No.  39,  Ulus.). 

552  — No.  2 / Mile.  Lapraire  / Pas  Grec. 

553  — No.  3 / Mile.  Bigottini  / La  Tarentelle. 

554  — No.  4 / Mile.  Duthe  / Le  Menuet. 

555  — No.  5 / Mile.  Guimard  / La  Pastorale. 

556 — No.  6 / Mile.  Camargo  / Pas  de  la  Nuit. 

557  — No.  7 / (Mile.  Taglioni  — unknown  to  us.) 

558  — No.  8 / Mile.  Fanny  Essler  / La  Cachucha. 

559 —  No.  9 / Mile.  Lucile  Grahn  / La  Cracovienne. 

560 —  No.  10  / Melle.  Pauline  Leroux  / Pas  Vil- 
lageoise  (Plate  No.  XXV.) 

561  — No.  II  / Mile  (Louise)  Fitzjames  / Pas  Ve- 
nitien. 

562  — No.  12  / Mile.  Dumilatre  / La  Polka. 

SERIES  P 

563-574  — A second,  smaller  edition  of  these  studies 
v/as  also,  doubtless  later,  published  under  the  same 
title,  and  inscribed  as  'Dessine  par  Guerard  ■ — Litho. 
Regnier  et  Bettannier.'  It  was  issued  four  plates  to  a 
page;  Nos.  I-3-4-8;  Nos.  2-5-7-10;  Nos.  6-9-1  1-12; 
each  plate  only  c.  x 5h. 

Desmaisons  Issued  another  album  of  dance  litho- 
graphs, %-length  studies  in  action,  but  as  we  cannot 
identify  any  of  the  dancers  with  assurance,  we  omit 
it.  Another  Guerard  album  is  listed  under  Series  U. 

SERIES  9 

LES  SLOIRES  DE  L'OPERA  — Poses  et  Portraits  des 
Principals  Danseuses  de  Paris  et  de  Londres.  Paris, 
Aubert  & Cie.,  ed  . . . du  beau  Journal  les  Modes 
Parlsiennes  . . . Imp.  d'Aubert  & Cie.  ■ — Demi-folio 
album,  bound  in  white  boards  or  in  black  cloth  em- 
bossed and  lettered  in  gold.  1845/46. 

Each  plate  Is  inscribed;  'Gloires  de  I'Opera  / Ha- 
guental  lith.  (Nos.  10-11-12  read;  Haguental  & Fa- 
gonde,  lith.)  / Paris,  publie  par  Aubert  & Cie.  . . . / 
Imprimerie  d’Aubert  & Cie.  — Printed  in  black  and 
white  on  a tinted  ground,  partly  hand-colored;  ob- 
long, 8/4xl0h.,  and  thus; 

575 — No.  I / Carlotta  Grisi  (as  Giselle,  Act  II) 
(III.  LMB.) 

576  — No.  2 / Fanny  Cerrito  (in  la  Lithuanienne) 

577  — No.  3 / Carlotta  Grisi  / Ballet  de  la  Peri  (III. 
Ballet  XIX.) 

578  — No.  4 / Mary  Stephan  / Dans  la  Cracovienne 

579 —  No.  5 / Fanny  Elssler  / La  Cracovienne  dans 
Gipsy  (III.  CBB.) 

580 —  No.  6 / Fanny  Cerrito  / dans  / Alma  ou  la 
fille  du  feu  (III.  CBB.) 

581  — No.  7 / Fanny  Cerrito  / Dans  la  Vivandiere 
(III.  CBB.) 


582  — No.  8 / Melle.  Taglioni  / Dans  I'Ombre.  (Bal- 
let) . 

583  — No.  9 / Melle.  Cerito  / Dans  la  Polka. 

584 —  No.  10  / Louise  Fleury  / Role  de  Diane. 

585 —  No.  II  / Carlotta  Grisi  & Perrot  / Dansant 
la  Polka. 

586 —  No.  12  / Louise  Fleury  / Dans  un  Ballet  An- 
glais. 

These  prints  are  all  versions  of  as  many  English 
lithographs.  They  appropriate  the  figures,  supplying 
new  and  generally  imaginary  sketchy  backgrounds, 
to  become  so  many  costume  plates.  Two  (Nos.  8 and 
9)  omit  the  male  dancer  of  the  original  study.  The 
Beaumont  Catalogue  (q.v.)  lists  10  (omitting  8-9) 
and  Illustrates  the  originals  of  all  12.  Clearly  Paris 
liked  those  English  studies;  apparently,  it  liked  them 
still  better  — frenchified.  Quite  on  their  own,  these 
works  are  charming,  as  well  as  idiomatic.  Haguental 
is  better  known  as  a provincial  art-lithographer  estab- 
lished in  Strasbourg. 

SERIES  R 

SOUVENIRS  DE  L'OPERA  — There  is  a set  of  litho- 
graphs, printed  in  black  on  a tinted  ground,  hand- 
colored,  headed  'Souvenirs  de  I'Opera  No.  . . . ' 
We  know  Nos.  I to  6;  there  may  be  as  many  more. 
Each  is  an  oblong  circa  by%n9y^\\.,  inscribed  on 
the  stone  'L.  Loire'  (except  No.  3,  anon.)  and  below: 
Paris,  Garnot  edit.  — en  vente  chez  Masson  ...  — 
Imp.  Lemercier.'  (Late  I840's)  The  individual  titling 
follows: 

587  — No.  I / Fanny  Elssler  / (La  Saltarel) 

588  — No.  2 / M.  Taglioni  / (dans  la  Sylphide) 

589  — No.  3 / Carlotta  Grisi  / (dans  la  Peri) 

590  — No.  4 / Louise  Fitzjames  / (dans  le  Philtre) 
(Plate  XVIII) 

591  — No.  5 / Pauline  Leroux  / (Pas  de  Diane  dans 
le  ballet  de  Lady  Henrietta.) 

592  — No.  6 / Adele  Dumilatre  / (dans  Eucharis) 

On  the  ground  on  the  the  stone  itself,  immediately 

at  the  feet  of  the  dancer  is  a single  conventionalized 
wreath,  like  a cartouche  frame,  within  which  in  Spen- 
cerian script  stands  the  dancer's  name:  Elssler  • — M. 
Taglioni  — C.  Grisi  ■ — L.  Fitzjames  • — P.  Leroux  — 
A.  Dumilatre.  In  Nos.  2,  4,  5,  6,  the  dancers  are  bare 
footed. 

This  is  an  irritating  series  of  prints  to  account  for. 
The  Elssler  is  a barbarous  work,  recalling  the  Barre- 
Florinda  tradition  — but,  with  a bayadere  headdress 
and  a bayadere  shawl  held  in  both  hands  and  billow- 
ing behind  her. 

Taglioni  is  clearly  a Barre-Sylphide  derivative  • — 
but  via  the  Lasalle  study,  the  polka-dot  dress  remem- 
bering L’Ombre. 

On  the  closest  possible  scrutiny,  the  Grisi  is  exactly 
Mr.  Beaumont's  entry  No.  35  (illustrated).  But  his 
measurements  ( I I '/2  x I5%h.)  are  those  not  of  this 
plate  — but  of  the  margins  of  the  print.  We  suspect 
that  his  figures  are  in  error. 

The  Fitzjames  may  be  a free  rendering  of  a statu- 
ette of  her  in  this  role:  a bronze  of  it  is  in  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris. 

In  connection  with  the  Leroux,  see  above  under 
'Plunkett.' 
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SERIES  S 

SOUVENIRS  DU  THEATRE  NO.  ...  — A series  of 
lithographs  by  Lemercier. 

593  — (No.  I — Grisi,  in  Giselle.) 

594 — (No.  2 — Grisi,  in  La  Peri.) 

These  are  fairly  large  prints  and  handsome;  but 
we  did  not  note  them  properly  and  after  five  years 
our  memory  is  vague.  Perhaps  the  Giselle  is  the 
lovely  work  reproduced  In  M.  Lifar's  'Carlotta  Grisi.' 

SERIES  T 

LES  THEATRES  DE  PARIS  — Notices  et  Portraits. 
Te/t  par  une  societe  des  gens  de  lettres.  Dessines 
par  Eustache  Lorsay.  LIth.  par  Collette.  A Paris, 
Balllieu,  iibrarire  ...  — ln-4to.  (c.  1855) 

Vignettes,  headed  Les  Theatres  de  Paris,'  also  in- 
scribed, 'Paris,  Lith  Prodhomme':  signed  on  the  stone: 
Antoine  Roy  — A.  Collette  lith,'  plus: 

595  — Mme.  Guy-Stephan  / Theatre  Imperiale  de 
I'Opera  — 4'/2  x bVeh. 

596  — Catarina  Beretta  / Academie  Imperiale  de 
Musique  — 4^/4x71/28. 

597  — Flora  Fabbri  / (Idalia)  / Porte  St.  Martin  - — 
5 X 7h. 

These  plates  also  exist  on  tinted  ground;  oblong, 
5/2  X 7l/2h. 

SERIES  U 

LES  ANNALES  DE  LA  DANSE  —A  folio  album  of  6 
lithographs  in  black  and  white  on  a tinted  ground, 
designed  and  signed  on  the  stone,  'Eugene  Guerard.' 
Title-page  with  ornamental  border  and  a second 
title-page  with  a ballet  scene  (boxes  and  proscenium 
and,  on  the  stage,  a pas  de  quatre  down  front,  with 
corps  de  ballet  in  background).  — Plates,  octagonal; 
II  x 14/2^1.  (I840's.)  i-Bolero;  3-Tarentelle:  4-Pas  des 
Fleurs;  5-Tyrollenne : 6-La  N'Bitta. 

598  — No.  2 / Cachucha.  (Plate  I) 

These  are  all  identifiable  studies  of  the  Paris 
Opera  ballet,  but  as  yet  we  feel  sure  only  of  one  — 
the  Cachucha.  'St.  Leon  took  his  part  admirably 
wfien  it  came  to  attacking  the  Cachucha  (in  La  Fille 
de  Marbre,  1847).  There  is  a duo  (between  him  and 
Cerrito)  such  as  Mmes.  Sontag  and  Mallbran,  as 
Rubini  and  Tamburini,  knew  how  to  sing  it.'  (Castil- 
Blase/  There  is  Guerard's  stunning  study  put  into 
words. 

SERIES  V 

GALERIE  DES  ARTISTES  CONTEMPORAINS  — A 

series  of  at  least  14  plates,  each  headed  as  above, 
and  numbered.  Each  reads  across  the  top:  'Theatre 
de  la  Nation  (Opera):  which  suggests  a date  1849-51, 
and  is  inscribed  at  the  bottom:  'Lith.  d'apres  nat(ure) 
par  Derancourt  / Imp.  Lemercier,  Paris  / (Publ'd.) 
Paris,  Masson  — London,  E.  Gambart  & Co.  . ..These 
are  ^/^-length  'action'  studies,  in  black  on  a tinted 
ground,  a vignette,  oblong,  c.  bYg  x 9/48.,  with  facs. 
sig.  of  the  dancer.  We  know  only  5 plates: 

599 —  No.  4 / Mile.  Sofia  Fuoco  / (dans  le  pas  de 
la  Favorile) 

600 —  No.  5 / Mme.  Cerrito  (St.  Leon)  / (Role  de 
la  'Vivandiere) 

601  — No.  7 / Mme.  Flora  Fabbri  / (dans  le  pas 
de  Jerusalem) 

602  — No.  9 / Mile.  Aimee  Neodot  / (das  un  Fas 
Espagnol  J 


603  — No.  14  / (Nadejda  Bagdanoff  — in  La  Vivan- 
diere) 

SERIES  W 

NOUVELLE  GALERIE  — des  artistes  dramatiques 
vivarrts  — contenant  80  portraits  en  pied  . . . peints 
et  graves  sur  acier  par  Ch.  Geoffroy  • — Paris, 
Librairie  Theatrale  ■ — (1855-56)  Steel  engravings. 

604  — Cerrito  / dans  le  Violin  du  Diable  / Ch. 
Geoffroy  pinx't  et  sc.  / Chardon  alne  imp.  ...  I 
Librairie  theatrale  — Vignette;  5 x 6/2^. 

605  — Petipa  / dans  le  diable  a quatre  — As  above; 
'lV2x7V/h. 

606  — Mme.  Rosati  / dans  la  Fonti  — As  above: 
5 X 7h. 

SERIES  X 

LES  DANSEUSES  DE  L'OPERA  — Costumes  des  Prin- 
clpaux  Ballets  — Dessines  par  Alophe  — au  bureau 
du  journal  Les  Modes  Parlsiennes  ...  — Paris,  Typo- 
graphle  de  Henri  Plon  ...  — 14  vignettes,  in  black, 
hand-colored,  numbered  at  top  of  page,  and  in- 
scribed at  bottom:  Alophe  del.  et  lith.  / Imp.  Aug- 
uste Bry  . . . Paris.  Small  folio;  green  paper  covers; 
circa  I860. 

607  — No.  I / Melle.  Taglioni  — dans  La  Sylphide 

608  — No.  2 / Mme.  Rosati  / Ballet  du  Corsaire  (III. 
CBB.) 

609 —  No.  3 / Mme.  Ferraris  / Dans  le  ballet  des 
Elfes  (Beaumont  No.  69,  Ulus.) 

610 —  No.  4 / Melle.  Zina  Richard  / dans  Marco 

Spada 

611  — No.  5 / Melle.  Marquet  / dans  Marco  Spada 

612  — No.  6 / Melle.  Marquet  / dans  le  ballet  du 
Dieu  et  la  Bayadere 

613  — No.  7 / Melle.  Fiocre  / dans  I'Amour  de 

Pierre  de  Medicis  (op.)  (ill.  Fischer) 

614 — No.  8 / Melle  Cassegrain  / dans  Marco  Spada 
615  — No.  9 / Melle.  Emarot  / dans  Guillaume  Tell 
(op.) 

616 —  No.  10  / Melle.  Emma  Livry  / dans  Her- 
culanum  (op.)  (III.  Fischer) 

617 —  No.  II  / Melle.  Caroline  (Lassla?)  / dans 

Marco  Spada 

618  — No.  12  / Melle.  Plunkett  / dans  la  Manola 

de  la  Favorite  (III.  FCB.) 

619  — No.  13  / Melle.  Vibon  / dans  le  ballet  de 

V'ert-Vert 

620  — No.  14  / Melle.  Lefevre  ■ — dans  Orfa 

Plate  I is  a Second  Empire  version  of  the  Chalon- 
Lane  'Mile.  Taglioni,'  the  large  Flora  study.  Why  is 
she  here?  Because  Taglioni  was  then,  1858-62,  a guest 
Ballet  Mistress  at  the  Paris  Opera.  The  other  studies, 
we  suspect  to  have  been  done  from  photographs. 
At  least,  we  have  a photograph  of  Zina  Richard  that 
is  the  double  of  the  Alophe  print,  and  there  was 
then  a fad,  around  1860-70,  for  having  photographs 
translated  into  lithographs. 

With  an  outburst  in  the  opening  I860's  — Les 
Danseuses  de  I'Opera,  Le  Musee  de  Moeurs  en 
Actions,  etc.  — the  Paris  iconography  in  lithographs 
then  subsided  to  incidental  prints.  Photography  had 
something  to  do  with  this.  The  prints  resume  again  in 
number  and  worth  after  1875  and  the  opening  of 
the  Nouvel  Opera;  but  spirit  and  scene  are  then 
both  new. 
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TABLE  OF  BALLETS — Paris  Opera,  1820-1870 


By  policy,  the  Paris  Opera  produced  few  new 
works  each  year,  as  compared  with  Milan,  Naples, 
Vienna,  or  even  London.  The  aim  was  always  to  create 
a lasting  work.  Endless  care  and  rehearsal  went  into 
each  offering:  performances  averaged  just  under  four 
a week  the  year  round  — circa  175  a year.  On  the 
whole,  failures  were  few.  20  to  40  performances  of  a 
work  were  considered  good;  over  40  performances 
marked  a success;  many  successes  recurred  in  the 
repertory  tor  decades.  In  addition,  most  French 
operas  had  an  elaborate  ballet  on  which  equal  care 
was  lavished  ■ — as  in  Robert  le  Diable  Guillaume 
Tell,  etc.  Opera-ballets,  as  La  Muette  de  Portici, 
were  returns  in  novel  ways  to  French  18th  century 
usages. 

A number  of  early  works  continued  to  be  seen 
practically  throughout  the  I820's  and  were  well  re- 
membered by  the  dancers  of  the  I830's;  La  Cara- 
vane  du  Caire  (1782,  much  used  for  debuts);  M. 
Gardel's  Panurge  (1785);  P.  Gardel's  Psyche  (1790), 
Telemaque  (1790),  La  Dansomanie  (1800),  Paul  et 
Virginie  (1806),  La  Servante  Justifie  (1818).  Still 
others  were  danced  in  High  Romantic  times:  Milon's 
LesNoces  de  Gamaches  (1801-41,  with  159  perfs.), 
Nina  (1813-37;  191  perfs.),  Le  Carnaval  de  Venise 
(1816-38;  168  perfs.).  The  Romantic  works  we  enter 
below  by  year,  ballet,  choreographer,  principal 
dancer,  etc. 

1820  — CLARI  (Milon  — Bigottlni  — to  1830;  92 
perfs.);  LES  PAGES  DU  DUG  DE  VENDOME  (Aumer 

— Bigottini  ■ — to  '30;  115  perfs.)  — 1821  — LA 
FETE  HONGROISE,  divert.  (Aumer)  — • 1822  - — ■ 
ALADIN,  op.-bal.  (Gardel  • — Bigottini  — into  '30's; 
147  perfs.)  ALFRED  LE  GRAND  (Aumer  — Bigot- 
tini — 29  perfs.)  — 1823  — CENDRILLON  (Albert 

— Bigottini  ■ — ■ '30;  104  perfs.)  — ALINE  (Aumer  — 
Bigottini  — 44  perfs.)  — LE  PAGE  INCONSTANT 
( Aumer-Dauberval  — Bigottini  ■ — 43  perfs.)  — 1824 

— ZEMIRE  ET  AZOR  (Deshayes  ■ — Mme.  Anatole  — 
22  perfs.)  — 1826  — MARS  ET  VENUS  (Blache  pere 

— Noblet  — '37;  105  perfs.)  — 1827  — ASTOLPHE 
ET  JOCONDE  (Aumer  — Mme.  Anatole  & Mile. 
Noblet  — '31  : 52  perfs.)  — LE  SICILIEN  (Petit  — 6 
perfs.)  ■ — LA  SOMNAMBULE  (Aumer  • — Mme.  Mon- 
tessu  — to  '57;  I 19  perfs.)  ■ — 1828  — LE  MUETTE 
DE  PORTICI,  op.-bal.  (Aumer  — Noblet  — to  '82; 
c.  500  perfs.)  — LYDIE  (Aumer  — Taglioni  — 3 
perfs.)  — LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE  (Aumer-Dauber- 
val — Noblet  — to  '54;  revived,  1922)  — 1829  — 
LA  BELLE  AU  BOIS  DORMANT  (Aumer  — Taglioni 

— 42  perfs.)  — 1830  — MANON  LESCAUT  (Aumer 

— Noblet  — 27  perfs.):  LE  DIEU  ET  LA  BAYADERE, 

op.-bal.  ( F.  Taglioni  — Taglioni  — to  '66;  157 

perfs.):  — 1831  — L'ORGIE  (Coralli  ■ — Legallois  — - 
31  perfs.)  — 1832  — LA  SYLPHIDE  (F.  Taglioni  — 
Taglioni  — to  '60;  151  perfs.)  — 1833  — GUSTAVE 
III,  opera  with  famous  ballet  act,  Bal  Masque,  which 
long  outlived  the  opera  ( F.  Taglioni  — Everybody  - — • 
to  '59:  169  perfs.)  — LA  REVOLTE  AU  SERAIL  (F. 
Taglioni  — Taglioni  — to  '40;  81  perfs.)  — 1834  — 


LA  TEMPETE  (Coralli  — F.  Elssler  — 31  perfs.)  — 
BREZILIA  ( F.  Taglioni  — Taglioni  — 5 perfs.)  • — ■ 
1835  — L'lLE  DES  PIRATES  (Henry  • — the  Elsslers 

— 25  perfs.)  — 1836  — LE  DIABLE  BOITEUX  (Cor- 
alli — F.  Elssler  ■ — ■ 61  perfs.)  — LA  FILLE  DU 
DANUBE  1 F.  Taglioni  — Taglioni  — 37  perfs.)  — 
1837  — LES  MOHICANS  (Guerra  — N.  Fitzjames  • — 
few  perfs.)  ■ — LA  CHATTE  METAMORPHOSEE  EN 
FEMME  (Coralli  — F.  Elssler  — few  perfs.)  — 1838 

— LA  VOLIERE  (T.  Elssler  • — F.  Elssler  — few  perfs.) 

— 1839  — LA  GIPSY  (Mazilier  — F.  Elssler  ■ — ■ 42 
perfs.)  ■ — LA  TARENTULE  (Coralli  — Elssler  — 
c.  40  perfs.)  — 1840  — LE  DIABLE  AMOUREUX 
(Mazilier  — Leroux  — to  '45;  52  perfs.)  — 1841  — 
GISELLE  (Coralli-Perrot  • — Grisi  ■ — to  '68; 
revived,  1924-  • — C.  190  perfs.)  — 1842  - — LA 
JOLIE  FILLE  DE  GAND  (Albert  — Grisi  — to  '48; 
68  perfs.:  — 1843  — LA  PERI  (Coralli  — Grisi  - — • 
to  '53;  77  perfs.)  — 1844  — LADY  HENRIETTE 
( Mazilier  — A.  Dum  ilatre  — 41  perfs.)  — EUCHA- 
RIS  (Coralli  — A.  Dumilatre  — 6 perfs.)  — 1845  • — 
LE  DIABLE  A QUATRE  (Mazilier  • — Grisi  — to  '63; 
107  perfs.)  — 1846  — PAQUITA  (Mazilier  ■ — • Grisi 

— 33  perfs.)  — BETTY  (Mazilier  • — Fuoco  — 20 
perfs.)  — 1847  — OZAI  (Coralli  — Fuoco  • — • 10 
perfs.)  — LA  FILLE  DE  MARBRE  (St.  Leon  — Cer- 
rito — 20  perfs.)  — 1848  — GRISELDIS  (Maziliar 

— Grisi  — 14  perfs.)  — NISIDA  (A.  Mabille  — 
19  perfs.)  — LA  VIVANDIERE  (St.  Leon  — Cerrito 

— to  '72:  90  perfs.)  — 1849  — LE  VIOLIN  DU 
DIABLE  (St.  Leon  • — Cerrito  — 49  perfs.)  • — LA 
FILLEULE  DES  FEES  (Perrot  — Grisi  — 24  perfs.) 

— 1850  — STELLA  (St.  Leon  — Cerrito  ■ — ■ 32 
perfs.)  — 1851  — PAQUERETTE  (St.  Leon  — Cer- 
rito — 9 perfs.)  — VERT-VERT  (Mazilier  — Plunkett 

— 17  perfs.)  — 1852  — ORFA  (Mazilier  - — Cerrito 

— to  '60;  51  perfs.  — 1853  — AELIA  ET  MYSIS 
(Mazilier  — Priora  — 14  perfs.)  ■ — JOVITA  (Mazil- 
ier  — Rosati  — .to  '59;  39  perfs.)  — GEMMA  (Cer- 
rito — Cerrito  ■ — 7 perfs.)  • — 1855  — LA  FONTI 

(Mazilier  — Rosati  — 24  perfs.)  — 1856  LE 

CORSAIRE  (Mazilier  — Rosati  — to  '68;  72  perfs.) 

— LES  ELFES  (Mazilier  — Ferraris  ■ — 37  perfs.) 

— 1857  — MARCO  SPADA  (Mazilier  • — Rosati  — 
to  '59)  — LE  CHEVAL  DE  BRONZE,  op.-bal.  (?  — 
Ferraris  — 20  perfs.)  ■ — 1858  ■ — SACOUNTALA 
( L.  Petipa  — Ferraris  — 24  perfs.)  — I860  — LE 
PAPILLON  (Marie  Taglioni  — Livry  — 42  perfs.) 

— 1861  — GRAZIOSA  (L.  Petipa  — Ferraris  — to 
'72;  65  perfs.)  — LE  MARCHE  DES  INNOCENTS 
(M.  Petipa  — Mme.  Marie  Petipa  — to  '71;  88 
perfs.)  — L'ETOILE  DE  MESSINE  (Borri  — Fer- 
raris — 37  perfs.)  — 1863  ■ — DIAVOLINA  (St. 
Leon  — Muravieva  — to  '74;  44  perfs.)  — 1864  — 
LA  MASCHERA  (Rota  — Boschetti  — few  perfs.) 

— Nemea  (St.  Leon  — Muravieva  ■ — -to  '71;  53 
perrfs.)  — 1865  — LE  ROI  D'YVETOT  (L.  Petipa  ■ — 
Fonta  — 10  perfs.)  — 1866  — La  SOURCE  (St. 
Leon  • — Salvioni  — to  '76;  67  perfs.)  — 1870  — 
COPPELIA  (St.  Leon  — Bosacchl,  then  Beaugrand  — 
to  present,  over  500  perfs.) 
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